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Cri^al  Notices;  and  an  Essay  on  English  Poetry.  By 
Thomas  Campbell.  7  vols,  post  8vo.  Lond.  1819.  Mur¬ 
ray. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  considerable  surprise  to  many,  that 
whilst  most  of  the  popular  poets  of  the  present  day  have  been 
showering  down  upon  the  public  the  productions  of  their  muse, 
with  a  profusion  in  their  extent,  and  a  rapidity  in  their  succes- 
non,  which  astonished  as  it  delighted  the  admirers  of  the  schools 
to  which  they  belonged, — whilst  criticism  stood  astounded  and 
aghast  at  the  huge  pile  of  epics,  tales,  and  poems  by  which  it  was 
overwhelmed, — Campbell  alone,  or  almost  alone,  for  we  know 
■  not  any  but  Rogers  to  give  him  as  a  compeer,  and  very  suspi¬ 
cious  symptoms  have  lately  made  their  appearance  even  with  re¬ 
spect  to  him,  should  be  silent  amidst  the  tuneful  throngs  and  for 
several  long  years  have  suffered  his  harp  to  hang  suspended  on 
the  willow,  scarce  waking,  the  while,  one  of  its  shortest  and  wild¬ 
est  melodies  to  the  fitful  oreathings  of  the  passing  wind.  Though 
a  poet,  he  has  sufficient  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world  in  him,  some 
have  thought,  to  know  that  he  must  write  slow  who  writes  for 
fame  ;  and  the  revolution  of  half  a  century  will  show  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  his  choice.  We,  however,  do  not  give  him  credit,  either 
for  looking  so  deeply  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  or  for  magna¬ 
nimously  abandoning  present  advantages  for  future  reputation. 
Our  own  persuasion,  and  we  have  good  grounds  for  having  form¬ 
ed  it,  is,  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  who,  at  an  early  age,  surprised 
j  the  world  with  «  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,”  and  acquired  for  him- 
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self  a  celebrity  wliich  the  subsequent  beautiful  production  of  his 
pen,  “  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,”  did  not,  because  perhaps  it  could 
not,  increase,  is  one  of  so  peculiar  a  cast  as  to  require  not  only 
powerful,  but  involuntary  excitement  to  awaken  those  chords  of 
strong  emotion  which  must  thrill  through  his  own  frame,  in  order 
that  their  magic  influence  may  produce  the  harmonic  tones  in 
the  bosoms  of  his  readers.  He  has  turned,  therefore,  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  entreaties  and  admonitions  of  those  who  had  the  great¬ 
est  right  to  suppose  that  they,  if  any,  should  be  successful  in 
their  application ;  and  thou^i  the  hope  of  greater  excellence 
has  not  entirely  forsaken  them,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  very  sanguine  in  expecting  the  speedy  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  wishes,  in  the  completion  of  which  every  lover  of  poetry  is 
as  deeply  interested  as  the  warmest  friends  and  nearest  connexions 
of  the  poet  possibly  can  be.  He  has  not,  however,  in  the  mean¬ 
while  been  idle ;  nor  has  he  proved  himself  a  recreant  from  the 
service  to  which  he  devoted  the  morning  of  his  days  and  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  youth,  in  producing  but  the  first  fruits  of  a  riper  and 
a  richer  harvest,  to  be  garnered  when  the  maturity  of  his 
talents  should  realize  the  promise  of  their  early  splendour. 
As  a  poet,  a  great  part  of  this  promise  yet  remains  to  be 
redeemed;  but  the  work  before  us  may  be  conudered  as  a 
farther  assurance  of  his  possessing  all  the  requisites  for  its 
redemption,  whenever  the  waywardness  of  his  fancy  shall  per¬ 
mit,  or  the  voice  of  poetical  inspiration  shall  rouse  him  to  make 
the  effort ;  since  he  wno  has  evinced  himself  so  excellent  a  judge  of 
the  beauties  of  poetry  in  others,  with  the  powers  of  fancy  which 
he  is  known  to  possess,  cannot  but  be  able,  at  will,  to  transfuse 
them  into  his  own  energetic  and  harmonious  verse. 

These  specimens  of  our  British  poets,  consist  of  selections  from 
the  works  of  no  less  than  239  of  our  known  poetical  writers,  be¬ 
sides  several  pieces  of  anonymous  authors ;  embracing  a  period  of 
at  least  450  years,  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  production  of 
Chaucer’s  muse,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  down 
to  the  death  of  Anstey,  early  in  the  nineteenth.  The  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  labour  and  research  requisite  to  prepare  a  compilation, 
thus  embracing  the  whole  field  of  our  national  poetry,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  those  authors  who  are  still  living  to  cultivate  it, 
may  perhaps  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  long  de¬ 
lay  in  its  appearance,  which  has  operated  to  the  great  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  those  who  were  wjuting  with  no  common  anxiety  for  the 
high  gratification  they  had  promised  themselves  from  the  edi¬ 
tor's  critical  remarks  on  the  beauties,  the  genius,  and  the  defects 
of  the  poets  whose  productions  are  included  in  his  scries. 
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To  those  remarks,  as  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work  to  most,  if  not  to  all  of  its  readers,  we  shall  now  direct  our  at¬ 
tention,  conunencing  with  the  first  volume,  which  is  entirely  occupied 
by  an  essay  of  271  pages,  on  English  poetry. 

The  first  part  of  this  essay,  for  there  are  three  in  the  whole,  opens 
with  a  review  of  the  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  upon  the  English 
language,  which  Mr.  Campbell,  as  we  conceive,  no  less  truly  than 
poetically,  describes  to  have  been  "  like  that  of  a  great  inundation, 
which  at  first  buries  the  face  of  the  landscape  under  its  waters,  but 
which  at  last  subsiding,  leaves  behind  it  the  elements  of  new  b^uty 
and  fertibty."  Thus,  whilst  the  degradation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  lower  orders,  threw  our  ancient 
language,  for  a  while,  into  the  shade,  it  was  but  that  it  might  emerge 
from  its  obscurity  in  additional  strength  and  beauty,  from  its  becom¬ 
ing  the  vernacular  medium  of  impressing  our  rude  progenitors  with 
the  charms  of  romantic  poetry,  whose  first  germs  we  undoubtedly  re¬ 
ceived  from  our  Norman  conquerors.  “  Our  language,  therefore,”  as 
our  author  truly  remarks,  was  ultimately  indebt^  to  them  for  a 
wealth  and  compass  of  expression  which  it  probably  would  not  have 
otherwise  possessed.”  (P.4.) 

Mr.  Campbell  then  process  to  the  very  difficult  labour  of  de¬ 
termining,  as  near  as  nuiy  be,  the  precise  period  at  which  our  nation¬ 
al  speech  ceased  to  be  Suon  and  began  to  be  English ;  a  point  on 
which  Dr.  Johnson  pronounces  it  impossible  to  fix.  With  this  opinion 
we  entirely  concur,  as  we  also  do  in  the  very  urgent  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  author  before  us,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Ellis,  that  the  transition  was  sudden  and  marked,  rather 
than,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  must  have  been,  gradual  and  im¬ 
perceptible.  In  tracing  the  progress,  in  England,  of  the  wild-min¬ 
strelsy  of  the  Norman  trouvfurs,  a  more  eminent  race  of  narrative 
poets  than  the  troubadourt  of  Provence,  every  reader  of  taste  will,  we 
conceive,  follow  him  with  considerable  interest,  in  his  beautiful, 
though  rapid  sketch  of  the  influence  of  the  crusades  and  of  chivalry, 
upon  the  cast  and  character  of  our  poetry,  in  days  when,  to  use  his  own 
appropriate  simile,  “  the  dawn  of  numan  improvement  smiled  on  the 
fwric  which  it  was  ultimately  to  destroy,  as  the  morning  sun  ^ilds  and 
beautifies  those  masses  of  frost-work  which  are  to  melt  ^fore  its  noon¬ 
day  heat,”  (p.  29.)  The  reign  of  the  French  metrical  romance  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Campbell  confines  chiefly  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth  centurj’,  towards  the  close  of 
which  period  it  began  to  be  superseded  by  a  romantic  minstrelsy,  which 
was  English  in  its  character,  and  the  reign  of  which  extended  through 
the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  century.  On  the  original  source  of  both 
these  schools,  if  schools  any  thing  so  wild  and  irregular  can  be  called, 
our  author  expresses  himself  with  equal  justice  and  beauty,  when  he 
observes  that, 

“  The  elementt  of  romantic  fiction  have  been  traced  up  to  various  sources ;  but 
neither  the  Scaldic  nor  Saracenic,  nor  Annorican  theory  of  its  origin,  can  sufficiently 
aconint  for  all  its  materials.  Many  of  them  are  classical,  and  odiers  derived  from 
the  scriptures.  The  migrations  of  science  are  diffiadt  enough  to  be  traced ;  but  fic- 
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tion  tnvelf  on  (till  lighter  wings,  and  scatters  the  seeds  of  her  wild  flowers  iinperce{>> 
tibly  over  the  world,  till  tliey  surprise  us  by  springing  up,  with  similarity,  in  regions 
the  most  remotely  divided.  There  was  a  vague  and  unselecting  love  of  the  marvel* 
lous  in  romance,  which  sought  for  adventures,  like  its  knights*errant,  in  every  quarter 
where  they  could  be  found ;  so  that  it  is  easier  to  admit  of  all  the  sources  which  are 
imputed  to  that  species  of  fiction,  than  to  limit  our  belief  to  any  one  of  them.” 
P.  30. 

This  short  extract  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  what 
we  consider  one  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  chief  excellencies  as  a  critic— his 
perfect  emancipation  from  tliose  awkward  shackles  which  most  of  his 
predecessors  have  forged  for  themselves,  in  that  fondness  for  theo¬ 
rizing  which  induced  them  to  pervert  every  principle  of  sound  taste; 
to  distort  every  fact  that  stood  in  the  wav  of  their  darling  system, 
or  their  fancied  discovery  of  some  general  rule,  to  account  for  what 
is  not  to  be  accounted  for  but  from  a  combination  of  circumstances 
and  a  variety  of  causes.  He  is  not,  and  we  rejoice  that  he  is  not, 
of  the  school  of  anliquario~poetico  critics,  who,  in  carrying  back  their 
researches  into  remote  antiquity,  in  order  to  trace,  if  they  can  be 
traced,  the  birth  and  progress  of  our  national  poetry,  “  for  every 
why  must  have  a  wherefore — whether  their  speculations  are  sup- 
ported  by  facts,  or  founded  but  on  the  mere  wild  and  improbable 
conjectures  of  their  own  fertile  imaginations.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  he  accordingly  ventures,  not  only  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  correctness  of  the  various  and  conflicting  opinions  which 
have  been,  with  equal  confidence,  pronounced  upon  the  origin  and 
earlier  history  of  certain  species  of  our  poetry — and  it  is  manifest 
that  they  cannot  all  be  right — but  boldly  to  maintain,  that  for  want 
of  sufficient  light  to  direct  our  inquiries,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to 
any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion  upon  tliem.  Nor  do  na¬ 
tional  prejudices,  we  will  even  say  national  attachments,  seem  in 
any  measure  to  warp  his  judgment,  or  to  measure  out  his  censure 
or  his  praise;  for  ne  freely,  and  we  think  correctly,  admits,  that 
**  Enghsh  romance  poetry  having  grown  out  of  that  of  France, 
seems  never  to  have  improved  upon  its  original,  or  rather,  it  may 
be  allowed  to  have  fallen  beneath  it."  (p.  50.)  The  truth  of  this 
remark  is  sufficiently  illustrated  in  our  author’s  historical  sketch  of 
the  poetical  writers  of  England,  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  a  very  just  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  merits  of  Layamon,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Robert  de 
Brunne,  Thomas  the  Rhjrmer,  Davie,  Rolle,  Minot,  and  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  many  anon}rmous  or  now  undiscoverable  authors  of  those 
periods. 

Entering  on  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  or  the  period  when 
the  Engliui  character  displayed  its  first  intellectual  boldness,"  our 
author  does  ample  justice  to  Robert  Langlande,  or  whoever  may 
have  been  the  author  of  the  "  Visions  of  William  concerning  Piers 
Plowman,”  (commonly,  but  incorrectly  called  the  Visions  of  Piers 
Plowman,”)  as  "  the  earliest  of  our  writers  in  whom  there  are  a  tone 
of  moral  reflection,"  and  “  sentiments  of  bold  and  solid  integrity." 
“  The  mind,”  he  remarks,  in  the  language  of  a  poet,  sitting  in  judg- 
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ment  upon  a  poet,  “  is  struck  with  his  rude  voice,  proclaiminfr  in> 
dependent  and  popular  sentiments,  from  an  age  of  slavery  and  su¬ 
perstition,  and  thundering  a  prediction  in  the  ear  of  papacy,  which 
was  doomed  to  be  literally  fulfilled  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two 
hundred  years.”  (p.  69- )  He  suspects,  and  we  think  not  without 
reason,  that  Spenser,  and  even  Milton,  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  writinM  of  this  ancient,  and,  until  lately,  neglected  poet ;  whilst, 
to  the  bolmess  with  which  he,  and  his  contemporary,  Chaucer,  ex¬ 
posed  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  he  joins  with  many  others  in 
ascribing  a  share  of  the  Reformation,  of  whose  doctrines  some  zea¬ 
lous  historians  have,  on  no  very  satisfactory  evidence,  represented 
them  both  to  have  b^n  primitive  and  earnest  supporters. 

With  Chaucer,  Mr.  Campbell  commences  his  specimens;  with  him, 
therefore,  we  shall  also  begin  to  combine,  in  our  review,  the  re¬ 
marks  which  he  makes  in  his  regular  historical  essay  with  those 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  biographical  and  critical  prefaces  to  the 
extracts  from  each  individual  writer.  In  collecting  together  all  that 
is  known  of  the  history  of  the  father  of  our  English  poetry,  he  has 
•hewn  a  laudable  anxiety  to  Ratify  the  curiosity  of  his  readers, 
though,  aRer  all  his  industry,  little  indeed  that  is  authentic  can  be 
recovered.  We  are  greatly  deceived,  however,  if  the  whole  of  our 
readers  will  not  be  far  more  desirous  to  know  Mr.  Campbell’s  opinion 
of  Chaucer’s  merits  as  a  poet,  than  to  ascertain  what  additional  light 
his  researches  may  have  thrown  upon  the  still  meagre  particulars  of 
his  life.  Of  that  opinion  we  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  put  them 
m  possession,  by  a  statement 'and  extracts,  as  brief  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  will  permit.  Our  author  deplores,  and  every  reader  of 
taste  must  deplore  with  him,  the  early  bias  of  Chaucer’s  powerful 
genius  to  the  visionary  school  of  allegorical  romance,  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  France ;  an  aberration  into 
which,  he  suggests,  with  great  probability,  that  he  was  originally  led, 
by  the  circumstahce  of  the  simple  narrative  romance  having  become 
too  familiar,  in  his  time,  to  invite  him  to  its  beaten  track.  He  ob¬ 
serves,  however,  that  though  his  allegorical  poetry  is  oRen  puerile 
and  prolix,  we  yet  never  lose  sight  of  that  peculiar  grace  and  gaiety 
whiim  distinguish  his  muse ;  and  "  no  one,’’  he  adds,  "  who  remem¬ 
bers  his  productions  of  the  House  of  Fame,  and  the  Flower  and 
the  Leaf,  will  regret  that  he  sported  for  a  season  in  the  field  of  alle¬ 
gory.”  The  cause  of  regret  with  us — and,  if  we  apprehend  him 
right,  with  Mr.  Campbell, — is,  that  this  sporting  was  of  too  long  a 
continuance,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  his  being  earlier  drawn  into 
the  more  natural  style  of  Boccaccio,  from  whom,  as  is  truly  stated,  he 
happily  derived  the  hint  of  a  subject,  in  which,  besides  his  own 
origin^  portraits  of  contemporary  life,  he  could  introduce  strains  of 
every  description,  from  the  most  heroic  to  the  most  familiar.”  (p. 
73.)  With  a  more  particular  reference  to  those  celebrated  tales, 
in  which  the  poet, — whose  faults  were  those  of  his  age,  but  whose 
beauties  were  peculiarly  and  strikingly  his  own, — in  his  green  old 
>ge  put  forth  the  full  variety  of  his  genius,  and  the  pathos  and  ro¬ 
mance,  as  well  as  the  playfi^eas  of  fiction,”  Mr.  Campbell  gives  us 
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the  followin^f  admirable  summary  of  the  more  prominent  features  of 
the  productions  of  his  master  hand. 

**  Chaucer's  forte  is  description ;  much  of  his  moral  reflection  b  superfluous ;  none 
of  his  characteristic  painting.  Hb  men  and  women  are  not  mere  ladies  and  gentle* 
met',  like  those  who  fumbh  apologies  for  Boccaccio’s  stories.  They  rise  before  us 
minutely  traced,  profusely  varied,  and  strongly  discriminated.  Theb  features  and 
casual  manners  seem  to  have  an  amusing  congruity  with  their  moral  characters.  He 
notices  minute  circumstances  as  if  by  chimee ;  but  every  touch  has  its  effect  to  out 
conception  so  dbtinctly,  that  we  seem  to  live  and  travel  with  his  personages  through¬ 
out  the  journeys. 

^hat  an  intinMte  scene  of  English  life  in  the  fourteenth  century  do  we  enjoy 
in  th^  tales,  beyond  what  history  displays  by  glimpses,  through  the  stormy  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  her  scenes,  or  the  antiqrurian  can  dbrover  by  the  cold  light  of  his  reseaKhci! 
<>ir  ancestors  ate  restored  to  us,  not  as  phantoms  from  the  field  of  battle,  or  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  but  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  social  exbtence.  After  four  hundred  years 
have  closed  over  the  mirthful  features  which  formed  the  living  original  of  the  poet's 
descriptions,  hb  pages  impress  the  fancy  with  the  momentary  evidence  that  they  ate 
•dll  alive ;  as  if  Time  had  rebuilt  hb  ruins,  and  were  reacting  the  last  scene  of  ex¬ 
istence.”  VoL  iL  p.  21. 

I'rom  this  beautiful  piece  of  characteristic  painting,  alike  worthy 
the  memory  of  Chaucer  and  the  hand  of  Campbell,  we  return  to  the 
first  part  of  the  introductory  essay,  which  is  closed  with  Gower,  the 
cotemporary  and  friend  of  the  faUier  of  our  English  poetry,  though 
**  not,  like  him,  a  patriarch  in  the  family  of  genius.”  To  his  poetry 
our  author  very  justly  objects  a  fondness  for  allegorizing,  which, 
though  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  tedious 
and  wearisome  in  the  extreme,  when  spread  over  a  poem  of  thirty 
thousand  lines,  and  when  the  surfeit  created  by  its  quantity  is  in- 
crea.sed  b^  its  quality,  which,  uniformly,  or  nearly  so,  is  cold  and 
uninventive.  He  charges  him  also,  with  equal  justice,  with  enume¬ 
rating  qualities,  when  he  should  conjure  up  visible  objects ;  and  he 
might  as  truly  have  added,  that  his  conceits  are  often  ridiculous,  and 
his  learning  pedantic,  even  beyond  the  worst  habit  of  his  age,  ere 
he  gave  him  his  dismissal  with  the  forcible  and  appropriate  remark, 
that  he  had  a  knowledge  sufficient  to  have  been  the  fuel  of  ge- 
**  nius,  if  he  had  possessed  its  fire.” 

The  commencement  of  the  second  part  of  the  essay  is  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  the  causes  of  the  relapse  of  our  pi^ry,  after  the 
appearance  of  Chaucer ;  which  VVarton,  in  a  simile  adopt^  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  with  merited  commendation  of  its  beauty  and  its  justice, 
aptly  compares  to  a  premature  day  in  our  English  spring,  after  which 
the  gloom  of  winter  returns,  and  the  buds  and  blossoms  which  have 
been  called  forth  by  a  transient  sunshine  are  nipped  by  frosts  and 
scattered  by  storms  The  causes  of  this  declension  he  very  natu¬ 
rally  traces  to  the  tissue  of  conspiracies,  proscription,  and  bloodshed, 
which  forms  the  melancholy  annals  of  the  five  reigns  of  that  unhappy 
period  of  our  history.  From  this  appalling  catalogue  of  ills  he  has 
mngled  out  one,  which  we  think  it  honourable  to  his  feelings,  both 
as  a  poet  and  a  man,  to  have  noticed  as  he  has  done.  We  tran¬ 
scribe  his  description  of  its  effects  into  our  pages. 

A  circumstftncf^  Additionally  hostile  to  the  national  genius*  nay  certainly  be 
traced  in  the  executions  foe  religion*  which  sprong  up  as  a  horrible  novelty  in  our 
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eoantrj  in  the  fifteenth  oentuiy.  Our  natural  hatred  of  t3rrannf,  and  we  may  lafely 
add,  the  general  test  of  history  and  experience,  would  dispose  us  to  believe  religious 
persecution  to  be  necessarily  and  essentially  baneful  to  the  elegant  arts,  no  less  than 
to  the  inteUectual  pursuits  e£  nnankind.  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  when  punish¬ 
ments  are  let  loose  on  men’s  opinions,  they  will  spread  a  contagious  alarm  from  the 
understanding  to  the  imagination.  They  wiU  make  the  heart  grow  close  and  insen¬ 
sible  to  generous  feelings,  where  it  is  unacctistomed  to  express  them  freely ;  and  the 
graces  a^  ^  fancy  will  be  dejected  and  appalled.  In  an  age  of  persecution, 
even  the  living  study  of  his  own  species  must  be  comparatively  darkened  to  the  poet. 
He  looks  round  on  the  characters  and  sentiments  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  instead  of 
the  naturally  cheerful  and  eccentric  variety  of  their  humours,  he  reads  only  a  sullen 
and  oppress^  uniformity.  To  the  spirit  of  poetry  we  should  conceive  such  a  period 
to  be  an  impassable  Avemus,  where  she  would  drop  her  wings  and  expire.”  p.  81— 
84. 

And  if  that  spirit  did  not  quite  expire,  or  slumber  in  the  jprave  of 
genius  until  the  death  of  persecution  and  the  march  of  civilization 
restored  it  to  energy  and  honour,  it  maintained  a  lingering  ex¬ 
istence,  by  the  efforts  of  the  common  herd  of  •writers,  whose  talents 
as  versifiers  were  of  too  humble  a  description  to  be  materially  affected 
by  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  tney  lived,  or  the  scenes  that 
surrounded  them.  Of  these  twinkling  stars  of  our  poetical  hemi¬ 
sphere,  the  industry  of  Ritson  has  enumerated  about  seventy ;  and 
when  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Lydgate,  the 
flat  and  feeble  Occleve,  though  boasting,  perhaps  truly,  that  he  was 
Chaucer’s  scholar,  is  ^e  best  of  them,  Mr.  Campbell  -will,  we  are 
assured,  be  readily  exaised  for  not  having  given  any  specimens  of 
their  productions.  Lydgate  only  has  obtain^,  as  he  only  deserved, 
an  exemption  from  this  prudent  omission  ;  for,  *'  verbose  and  diffuse 
"  as  Dan  John  of  Bury  must  be  allowed  to  have  been,”  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  Very  justly  admits,  that  “  he  is  not  without  occasional  touches  of 
pathos,”  of  which  a  very  favourable  specimen  has  been  selected.  The 
period  of  our  poetical  history,  which  would  otherwise  be  nearly  a 
barren  and  a  drearj'  waste,  is  here  properly  filled  up  by  selections 
from  the  writings  of  King  James  1.  Henryson,  Dunbar,  and  Sir  Da¬ 
vid  Lyndsay,  who  were  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Scottish 
“  makers”  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
But,  even  here,  the  justice  which  so  strikingly  characterizes  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  criticisms,  rises  superior  to  the  nation^i- 
ty  which  his  countrymen  so  strongly  feel ;  and  he  very  candidly  ad¬ 
mits,  that  “  the  Scottish  poets,  af^r  all  that  has  been  said  of  them, 
“  form  nothing  like  a  brilliant  revival  of  poetry.”  He  maintains,  in¬ 
deed— and  wluit  candid  Englishman  would  act  in  a  spirit  so  hostile 
to  his,  as  to  hesitate  conceding  the  point  ?  that  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
superior  to  their  southern  cotemporaries  in  spirit  and  originality  ;  but 
then,  he  adds,  this  “  is  not  saying  much  and  concedes,  on  the  other 
hand — and  what  liberal  Scotchman  but  will  join  him  in  the  concession? 
that  “  their  style  is  for  the  most  part  cast,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  taste.” 

“  The  prevailing  &uU  of  English  diction  in  the  fifteenth  century,”  he  goes  on  to 
remark,  **  is  redundant  ornament,  and  an  allcctation  of  anglicising  I^tin  words.  In 
this  pedantry  and  use  of  *  aureate  terms,'  the  Scottish  versifiers  went  even  beyond 
their  brethren  of  the  south.  Some  exceptions  to  the  remark,  I  am  aware,  may  bo 
found  in  Dunbar,  who  sometiincs  exhibits  timplicity  and  lyrical  terseness;  but  even 
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hit  style  hag  frequent  defimnities  of  quaintness,  false  ornament,  and  alliteration.  I'he 
rest  of  them,  when  they  meant  to  be  most  eloquent,  tore  up  words  from  the  I^tin, 
which  never  took  root  in  the  languiq^,  like  children  making  a  mock  garden  with 
flowers  and  branches  stuck  in  the  ground,  which  speedily  wither.”  VoL  I.  p.  93,  94. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  confess  that  we  were  very  much  delighted 
with  two  of  those  specimens  of  the  earlier  efforts  of  Uie  Scottish  muse, 
nam^y,  the  “  Robene  and  Makyne”  of  Henry  son,  justly  character¬ 
ized  as  "  the  first  known  pastoral,  and  one  of  the  best,  in  a  dialect 
“  rich  with  the  favours  of  the  pastoral  muse,”  and  Dunbar’s  “  Daunce 

of  the  ^v«n  Deadly  Sins  through  Hell,”  which,  in  the  boldness  of 
its  personifications,  the  animated  picturesgueness  of  its  descriptions, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  its  allegorical  figures  and  embodied 
shades  flit  before  the  imagination,  conjured  up  by  the  poet’s  fancy, 
but  to  rise,  to  strike,  and  disappear,  may  not  unaptly  be  considered 
the  rude  prototype  of  Collins’s  exquisite  Ode  on  the  Passions. 

From  Lydgate,  down  to  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  Mr.  Campbell  is  of 
opinion  that  there  are  no  southern  writers  deserving  attention,  unless 
for  the  purposes  of  the  antiquary,  excepting  Hawes,  Barclay,  and 
Skelton,  and  that  even  their  names  might  be  omitted  without  treason  to 
the  cause  of  taste.  We  have  not  enough  of  the  bibliomanical  spirit  of 
the  age  about  us  to  join  issue  with  our  editor  upon  this  point,  though 
some  of  our  readers,  peradventure,  may  have.  Hawes,  we  think  with 
him  insufferably  tedious,  and  we  think,  too,  that  the  historian  of  poetry 
(Warton)  was  abundantly  indulgent  when  he  praised  him  for  improv¬ 
ing  on  the  style  of  Lydgate.  Of  Barclay,  without  attempting  to  prove, 
what  yet  might  be  proved  without  difficulty,  that  many  passages  in 
his  celebrated  Ship  of  Fools”  show  him  to  be  admirably  qudified 
as  a  passenger  in  his  own  fanciful  vessel,  we  do  hold  that  a  more 
equitable  judgment  on  his  great  work  was  never  pronounced  than 
that  in  which  our  author  declares  that  it  “  has  been  as  often  quoted 

as  most  obsolete  English  poems but  if  it  were  not  obsolete,  it 
“  would  not  be  quoted.”  Of  the  general  productions  of  the  laureate 
muse  of  Skelton,  the  rival  and  contemporary  of  Barclay,  we  are  as 
little  disposed  to  think  highly  as  Mr.  Campbell  can  be.  As  a  satirist 
his  boldness  is  worthy  of  commendation  ;  but  his  taste  is  wretched, 
turning  every  thing  into  burlesque  and  buffoonery,  and  often  clothing 
his^deas  in  the  very  worst  doggrel  of  a  halfpenny  ballad.  Yet  there 
are  two  pieces  of  his  which  deserved  to  be  quoted,  as  superior  to  most 
of  the  p^ry  of  his  age— his  “  Prayer  to  the  Trinity,”  and  "  Elegy 
on  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.’’ 

Thp  literary  character  of  England,  Mr.  Campbell  conceives,  and  con¬ 
ceives  correctly,  not  to  have  hi^n  established  till  near  the  end  of  the 
I6th  century.  But  before  the  last  years  of  the  preceding  one,  in  which 
the  poetical  feeling  and  genius  of  our  country  might  be  regarded  as 
extinct,  were  not  the  beautiful  ballad  of  the  "  Nut  Brown  Maid” 
ascribed  to  this  period,  as  the  solitary  flower  that  bloomed  in  tlie  de¬ 
sert,  the  circumstances  which  subsequently  fostered  the  national  ge¬ 
nius  to  its  maturity  and  magnitude  were  distinctly  visible :  These 
were  the  fixing  the  monarchy  in  the  prospect  of  a  regular  succession 
in  the  union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  the  invention  of 
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the  art  of  printing ;  the  great  discoveries  of  navigators,  •which  facili« 
tated  the  intercourse  of  nations ;  and  the  cultivation  of  classical  learn¬ 
ing,  the  full  tide  of  which  was  fairly  set  in  with  us  before  the  close  of  the 
1 5th  century.  England  had  then  received  an  Erasmus,  and  produced 
a  More — events  which,  though  at  the  first  glance  they  would  seem  to 
have  but  little  connection  with  the  progress  of  the  muse,  had  yet  a 
very  material  influence  upon  it,  on  the  sound  principle  laid  down  by 
our  author,  that  “  every  thing  that  excites  the  dormant  intellect  of  a 
“  nation,  must  be  regarded  as  contributing  to  its  future  poetry." 

It  ia  possible,”  (he  goes  on  to  observe  with  a  justice  and  a  beauty  which  compel 
us  to  transcribe  his  sentiments,  though  somewhat  at  length,)  “  that  in  thus  adverting 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  (especially  classical  knowledge)  which  preceded  our  gold¬ 
en  age  of  originality,  we  may  be  cliallengcd  by  the  question,  how  much  the  greatest 
of  all  our  poets  was  indebted  to  learning.  We  are  apt  to  compare  such  geniuses  as 
Shakespeare  to  comets  in  the  moral  universe,  which  baffle  all  calculations  as  to  the 
causes  which  accelerate  or  retard  their  appearance,  or  from  which  we  can  predict  their 
return.  But  those  phenomena  of  poeticid  inspiration  are,  in  fact,  still  dependent  on 
tiie  laws  and  light  of  the  system  which  they  visit.  Poets  may  be  indebted  to  the 
learning  and  philosophy  of  tiieir  age,  without  being  themselves  men  of  erudition  or 
philosophers.  When  the  fine  spirit  of  truth  has  gone  abroad,  it  passes  insensibly  from 
mind  to  mind,  independent  of  its  direct  transmission  from  books ;  and  it  comes  home 
m  a  more  welcome  ^ape  to  the  poet,  when  caught  from  his  social  intercourse  with  his 
ipedes,  than  from  solitary  study.  Shakespeare's  genius  was  certainly  indebted  to  the 
intelligence  and  moral  principles  which  existed  in  his  age,  and  to  that  intelligence,  and 
to  those  moral  principles,  the  revival  of  classical  literature  undoubtedly  contributed.” 
ToL  L  p.  106,  107. 


The  dethronement  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  at  the  era  of  th« 
Beformation,  and  the  diffusion  of  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  Platonism 
into  the  studies  at  least  of  our  more  elegant  scholars,  are  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  which,  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  estimation,  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  our  poetry ;  nor  do  we  hesitate  in  giving  our  full  as¬ 
sent  to  his  proposition,  believing,  as  we  do  with  him,  that  “  Plato  was 
a  great  poet,  and  that,  if  he  had  put  in  practice  the  law  respecting 
poets,  which  he  prescribed  to  his  ideal  republic,  he  must  have  begun 
by  banishing  himself.” 

There  is  a  fashion  in  the  fame  of  poets,  as  “  there  is  a  tide  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  men and  the  bibliomanic^  spirit  of  the  day — which  ,though 
we  cannot  altogether  approve  of  it,  has  afforded  us,  in  common  with 
thousands,  too  much  amusement  to  permit  our  being  very  severe  up¬ 
on  its  follies — has  given  to  the  writers  of  the  age  immediately  preced¬ 
ing,  and  coeval  with  that  of  Spenser,  a  reputation  which  by  no  means 
belongs  to  them.  The  authors  of  The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  and 
Other  poets  of  the  same  period,  have,  in  our  estimation,  been  indebted 
to  the  antiquarian  taste  of  their  editors  and  readers,  rather  than  to 
their  own  poetical  merits,  for  the  late  revival  of  their  works  from  the 

Eve  of  eblivion,  to  walk  abroad,  though  it  be  but  for  a  day,  in  the 
se  of  popularity.  We  mean  not,  however,  by  this  remark,  to  insi¬ 
nuate  that  tliey  have  no  merit ;  but  merely  to  express  our  conviction, 
that  that  merit  has  been  greatly  over-rat^.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
one  of  the  few  cases  which  can  nave  any  claim  to  be  excepted  from 
this  censure,  the  fond  partiality  of  an  editor  for  the  autoor  whose 
jong-neglected  beauties  he  has  happily  discovered,  or,  which  Is  quite 
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as  gratifying  to  his  self-complacency,  which  he  fancies  that  he  has 
discovered,  has  induced  Dr.  Nott  to  contend,  that  L<ml  Surrey  was 
the  first  to  give  us  metrical  instead  of  rh3rthmical  versification.  That 
Surrey,  however,  was  not  the  inventor  of  our  metrical  versification,  will 
be  sufficiently  obvious  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  effectual  demurrer  to  the  claim,  namely, 
that,  “  with  just  allowance  for  ancient  pronunciation,  the  heroic  mea- 
“  sure  of  Cliaucer  will  be  ibund  in  general  not  only  to  be  metrically 
“  correct,  but  to  possess  considerable  harmony.  Nor  had  his  genius,** 
he  goes  on  with  equal  justice  to  observe,  “  the  potent  voice,  and  the 
“  magic  spell,  which  rouse  all  the  dormant  energies  of  a  language. 
^  In  certain  walks  of  composition,  though  not  in  the  highest,  viz.  in 
the  ode,  elegy,  and  epitaph,  he  set  a  chaste  and  delicate  example; 
**  but  he  was  cut  off  too  early  in  life,  and  cultivated  poetry  too  slight- 
"  ly,  to  carry  the  pure  stream  his  style  into  the  broad  and  bold 
**  channels  of  inventive  fiction.  Much  undoubtedly  he  did,  in  giv- 
“  ing  sweetness  to  our  numbers,  and  in  substituting,  for  the  rude 
tautology  of  a  former  age,  a  style  of  soft  and  brilliant  ornament,  of 
“  selected  expression,  and  of  verbal  arrangement,  which  often  winds 
into  graceful  novelties ;  though  sometimes  a  little  objectionable  from 
“  its  involution.  Our  language  was  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  in< 
“  troductiop  of  blank  verse." — Vol.  i.  p.  IIS,  114. 

This  is  doing  ample  justice  to  Surrey,  but  it  is  doing  no  more ;  though 
the  heroism  and  romantic  gallantry  of  the  man  is  apt  to  lead  the  mind, 
and  especially  the  mind  the  poet,  into  an  excessive  admiration  of 
his  talents  as  a  w'riter,  with  which  much  of  his  personal  history  is  in¬ 
timately  connected.  The  other  exception  to  the  sweeping  censure 
which  we  have  ventured  to  pronounce,  is  that  of  Lord  Surrey’s  friend 
and  cotemporary,  the  partner  also  in  the  revival  of  his  fame.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Wyatt,  whose  "  genius,”  says  Mr.  Campbell,  “  was  refined  and 
elevated  like  that  of  his  noble  friend ;  but  his  poetry  is  more  sen- 
“  tentious  and  sombrous;  and  in  his  lyrical  effusions  he  studied  terse- 
“  ness  rather  than  suavity."  One  beautiful  specimen,  inserted  in  this 
collection,  shews,  however,  that  Wyatt  had  mure  feeling  in  his  nature, 
and  more  unaffected  patlios  in  his  mode  of  expressing  it,  than  might 
be  expected  in  a  writer  of  the  age  and  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
We  allude  to  his  delightful  poem,  entitled,  "  The  Lover  complaineth 
“  the  unkindness  of  his  Love,”  beginning, 

**  My  lute,  adieu !  perform  the  last 
**  Labour  that  thou  and  1  shall  waste.” 

Somewhat  of  the  same  spirit  of  genuine  poetry  breathes  through  te* 
veral  of  the  pieces  which  our  editor’s  taste  has  gathered  from  the  poe¬ 
try  of  unknown  and  uncertain  authors  of  the  age  preceding  Spenser’s, 
and  is  still  more  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  few  specimens  of  the  p^ 
try  of  John  Harrington,  the  father  of  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Nugee  Antiquae.  "  His  love  verses,"  says  our 
author  with  great  truth,  “  have  an  elegance  and  terseness  more  mo- 
“  dem,  by  an  hundred  years,  than  those  of  his  cotemporaries.”  As 
far  as  ^eir  adherence  to  the  language  of  nature  and  of  passion  goes, 
and  surely  in  love  verses  this  must  constitute  a  great  portion  of  their 
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merit,  we  will  add,  too,  that  they  are  more  modem  and  more  poetical 
than  the  hjrperbolical  similes  and  stranj^e  conceits  of  Waller,  or  the 
correct  but  cold  mythological  elegies  of  Hammond.  What  we  have 
of  them  certainly  excites  in  our  minds,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  in 
our  author’s,  a  regret  that  he  did  not  write  more,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
that  more  of  what  he  did  write  has  not  come  down  to  ns.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  case  with  Turbervile,  from  whose  notable  collection  of 
“  Epitaphes,  Epigrams,  Songes,  and  Sonets,”  though  they  stamped 
^  him  as  a  sonnetteer  of  great  note  in  his  day,  Mr.  Campbell  has  not, 
as  we  think  most  wisely,  given  a  single  specimen,-  nor  has  any  serious 
sin  been  committed  against  good  taste  by  the  total  omission  of  his 
name. 


“  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.”  says  our  author,  “  the  effects  of  the  Iteformation 
became  visible  in  our  poetry,  by  blending  religious  with  poetical  enthusiasm,  or  rather 
by  substituting  the  one  for  the  other.  The  national  muse  became  puritanical,  and  was 
not  improved  by  the  change.  Then  flourished  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  who,  with  the 
best  intentions  and  the  worst  taste,  degraded  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  psalmody  by  flat  and 
homely  phraseology ;  and,  mistaking  vulgarity  for  simplicity,  turned  into  bathos  what 
they  found  sublime.  Such  was  the  love  of  versifying  holy  writ  at  that  period,  that  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  rhymed,  and  set  to  music,  by  Christopher  Tye.” — ^VoL  L 
116,  117. 


These,  however,  were  but  the  first  rude  blossoms  of  a  tree,  which, 
when  all  that  was  useless  in  the  imposing  but  too  exuberant  gaiety  of 
its  vernal  bloom  had  fallen  off,  produced  fruits  of  a  very  different  de¬ 
scription. 


«  In  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth,”  says  our  author,  “  the  English  mind  put  forth  its 
energies  in  every  direction,  exalted  by  a  purer  religion,  and  enlarged  by  new  views  of 
tmth.  This,”  he  continues,  was  an  age  of  loyidty,  adventure,  and  generous  emula- 
tioo.  The  chivalrous  character  was  sotlmed  by  intellectual  pursuits,  while  the  genius 
sf  diivalry  itself  sdll  lingered,  as  if  unwilling  to  depart,  and  paid  his  last  homage  to  a 
warlike  and  female  reign.  A  degree  of  romantic  fancy  remained  in  the  manners  and 
f^rstitions  of  the  people ;  and— ^e  philosophy  of  the  highest  minds  still  partook  of  a 
visionary  character.  A  poetical  spirit  infused  itself  into  ^e  practical  heroism  of  the 
^ :  and  some  of  the  worthies  of  that  period  seem  less  like  ordinary  men,  than  like  be¬ 
ings  called  forth  out  of  fiction,  and  arrayed  in  the  brightness  of  her  dreams.  'I'hey 
‘  High  thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  iff  courtesy.'  The  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
was  poetry  put  into  action.” — Vol.  i.  p.  120,  121. 
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In  such  an  we  cannot  be  surprised,  that  the  result  of  this  fresh 
supply  of  activity  to  the  public  mind  should  have  been,  as  it  was, 
the  more  complete  revival  of  classical  learning ;  tlie  translation  of  the 
best  authors,  especially  tlie  poets  of  olden  time ;  and  the  restoration 
to  our  northern  shores  of  the  long-banished  romance,  clothed  in  new 
charms  Iw  the  warm  and  fruitful  imaginations  of  the  minstrels  of  the 
south.  But  as  imperfection  is  the  characteristic  of  every  thing  that  is 
earthly,  and  we  can  here  enjoy  no  benefit  without  its  correspondent 
ill,  we  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  surprised,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  profusion  with  which  poetry  was  cultivated  at  such  a  renovat¬ 
ing  era,  should  be  its  inequality  of  merit,  and  its  irregularity  of  struc¬ 
ture.  The  lingering  chivalry  of  the  age  seemed  to  awaken  in  all  the 
absurdity  of  its  Quixotic  garb,  a  spirit  of  chivalrous  adventure  in  our 
poets,  or  would-be  poets  rather ;  and  the  same  times  which  a  Shak- 
*peare  adorned,  and  a  Spenser  graced,  witnessetl  the  court  of  Eliza- 
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beth  intently  studying  the  jargonic  Euphuism  of  Lilly,  and  mreand 
learned  critics  giving  directions  to  composers  how  to  make  verses 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  “  by  writing  them  in  the  shapes  of  eggs,  turbots, 
fusees,  and  lozenges.” 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  contributed  to  form,  and  to 
give  its  direction  to  the  genius  of  a  Spenser ;  and  such  the  gathered 
and  the  gathering  clouds,  from  which  that  genius  suddenly  emerged 
in  all  the  splendour  of  a  meridian  sun.  That  splendour,  however,  we 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  in  other  language  than  our  author’s ; 
whilst  by  poets  like  him  the  task  will  best  be  performed  of  pointing 
out  the  ^cks  that  obscured  its  brightest  rays. 

“  His  command  of  imagery,”  says  our  poetical  critic,  *'  is  wide,  easy,  and  luzu* 
riant.  He  Uirew  the  soul  of  harmony  into  our  verse,  and  made  it  more  warmly,  ten¬ 
derly,  and  magnificently  descriptive,  than  it  ever  was  before,  or,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
than  it  has  ever  been  since.  It  must  certainly  be  owned,  that  in  description  he  ex¬ 
hibits  nothing  of  the  brief  strokes  and  robust  power  which  characterize  the  very  great¬ 
est  poets ;  but  we  shall  no  where  find  more  airy  and  expansive  imi^es  of  visionary 
things,  a  sweeter  tone  of  sentiment,  or  a  finer  flush  in  the  colours  of  language,  than  in 
this  Uubens  of  English  poetry.  His  fancy  teams  exuberantly  in  minuteness  of  drciun- 
stances,  like  a  fertile  soil  sending  bloom  and  verdure  through  the  utmost  extremities  of 
the  foliage  which  it  nourishes.  On  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  work,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  miss  the  charm  of  strength,  symmetry,and  rapid  or  interesting  progress;  for  though 
the  plan  which  the  poet  designed  is  not  completed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  additional 
cantos  could  have  rendered  it  less  perplexed.  But  still  there  u  a  riduiess  in  his  mate¬ 
rials,  even  where  their  coherence  is  loose,  and  their  disposition  confused.  The  clouds 
of  his  allegory  may  seem  to  spread  into  shapeless  forms,  but  they  are  still  the  clouds  of 
a  glowing  atmosphere.  Though  his  story  grows  desultory,  the  sweetness  and  grace  of 
bis  manner  still  abide  by  him.  He  is  like  a  speaker  whose  tones  continue  to  pleas¬ 
ing,  though  he  nuty  sp^  too  long  ;  or  like  a  painter  who  makes  us  forget  the  defect  of 
his  design,  by  the  magic  of  his  colouring.  vVe  always  rise  from  perusing  him  with 
melody  in  the  mind's  ear,  and  with  pictures  of  romantic  beauty  impressed  in  the  ima¬ 
gination.  For  these  attractions,  the  “  Fairy  Queen”  will  ever  continue  to  be  resorted 
to  by  the  poetical  student.  It  is  not,  however,  very  popularly  read,  and  seldom,  per¬ 
haps,  from  beginning  to  end,  even  by  those  who  carefully  appreciate  its  beauties ;  this 
cannot  be  ascribed  merely  to  its  presenting  a  few  words  which  are  now  obsolete ;  not 
can  it  be  owing,  as  has  been  sometimes  alleged,  to  the  tedium  inseparable  from  pro¬ 
tracted  allegory.  Allegorical  fable  may  be  made  entertaining.  With  every  disadvan¬ 
tage  at  dress  and  language,  the  humble  John  Bunyan  hM  made  this  species  of  writing 
very  amusing.”  (Vol  1,  p.  12.S— 7.) 

It  is  alike  honourable  to  his  taste  and  his  character,  that  a  poet  of 
Mr.  Campbell’s  established  reputation  should,  in  an  age  like  this,  ven¬ 
ture  to  pronounce  the  elogium  he  merits  upon  the  author  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress ;  a  work  which  the  anti-methodistical  mania,  from  its 
extreme  sensibility,  and  ridiculous  and  groundless  caution  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  contagion,  has  almost  entirely  consigned  to  the 
nurseries  of  the  vulgar.  Those  who  have  thus  condemned,  un¬ 
read,  a  book,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  and  faults  we  say  not  but 
that  it  has — is  still,  amidst  its  rudeness,  the  evident  production  of  a 
master’s  hand,  must  obviously  be  men  who  decide  upon  the  judgment 
of  others,  and  not  on  their  own  ;  perhaps,  therefore,  the  following  few 
sentences  from  the  work  before  us,  may  produce  a  thorough  reforma* 
tiop  in  their  opinion. 
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*•  The  reader  may  poeeibly  smile,"  observes  Mr.  Campbell,  though  we  can  aMurc 
him  that  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  do  so,  at  the  names  of  Spenser  and 
Bunyan  being  brought  forward  for  a  moment  in  comparison ;  but  it  is  chiefly  because 
ihe  humbler  i^egorist  is  so  poor  in  language,  that  his  power  interesting  the  curiosity 
b  entitled  to  admiration.  We  are  told  by  critics  that  the  passions  may  be  allegorized, 
but  that  Holiness,  Justice,  and  other  su^  thin  abstractions  of  the  mind,  are  too  un> 
substantial  machinery  for  a  poet ;  yet  we  all  know  how  well  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progreu  (and  be  was  a  poet  though  he  wrote  in  prose)  has  managed  such  abstractions  as 
Mercy  and  Fortitude.  In  hu  artless  hands  those  attributes  cease  to  be  abstractions,  and 
become  our  most  intimate  friends."  (VoL  i,  p.  128.) 

We  are  wandering,  however,  from  our  subject,  though  we  do  so  in 
company  with  our  author,  and  in  this  instance  at  least,  his  example 
will  surely  justify  the  deviation,  and  we  now  return  to  his  short,  but 
just  and  animated  description  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  poetic^  fa¬ 
ther  of  a  Milton  and  a  Thomson,  at  the  fountain  of  whose  rich  and 
glowing  streams,  a  Gray  also  was  wont  to  quaff  full  draughts  of  in¬ 
spiration,  ere  he  wove  into  his  magic  song  those  “  thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  bium.” 

**  Upot)  the  whole,"  he  resumes,  "  if  I  may  presume  to  measure  the  imperfections  of 
•0  great  and  venerable  a  genius,  I  think  we  may  say  that,  if  hu  popularity  be  less  than 
universal  and  complete,  it  u  not  so  much  owing  to  hu  obsolete  language,  nor  to  dege¬ 
neracy  of  modem  taste,  nor  to  hu  choice  of  all^ry  as  a  subject,  as  to  the  want  of  that 
consolidating  and  crowning  strength,  which  alone  can  establish  works  of  fiction  in  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  all  readers  and  of  all  ages.  This  want  of  strength,  it  is  but  jtutice  to  say,  is 
cither  sidely  or  chiefly  apparent,  when  we  eaamine  the  entire  structure  of  hu  poem,  or 
so  large  a  portion  of  it  as  to  feel  that  it  does  not  impel  or  sustain  our  curiosity  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  length.  To  the  beauty  of  insulated  passages  who  can  be  blind  ?  The 
sublime  description  of  ‘  Him  who  with  the  night  duttt  ride,'  ‘  The  House  of  Riches,* 

*  The  Canto  of  Jealousy,’  *  The  Masque  of  Cupid,’  and  other  parts,  too  many  to  enu¬ 
merate,  are  so  splendid,  that,  after  reading  them,  we  feel  it  for  tiie  moment  invidious  to 
aik  if  they  are  symmetrically  united  into  a  whtde.”  (Vol.  1.  p.  131,  2.) 

We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  every  reader  of  taste  will  not  find  in  this 
short  passage  a  better  and  more  satisfactory  statement  than  he  would 
himself  have  given  of  the  measure  of  the  tedium  he  has  experienced 
in  perusing  the  chief  production  of  Spenser’s  muse,  when  the  vivid 
impression  which  his  mind  retains  of  its  many  isolated  beauties,  has  led 
him  to  suspect  that  the  fault  of  not  having  experienced  unmingled  de¬ 
light  has  been  his  own  ratlier  than  his  author’s. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  our  literature,  and  one 
on  which  the  fancy  delights  to  dwell,  that  the  era  of  the  appearance 
of  the  “  Faery  Queen"  was  that  of  the  commencement  of  Shakspeare’s 
f[lorious  career ;  events  of  whose  coincidence  any  nation  might  be 
mrtly  proud.  We  wish  our  limits  would  permit  us  to  give  even  a 
brief  outline  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  accurate  and  interesting  sketch  of  the 
earlier  state  and  progress  of  our  drama,  down  to  that  eventfid  mo¬ 
ment  in  its  history,  when  it  boldly  challenged  for  itself  a  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  the  walks  of  invention  and  of  poetry,  which  is  unreluctant- 
ly  granted  to  the  master  genius  of  the  bard  of  Avon.  W'ith  the  discri¬ 
minating  estimate  which  our  author  has  formed  of  the  peculiar  mould 
in  which  that  genius  seems  to  have  been  cast,  of  the  mighty  effects, 
the  important  revolutions  which  it  produced,  we  were  most  highly 
delighted,  as  wc  have  no  doubt  that  our  readers  will  be,  when  they 
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turn  to  the  pages  from  which  we  can  only  permit  ourselves  to  transcribe 
his  very  judicious  remarks  upon  Schlegel’s  proposition,  that  Shak- 
speare’s  supposed  violations  of  the  unities  will  entirely  disappear,  if 
we  properly  attend  to  a  distinction  which  he  has  very  justly  drawn 
between  the  classical  and  the  romantic  drama. 

There  are  traits,  however,  in  Shakespeare,"  saja  Mr.  Campbell  upon  thi* 
point.  “  which  I  must  own  appear  to  my  humble  judgment  incapable  of  being  Ulus* 
Crated  by  any  system  or  principles  of  art.  I  do  not  allude  to  his  historical  plays, 
which,  expiry  from  b^g  historkaL,  may  be  called  a  privileged  class.  But,  in 
those  of  pure  Setion,  it  strikes  me  that  there  are  licenses  conceded  indeed  to  imagi¬ 
nation’s  *  chartered  Ubertine,’  but  anomalous  with  regard  to  any  thing  which  can  be 
recognized  as  principles  in  dramatic  art.  When  Perdita,  for  instance,  grows  from 
the  cradle  to  the  marriage  altar  in  the  course  of  the  play,  I  can  perceive  no  unity  in 
the  design  of  the  piece,  and  take  refuge  in  the  supposition  of  Shakespeare’s  genius 
triumphing  and  trampling  o«er  art.  Yet  Mr.  Spiegel,  as  far  as  1  have  obsmed, 
makes  no  exception  to  this  breach  of  temporal  unity ;  nor,  in  proving  Shakespeare  a 
tegular  artist  on  a  mighty  scale,  does  he  deign  to  notice  this  drcumstance  even  as  the 
ultima  Thule  of  his  license.  If  a  man  contends  that  dramatic  laws  are  all  idle  re¬ 
strictions.  I  can  understand  him ;  or,  if  he  says  that  Perdita’s  growth  on  the  stage  is  a 
trespass  on  art,  but  that  Shakespeare’s  fascination  over  and  over  again  redeenu  it,  I 
can  both  understand  and  agree  with  him.  But  when  I  am  left  to  infer  that  all  this  is 
right  on  romantic  principles,  I  confess  that  those  principles  become  too  romantic  for 
my  conception.  If  Pe^ta  may  be  bom  and  mairied  on  the  stage,  why  may  not 
Webster’s  Duchess  of  Malfy  Ue-iu  between  the  acts,  and  produce  a  fine  famdy  of 
tragic  diildren  ?  Her  grace  actually  does  so  in  Webster’s  drama ;  and  he  is  a  poM  of 
some  genius,  though  it  is  net  quite  so  sufficient  as  Shakespeare’s,  to  give  a  *  sweet 
obvious  antidote’  to  such  *  perilous  stuff.’  ’’ — “  On  a  general  view,"  he  concludes, 
**  I  conceive  it  may  be  siud,  that  Shakespeare  nobly  and  legilimatdy  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  time  and  place  in  the  drama;  but,  in  extreme  cases,  I  would  rather 
agree  with  Cumberland,  to  wave  all  mention  of  hu  name  in  speaking  of  dramatic 
laws,  than  accept  of  those  licenses  for  art  which  are  not  art,  and  designate  irregulari. 
^  by  the  name  of  order."  Yol.  I.  p.  153,  156. 

Necessity,  rather  than  choice,  compels  us  to  pass  over  Ben  Jonson, 

the  moral  painter,  who  delights  over-much  to  show  his  knowledge 
"  of  moral  anatomy Drayton,  "  prone  to  Ovidian  conceits,"  but 
who  “  plays  with  them  so  gaily  that  they  almost  seem  to  become  him 
"  as  if  natural Daniel,  who,  as  one  of  his  cotemporaries  said  of 
him,  was  certainly  "  somewhat  a  flat,"  though  he  had  more  sanctity 
“  than  Drayton,  whilst  his  moral  reputation  rises  to  higher  dignity 
and  the  whole  hosts  of  poets,  of  quaUty  or  by  profession,  who  sprung 
up,  like  mushrooms  in  a  hot-bed,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
Virgin  queen,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  her  successor.  We 
cannot,  however,  dispense  with  one  short,  but  just  and  highly  poeti¬ 
cal  description  of  a  beautiful  anon}rmous  poem,  which,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  w'as  a  production  of  the  former  period. 

“  Tlie  Soul’s  Errand,”  says  Mr.  Campbell,  and  we  go  along  with  him  in  every 
.word  of  aommendation  which  he  pronoimces  on  it,  “  by  whomsoever  it  was  written,  b 
'a  burst  of  genuine  poetry.  I  know  not  how  that  short  production  has  ever  affected 
other  readers ;  but  it  carries  to  my  imagination  an  appeal  which  I  cannot  easily  account 
for  from  a  few  simple  rhymes.  It  places  the  last,  and  inexpressibly  awful  hour  of 
existence,  before  my  view,  and  sounds  like  a  sentence  of  vanity  on  the  things  of  thb 
world,  pnmounced  by  a  dying  man,  whose  eye  glares  on  eternity,  and  whose  voice  b 
rabed  by  strength  from  another  world.”  YoL  I.  p.  168,  169. 
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Our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  readily  excuse  our  saying  any  thing 
more  at  present  of  the  Metaphysical  school  of  poetry,  titan  that  it  be¬ 
gan  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetn  with  Donne  and  Sir  John  Davies,  who, 
at  twenty-five,  wrote  a  poem  in  quartains  on  the  immortality  of'*  the 
soul,  and  at  fifly-two,  when  he  was  a  statesman  and  a  judge,  another 
upon  dancing.  As  readily,  %e  are  persuaded,  will  the  majority  of 
them  agree  with  us  in  approving  Mr.  Campbell’s  condemnation  of  “the 
fashion  of  the  present  day,  to  solicit  public  esteem,  not  only  for  the 
best  and  better,  but  fot  the  humbler  and  meanest  of  the  writers  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth."  “  Happily,  however,"  he  observes,  “  the  task 
“  of  pressing  indifferent  authors  on  the  public  attention  is  a  fruitless 
**  one.  They  may  be  dug  up  from  oblivion,  but  life  cannot  be  put 
"  into  their  reputations.  *  Can  these  bones  live  ?'  Nature  will  have 
“  her  course,  and  dull  books  will  be  forgotten  in  spite  of  biblio- 
**  graphers."  These  gentlemen,  we  suspect,  are  not  men  of  very 
great  taste,  or,  instead  of  raking  up  the  rubbish  of  the  darkest  con- 
bibutors  to  the  sombre  melan^oly  of  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates, 
they  would  have  revived  one  of  the  few  poets  of  that  age  whose 
works  are  any  thing  like  worth  reviving.  We  allude  to  Giles  Fletcher, 
of  whom  Mr.  Campbell  observes,  with  much  truth,  that,  “  inferior 
“  as  be  is  to  Spenser  and  Milton,  he  might  be  figured,  in  his  happiest 
“  moments,  as  a  link  of  connexion  in  our  poetry  between  these  con- 
<*  genial  spirits ;  for  he  reminds  us  of  both, and  evidently  gave  hints  to 
"  the  latter  in  a  poem  on  the  same  subject  with  Paradise  Regained.” 

We  here  avail  ourselves  of  a  natural  and  methodical  division  of  the 
nbject,  to  suspend  our  analysis.  The  next  part  of  Mr.  Campbell’s 
essay  b^ns  with  the  reign  of  James  I.  To  this,  and  its  accompany- 
mg  notices  and  criticisms,  we  shall  direct  our  attention  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  number. 


Ait.  II. — An  Explanation  of  Captain  Sabine's  Remarks  on 
the  late  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  Baffiii's  Bay.  By  Caphuu 
John  Ross,  R.  N.  Murray:  London,  1819- 

Having  in  our  sixth  number  laid  before  our  readers  the  cliarge^ 
brought  against  Captiun  Ross  by  h'ls  philosophical  assistant  Cap¬ 
tain  Sabine,  we  hold  ourselves  bound  in  justice  to  the  former  of 
these  gallant  officers,  to  lose  no  time  in  giving  equal  publicity  to 
the  “  Explanation”  which  he  has  now  produced.  As,  however, 
in  the  case  of  Sabine’s  pamphlet,  we  satisfied  ourselves  with  a 
wple  itatement  of  the  accusations  therein  contmned,  and  of  the 
grounds  generally  upon  which  the  several  charges  were  founded ; 
80,  in  the  present  instance,  we  shall  religiously  abstain  from  all 
commentary  upon  the  sundry  points  at  issue,  and  from  all  ex- 
presfflon  of  our  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  weight  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  has  been  adduced  on  either  side,  to  support  or  repel 
the  impeachment  on  Captain  Ross’s  candour. 
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The  reader  will  remember  then,  that  the  principal  charge  urg¬ 
ed  against  the  officer  whom  we  have  just  named,  rests  upon  the 
all^ation,  that,  in  collecting  materials  for  his  book,  he  has  made 
use  of  certain  papers  which  belonged  to  Captain  Sabine,  not  on- 
ly  without  acknowledgment,  but  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
transferring  all  the  merit  connected  with  them  to  a  near  relative 
of  his  own,  Mr.  James  Clark  Ross,  his  nephew.  The  evidence, 
agmn,  upon  which  this  charge  is  supported,  was  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  said  Mr.  J.  C.  Ri)ss  himself,  who,  in  the  presence 
of  Messrs.  Parry,  Liddon,  and  Hooper,  of  the  royal  navy,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  any  one  of  the  documents 
under  dispute,  but  that  he  had  on  the  voyage  copied  them  from 
Captain  ^bine's  manuscripts,  for  his  uncle,  the  commander  of 
the  squadron,  by  the  permission  of  that  officer.  In  reply  to  this, 
however,  it  is  asserted  by  Captain  Ross  that  the  principal  papers 
inserted  in  his  volume,  and  claimed  by  Captain  Sabine,  are  not 
the  copies  which  were  taken  by  his  nephew  in  the  manner  just  de- 
sciibed  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  extracted  from  the 
log  of  the  Isabella,  the  commodore’s  own  ship ;  and  moreover, 
that  Mr.  James  Ross  was  misled,  or  had  allowed  himself  to  fall 
into  a  gross  mistake,  when  he  declared,  before  the  officers  of  the 
Hecla  and  Griper,  that  the  Observations  on  the  Pendulum,”  a 
**  Table  shewing  the  magnetic  dip,  and  intensity  of  the  magne¬ 
tic  force,”  and  the  “  Meteorological  register,”  all  published  in 
CapUun  Ross’s  volume,  were  the  identical  memoranda  which 
he  bad  transcribed  from  the  note-book  of  CapUun  Sabine.  The 
following  letter  from  the  nephew  to  the  uncle  conUuns  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  part  of  the  defence. 

My  dear  uncle,  I  beg  of  you  to  publish  the  following  remarki, 
in  explanation  to  (of)  the  questions  and  answers  published  by  Cap¬ 
tain  ^bine. 

"  In  the  set  of  observations  made  on  the  pendulum  in  Baffin’s  Bay, 
I  was  present  and  assisting.  There  was  only  one  other  set  made  dur¬ 
ing  our  voyage :  at  these  1  was  not  present. 

"  1  did  copy  Captain  Sabine’s  meteorological  register  for  you,  and 
was  ignorant,  when  your  work  was  published,  of  the  existence  of  any 
other.  It  was  not  until  you  had  explained  this  tome,  and  until  I  had 
conversed  with,  and  learned  from  Mr.  Bushnan,  that  he  had  framed 
a  new  one  from  the  ship’s  1(^,  in  consequence  of  my  copy  being  found 
incorrect,  that  I  have  been  conscious  of  having  laboured  under  a  mis¬ 
take  on  this  subject-  It  was  from  the  same  source,  during  the  same 
conversation,  and,  by  referring  to  the  originals,  that  I  am  now  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  Table  published  by  you  on  the  magnetic  dip  and  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  magnetic  force,  was  taken  from  your  book,  {manuscripl  lee 
suppose, )  and  not  from  the  copy  which  I  had  previously  taken  for 
myself  from  Captain  Sabine’s  papers,  by  his  permission,  as  I  bad 
son  to  believe,  when  conversing  with  him  in  Dowring  .Street,  on  the 
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S8th  of  March  lak.  This  I  notified  to  Captiun  Sabine  a  few  days  be- 
fore  he  published  his  book.  The  conversation  in  Downing  Street  took 
place  a  few  days  after  your  publication  appeared.  1  had  not  then 
read  it;  but  Captain  Sabine  shewed  me  the  Tabl^  which  having 
every  appearance  of  agreeing  with  the  copies  I  had  given  you,  1  then 
felt  no  hesitation  in  bdieving  and  stating  niy  belief  that  they  were 
the  same.  Wherein  1  have  been  incorrect  1  have  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plained.'' 

Such  a  mistake,  we  will  admit,  is  by  no  means  improbable ; 
for  as  the  young  gentleman  had  not  actually  compared  the  **  Ta¬ 
bles”  and  “  Observations”  contained  in  his  uncle’s  work,  with 
those  which  he  had  copied  from  Captiun  Sabiiie's  papers ;  and 
as  this  officer  asserted,  that  those  published  by  Captain  Ross  were 
bis  property,  and  the  very  same  that  he  had  permitted  to  be  co- 

Sied  at  sea  for  the  use  o^  the  commodore,  the  declaraUon  of  Mr. 
ames  Ross  cannot  be  r^arded  as  decisive,  one  way  or  the  other, 
of  the  originality  and  authorship  of  these  scientific  memoranda. 
Young  Ross  ought  unquestionably  to  have  seen  the  Tables  in¬ 
serted  in  the  printed  work,  as  well  as  those  which  he  had  copied 
on  board  ship,  before  he  was  called  upon  to  pronounce  on  tneir 
identity ;  ana  the  neglect  of  this  necessary  preliminary  reflects 
tery  little  credit  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  parties  concerned.  We 
all  know  that  a  person  of  greater  discernment  than  this  midship¬ 
man  appears  to  be,  may  copy  a  paper  in  a  fiur  hand,'  and  with 
all  requisite  leisure,  and  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  sevend  months, 
have  a  very  indistinct  recollection  of  its  contents ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count,  as  ^n  as  we  are  informed  that  the  deponent,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  had  not  read  the  book  at  the  time  he  was  exanuned  as 
to  certain  documents  contained  in  it,  we  -let  his  answers  go  fdt 
nothing,  and  only  wonder  at  the  facility  of  temper  which  permit¬ 
ted  him  to  speak  so  decidedly,  without  the  means  of  ascertiun- 
ing  the  truth  of  his  averments. 

As  another  circumstance  in  favour  of  Captain  Ross,  we  ought 
to  mention  that  Mr.  Bushnan,  the  gentleman  to  whom  allusion  is 
made  in  the  letter  quoted  above  from  Mr.  James  Ross  to  his  un¬ 
de,  declares  that  the  Meteorological  Register  at  least,  the  most 
important  of  the  papers  claimed  by  Captain  Sabine,  was  drawn 
up  from  original  materials  belonging  to  the  Isabella.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  note,  addressed  to  Captain  Iloss,  is  dated  at  London,  22d 
April. 

**  Dear  Sir,— Understanding  it  is  ybur  wish  I  should  certify  my 
having  formed  the  meteorological  plates  from  the  original  logs  of  the 
Isabella,  and  that  the  charts  were  also  formed  from  a  correct  copy 
rf  tlie  originals  deposited  in  the  hydrographic  office,  (Admiralty,) 
I  am  most  ready  to  assure  you,  in  obedience  to  your  direction*,  they 
VOL.  II,  xn.  II.  T. 
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were  extracted  from  the  aforesaid  original  documents.  I  am, 
&c.  ,  “  T.  Bcshkan.’* 

It  has  not  been  quite  so  easy,  however,  for  Captain  Ross  to 
clear  up  matters  on  the  subject  of  the  Magnetic  Table  ascribed 
by  liim,  witli  more  tlian  fatherly  partiality,  to  the  labour  of  hit 
nephew;  inasmuch  as  the  smd  young  man  could  not  help  know, 
ing,  whether  or  not  he  had  any  hand  in  constructing  that 
Table,  and. whether  he  actually  made  the  observations  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Captain's  volume, 
it  is  thus  spoken  of:  “  Table  shoutng  the  magnetic  dip  and 
intensity  the  magnetic  Jorce,  Jhirnished  by  Mr.  James  Rosty 
whoy  with  Captain  Sabiney  was  employed  particularly  to  make 
these  observations^  Now,  at  the  interview  already  mentioned, 
which  took  place  between  these  two  officers  in  the  presence  of 
Messrs.  Parry,  Liddon,  and  Hooper,  Captain  Sabine  put  to 
Mr.  James  Ross  the  following  question :  <<  I  call  on  you,  as 

an  officer  and  as  a  gentleman,  to  state  whether  any  of  the  ob. 
servations  contiuned  in  that  Table  were  made  by  you ;  whether 
you  ever  made  any  observations  on  the  dip  or  force ;  and  how 
and  when  you  became  possessed  of  the  ‘  Table'  printed  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Ross?"  To  this  Mr.  James  Ross  made  answer  in  these 
terms :  “  I  never  did  make  any  observations  bn  the^  magnetic 

dip  or  force,  and  I  copied  that  table  from  your  jpapers,  by  your 
permission,  during  the  voyage." 

By  inspecting  the  letter  inserted  above,  the  reader  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  this  phUosophe  malgr^  lui  assures  his  uncle,  that  the 
declaration  just  quoted  was  grounded  on  a  mistake.  **  I  am 
now  satisfied,"  says  he,  “  that  the  Table  published  by  you  on 
the  magnetic  dip,  and  inten«ty  of  the  magnetic  force,  was  taken 
from  your  book,  (manuscript  of  course,)  and  not  from  the  copy 
which  I  had  previously  taken  for  myself  from  Ca))tain  Sabine's 
papers."  But  in  what  sense,  we  are  compelled  to  ask,  was  the 
said  Table  furnished  by  Mr.  James  Ross,  who  explicitly  de¬ 
clares  that  he  never  made  any  observations,  and  that  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  it  was  extracted  from  the  CapUun's  own  journal  ?  In  an¬ 
swer  to  this  very  natural  query.  Captain  Ross  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  odd  reply.  He  informs  us,  that 

"  ■■■■■•  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Roas  made  a 
voluntary  deposition,  that  the  observations  on  the  magnetic  dip  and 
magnetic  force  were  copied  from  my  manuscript  memorandum-book, 
in  my  presence.  By  this  it  is  proved  that  Mr.  Ross  furnished  the 
obaervations  on  the  dip  and  magnetic  force,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
copied  them  from  my  papers,  (which  inde^  he  did  in  my  pre- 
sence;)  that  he  made  one  of  Uie  most  important  observations,  and 
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that  I»e  assisted  in  others.” — “  It  is  here  proper  to  obsen-e,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  csiitiin,  “  that,  in  the  manuscript  given  to  the  engraver,  it 
was  written  ‘  partly  furnished,’  and  that  the  word  ‘  partly'  M’as  left 
out  in  the  engraving  by  mistake.”  ^ 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  various  arc  the  fortunes  of  men 
in  this  vain  world,  and  hcnv  capricious  are  the  principles  upon 
which  its  good  and  evil  things  are  awardetl.  ('aptain  Sahine, 
for  example,  claims  every  thing  and  gets  nothing ;  he  is  in  his 
own  estimation  “  le  phUosophe  sans  and  yet  he  has  no 

merit  in  the  eve  of  his  superior  officer ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  James  Ross,  who  protests  over  and  over  again  that 
he  did  nothing,  and  knew  nothing  in  the  way  of  science,  .saving 
and  excepting  the  science  of  penmanship,  comes  forth  into  pulv- 
lic  view  loaded  with  philosophic  honours — the  author  of  “  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Pendulum,"  which  he  did  not  know  he  had 
made,  and  of  a  “  Table  showing  the  Magnetic  Dip  and  Inten- 
aty,”  concerning  which  he  had  lost  all  recollection  w'hether  it 
was  cc^ed  from  liis  uncle’s  jwrtfolio,  or  from  that  tif  (’aptain 
Sabine. 

Why  did  not  Captmn  Ross  say  honestly  and  Ixildly,  tliat  the 
magnetic  observations  were  furnished  by  himself,  instead  of  first 
telling  the  public  that  they  were  furnished  by  his  nephew,  and 
afierwards  compelling  the  same  youth  to  make  a  “  voluntarv 
deposition,"  that  he  had  copied  them  from  his  uncle's  manuscript 
memorandum-book  ?  On  other  matters  of  a  similar  nature,  the 
Captain  manifests  no  such  delicacy.  The  deep-sea  clamms,  for 
instance,  he  describes  with  a  very  becoming  degree  of  self-com¬ 
placency,  and  informs  the  reader,  that  “  this  instrument  was 
invented  by  me,  on  board  His  Majc.stv's  ship  Isaliella,  in  the 
early  part  of  our  voyage  to  the  Arctic  Regions."  And  surely  a 
set  of  magnetic  observations,  and  a  Table  founded  ii]Km  them, 
could  not  fail  to  lie  as  cretlitable  to  a  scientific  navigator  as  an 
inverted  bucket  for  bringing  up  mud  and  stones  from  the  depth 
of  the  ocean. 

Those  who  have  read  the  article  on  Captain  Ross's  liook  in 
our  former  number  require  not  to  be  informed,  that,  besides  the 
direct  declaration  of  Mr.  James  Ross  in  favour  of  Captmn  Sa¬ 
bine’s  claims,  this  last-named  officer  endeavours  to  prove  that 
Captain  Ross  must  have  used  one  of  his  papers  at  least  without 
acknowledgment,  because,  in  the  process  of  altering  it,  so  that  it 
might  appear  his  own,  he  has  introduced  mistakes  and  con¬ 
tradictions  which  destroy  the  whole."  The  inference  from  this, 
according  to  Captain  Sabine,  is,  that  the  commanding  officer 
did  not  understand  the  subject  sufficiently  t«i  draw  up  a  jiaper 
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from  his  own  observations,  and  ihat  in  using  the  help  with 
which  he  had  supplied  himself,  he  has  shewn  his  ignorance,  by 
introducing  contr^ictory  statements. 

In  reply  to  this  charge,  Captmn  Ross  writes  as  follows ;  but, 
whether  satisfactorily  or  not,  we  leave  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  opinion. 

"  It  is  said  that  ‘  I  have  introduced  mistakes  and  contradictions 
which  destroy  the  whole' — It  will  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that 
the  whole  of  this  charge  rests  on  two  errors  of  the  press,  and  on  one 
mistake  made  by  Mr.  Ross.  The  former  consists  in  the  interchange 
of  the  terms  *  new’  and  ‘  old’  rates,  and  in  printing  the  marks  for 
minutes  in  place  of  that  for  seconds  ;  errors  easily  arising  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  part  of  the  work  was  hurried  on.  Mr. 
Ross’s  error  consists  in  tidcing  the  ^um  instead  of  the  difference ;  a 
very  venial  mistake,  particularly  as  it  makes  no  difference  in  the 
ship’s  reckoning,  since  1  used  my  own  observations,  in  which  that 
mistake  did  not  exist.” 

New  for  old,  minutes  for  seconds,  and  sum  for  difference,  may 
be  venial  errors,  inasmuch  as  no  sins  of  this  kind  are  mortal  sms; 
but  certainly  they  are  very  gross  errors,  and  not  easily  to  be 
explained  even  “  from  the  rapidity  with  which  this  part  of  the 
work  was  hurried  on.” 

We  might  be  accused  of  acting  unfairly  towards  Captain  Ross,  did  we 
not  mention,  that  he  sets  out  in  hispamphlet,  by  detailing  the  progress 
of  a  correspondence,  which  ended  in  a  determination  on  his  part  to 
return  all  Captain  Sabine’s  papers,  and  whereby  the  reader  is  led  to 
believe  that  they  were  so  returned.  He  quotes  a  note  from  Mr.  Bar- 
row,  addressed  we  know  not  to  whom,  of  which  the  object  will  be 
learned  by  perusing  the  following  paragraph. 

**  I  certainly  did  tell  Captain  Sabine  that  I  had  given  the  papers  in  question  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Ross,  to  make  use  of  Uiem  for  his  publication,  conceiving  that,  as  commandinf; 
officer  of  the  expedition,  and  about  to  give  the  public  an  accotuit  of  it,  he  was  entitled 
to  every  thing  the  Admiralty  could  give  him  (  but  I  did  not  tell  Captain  Sabine  that 
they  were  in  the  press,  because  I  well  know  that  they  were  not.  Captain  Ross  lutvin^ 
token  them  away,  only,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  tlie  preceding  evening.  But  as  Captain 
Sabine  laid  great  stress  on  his  papers,  1  told  him  that  I  would  get  them  back  from 
Captain  Ross,  who,  I  had  not  tlie  smallest  doubt,  would  send  them  without  hesita¬ 
tion.  1  immediately  wrote  Captain  Ross  de»ring  to  see  him,  and  he  actually  retuni- 
ed  them  the  following  day.  Since  that  time  1  Iiave  not  seen  Captain  Sabine  at  the 
Admiralty,  but  causkl  copies  of  the  papers  in  question  to  be  taken,  and  the  oriffiaab 
tenl officially  to  the  Royal  Society,  who  had  recommended  Captain  Sabine.” 

Tills  is  all  very  well,  one  of  Sabiqe’s  friends  might  say  ;  but  what 
became  of  the  cojnes  of  the  several  papers  which  were  taken  by  young 
Ross  during  the  voyage  homeward  ?  These  would  serve  the  purpose 
of  plagiarism  as  well  as  the  originals  ;  and  it  is  only  trifling  witli  us 
to  repeat  the  assurance  that  Captain  ^bine’s  documents  were  sent  to 
a  place  of  security,  if  transcripts  of  the  more  important  of  them  were 
carefully  retained.  We  have  simply  to  remark,  that  Captain  Ross 
Inis  not  entirely  removed  the  ground  upon  which  this  insinuation 
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rests.  We  hazard  this  observation,  however,  only  upon  tlie  sup¬ 
position  that  all  the  scientific  notices  connected  with  the  late  voy¬ 
age  of  discovery  were  the  sole  work  of  Captain  Sabine.  But  this 
appears  to  have  t)een  by  no  means  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  it  shonld 
seem  that  the  principal  part  of  tlie  astronomical  duty  was  peformed 
by  Captain  Rom  himself,  who,  perceiving  tliat  his  assistant  was  alto¬ 
gether  without  experience  in  the  method  of  using  instruments  at  sea, 
never  trusted  to  his  reports  without  having  verified  them  by  his  own 
observations.  In  the  outset  of  the  expedition,  Captain  Sabine  "  mo¬ 
destly  declared  tliat  he  had  never  taken  a  lunar  observation  in  his 
life and  even  after  all  the  practice  which  lie  enjoyed  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  “  he'never  succeeded,”  says  Captain  Ross,  in  obtaining  a  lunar 
distance  when  the  sun  or  star  was  to  the  westward  of  the  moon." 

“  Captain  Sabine,”  he  continues,  **  ou^t  not  to  find  fault  with  rqp  for  copying 
his  observations ;  for  he  ought  to  recoUect  that  he  has  copied  from  me  the  observations 
«a  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  were  made  entirely  on  my  plan,  and 
ascuted  by  myself  on  board  the  Isabella  and  Alexander ;  the  diagram  whi^  he  has 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  of  the  experimenu  made  in  the  Isabella 
when  he  was  on  shore  at  Shetland,  was  also  copied  from  me,  as  well  as  the  diagram  of 
the  Alexander’s  deviation ;  they  were  both  taken  from  niy  book,  which  Captain  Sabine 
used  always  to  refer  to  when  he  corrected  the  bearings  of  any  object  for  the  deviation.” 

In  short,  tlie  observations  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  common 
property  on  board  the  ships ;  and,  as  the  object  of  tlie  voyage  was  of 
a  public  nature,  it  was  right  that  they  should  be  held  as  such.  And 
we  will  add,  tliat,  if  Captain  Ross  had  not  adopted  the  questionable 
policy  of  ascribing  the  merit  of  tlie  more  important  papers  to  his  ne¬ 
phew,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  required  to  be  put  in  mind  that  he 
had  any  hand  in  them  at  all,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find 
fiiult  with  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  them. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  held  very  complimentiuy  to  remark,  after 
all  that  has  b^n  said  in  relation  to  those  scientific  memoranda,  that 
they  are  really  not  worth  the  quarrelling  about.  All  that  has  there¬ 
by  been  add^  to  our  knowledge,  on  the  magnetic  influence,  on  the 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  and  on  the  phenomena  of  electricity  as 
connected  with  tiie  aurora  borealis,  would  not  greatly  adorn  a  prize 
essay  in  one  of  our  second-rate  academies.  Again,  as  to  a  register 
of  winds,  and  a  list  of  temperatures,  whether  of  air  or  water,  there  is 
no  one  in  tliese  days,  above  the  rank  of  a  skipper’s  mate  or  a  £urm 
servant,  who  would  take  any  credit  to  himself  for  having  kept  it ;  and 
the  famed  meteorological  register  of  Captain  Sabine  amounts  to  no¬ 
thing  more.  1  iidoed  there  appears  no  small  room  for  blame  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  arrangements  which  were  gone  into  for  the  late  expedition.  The 
Royal  Somety  recommended  ftie  gentleman  we  have  now  named, 

as  a  proper  person  to  conduct  the  experimentt  rni  board  one  of  the 
vessels tlie  Admiralty  handed  him  over  to  Captain  Ross,  as  one 
“  well  skilled  in  astronomy,  natural  history,  and  various  branches  of 
knowledge whilst  Captain  Sabine  himself  declares  that  he  is  not  a 
naturalist,  (saving  in  omitholi^,)  “  that  his  recommendation  and 
appointment  had  no  reference  whatever  to  natural  history,  and  that 
it  was  never  mentioned  either  by  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  inquired  into  his  qualifications,  or  by  the  Admiralty” ! 
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We  know  not  how  Captain  Sabine  will  explain  the  charge  brought 
against  him  by  Captain  Ross,  of  having  kept  up  a  variety  of  sped- 
mens,  botanical  and  mineralogical,  which  he  ought  to  have  delivered 
up  for  the  public  service.  “  He  gave,”  save  tliis  officer,  "  bis  word 
of  honour  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  as  well  as  to  myself, 
that  I  had  duplicates  of  every  thing,  and  his  boxes  were  therefore 
given  up  uno{)ened.”  And  yet  Captain  Sabine,  after  stating  in  his 
pamphlet  that  his  collection  of  plants  was  presented  to  the  herbarium 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  proceeds  to  boast,  that  “  of  nine  new  spedes 
which  have  been  added  to  arctic  botany,  seven  were  exdusively 
brought  home  by  me." — "  If  Captain  Sabine,"  observes  our  autlior, 

did  add  seven  of  the  nine  new  species,  he  ought  not,  after  his  de< 
claration  above  referred  to,  to  have  done  this.”  In  this  every  one 
must  concur  with  Captain  Ross. 

We  hav£  no  wish  to  return  to  the  contested  points  which  resjiect 
Lancaster  Sound.  It  may  be  right  to  observe,  however,  that  no  one 
was  less  hopeful  of  a  passage  in  that  direction  than  Captain  Sabine; 
and  it  was  not  until  his  views  had  been  somewhat  enlightened  by 
conversation  at  home,  that  he  became  a  convert  to  that  opinion. 
Captain  Ross  has  published  two  letters,  one  from  Mr.  'I'hom,  the 
purser  of  the  Isaliella,  and  the  other  from  Mr.  Roliertson,  first  lieute¬ 
nant  of  that  ship ;  both  of  which  go  to  prove  that  Captain  Sabine 
had  frequently  expressed  his  belief,  that  no  passage  existed  in  Lan¬ 
caster  Sound,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  look  for  one  before  reaching 
Cumberland  Straits :  and  the  only  regret  which  he  expressed  upon 
finding  that  they  were  not  to  push  farther  up  the  Sound,  arose,  not 
from  any  expectation  he  had  of  a  passage  existing  there,  but  from 
losing  so  g(^  an  opportunity  of  making  a  near  approach  to  the 
magnetic  pole.  As  to  the  land,  again,  at  the  bottom  of  this  Sound, 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  master  (Greenland)  of  the  Isabella,  writes  to  Captain 
Ross  as  follows : 

**  I  have  carefully  read  your  book,  from  the  beginning  to  page  174,  and  6od  no¬ 
thing  in  it  but  what  is  correct ;  and  concerning  Lancaster  Sound,  I  am  fully  satis¬ 
fied  it  is  correct.  I  have  not  had  any  letters  from  any  of  tlie  officers  which  were  un¬ 
der  your  command,  and  I  think  neither  Captain  Sabine  nor  any  of  them  will  write 
me  on  the  subject,  as  they  have  heard  me  say  repeatedly,  that  I  had  teen  the  land 
round  the  bottom  of  the  Sound,” 

In  one  word,  tliere  seems  to  have  been  little  cordiality  between 
Captains  Ross  and  Sabine,  from  first  to  last ;  and,  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  such  circumstances,  tliey  could  never  see  any  thing  with 
the  same  eyes.  The  latter,  too,  appears  to  have  become  sulky  and 
obstinate  towards  the  end  of  the  voyage ;  and  thus  we  find  that, 
when  in  Lancaster  Somid,  Captain  Ross  went  below  and  said,  '*  that, 
he  was  now  satisfied,  for  he  had  seen  tlie  land  all  round.  Captain 
Sabine  kept  his  seat,  thinking  it  not  worth  his  while  to  go  upon 
deck.”  The  public  are  the  sufferers  in  all  such  cases ;  and  it  is,  at 
least,  excessively  provoking,  that  the  interest  of  science,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  discovery,  have  bron  so  opj)oscd  by  personal  antipathies  and 
official  misunderstandings. 
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Akt.  III.  Journey  through  Aeia  Minory  Armeuiay  and  Koor- 
.  distany  in  the  years  181S  and  1814;  with  remarks  on  the 
Marches  of  Alexandery  and  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
By  John  Macdonald  Kinnki'k,  Captain  in  the  service  of  the 
Honourable  the  East  India  Company ;  Town  Major  of  Fort 
St.  George ;  and  Political  Agent  at  the  Durbar  of  his  High¬ 
ness  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  8vo.  Pp.  603.  Murray, 
London. 

jSooKs  of  travels  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  amusing 
and  the  instructive.  The  work  befpre  us  is  of  the  latter  descrip¬ 
tion.  There  are  here  few  amusing  anecdotes,  few  tasteful  de¬ 
scriptions  of  picturesque  scenery,  and  Ihtle  of  that  glowing  ani¬ 
mated  narrative  which  fixes  the  attention  of  the  superficial  read¬ 
er,  and  obtains  the  author  a  transient  popularity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  severe  scholar,  who  looks  only  tor  information,  and  can 
toil  through  a  dry  detail  of  routes,  geographical  positions,  and 
physical  features  of  countries  still  imperfectly  known  in  Europe, 
will  find  his  labour  amply  repaid. 

Mr.  Macdonald  Kinneir,  the  representative  of  an  aucient  Scot¬ 
tish  family,  entered  the  army,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  at  the 
early  age  of  twelve  years,  and  has  almost  ever  since  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  active  service.  In  1808,  he  accompanied  Sir  John 
Malcolm  on  his  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  and  during  bis 
retidence  at  Teheraun,  traversed  that  interesting  kingdom  in 
various  directions.  In  a  first  attempt  to  travel  over  land  to 
Constantinople,  he  was,  soon  after  leaving  Bagdad,  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Braoween  Arabs,  plundered,  and  left  for  dead  in  uie 
desert,  amid  the  corpses  of  several  of  his  still  more  unfortunate 
companions.  His  guides,  who  had  escaped  by  the  fleetness  of 
their  horses,  returning  to  the  spot  after  tne  robbers  had  depart¬ 
ed  with  their  booty,  found  him  still  alive,  and  carried  him  nack 
to  Bagdad,  where  he  soon  recovered  his  strength.  Taking  his 
departure  thence  a  second  time,  he  ascended  in  the  line  of  the 
Tigris  to  Mosul,  and  cro.«sing  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia  by 
Nisibin,  Merdin,  and  Diarbekr,  proceeded  by  Amasia  ana 
through  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  employed  in  condensing  the  ob¬ 
servations  made  on  Persia  by  himself,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
the  embassy,  in  a  memoir  which  was  soon  after  published, 
and  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  attended  to  the  progress  of 
geographical  knowledge. 
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In  1813,  he  agun  left  his  native  country,  on  a  mis^on,  if  we 
are  not  misinformed,  from  the  East  India  Company.  The  Le. 
vant  was,  during  the  war,  filled  with  emissaries  of  the  French 
government,  who  were  indefatigable  in  collecting  intelligence, 
and  farthering  the  views  of  their  employers,  while  the  English 
ambassadors  at  the  Porte  were  often  left  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
every,  occurrence.  From  his  long  residence  in  the  east,  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  orientals,  Mr. 
Kinneir  was  selected  as  a  fit  person  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  Company  in  that  part  of*  the  world,  and  counteract  the  ma¬ 
chinations  or  the  enemy.  His  mission,  however,  appears  to  have 
had  an  ulterior,  and  still  more  important  object.  The  views  of 
Napoleon  during  the  continuance  of  his  power,  were  believed  to 
extend  to  an  over-land  invasion  of  our  eastern  possessions.  This 
was  assimied  as  the  repiote  object  of  his  Egyptian  expedition, 
and  in  the  o|Nnion  of  many  was  by  no  means  impracticable,  at 
least  with  the  £ud  and  co-operaUon  of  Russia.  With  a  view  to 
ascertain  its  practicability,  and  the  means  of  defeating  the  at¬ 
tempt,  if  it  should  be  made,  Mr.  Kinneir's  determination  was 
to  visit  all  the  countries  through  which  a  European  army  might 
attempt  the  invasion  of  India,  and,  in  prosecution,  of  this  plan,  to 
explore  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Persia  and  the  vast  pluns 
which  stretch  beyond  the  Oxus  towards  the  confines  of  the  Rus- 
sian  empire.  From  this  undertaking  he  was  compelled  to  de¬ 
sist,  by  successive  attacks  of  severe  indisporition,  and  his  un¬ 
expected  recall  to  Madras ;  and  the  happy  change  which  took 
place  at  that  period  in  the  state  of  Europe,  has  rendered  ft  un 
necessary  to  resume  the  investigation. 

His  intention  was  now  to  proceed  through  Sweden  and  Russia 
to  Constantinople,  but  the  retreat  of  Bonaparte  from  Moscow 
having  in  the  mean  time  opened  a  more  direct  road,  he  joined 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  Saxony,  and 
from  Bremen  pursued  his  journey  to  Turkey  by  Vienna.  On 
leaving  that  capital,  he  proceeded  through  Hungary,  the  Ban- 
nat,  Walachia,  Bulgaria,  and  Romilia,  to  Constantinople.  Here 
he  remuned  nearly  three  months,  to  avoid  the  heats  of  summer, 
and  on  tlie  Sd  September,  1813,  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the 
centre  of  Asia  Minor.  His  route  was  by  Nice,  Eski-Shehr, 
(the  ancient  Dorylmum,)  Angora,  Ooscat,  (the  residence  of 
Chapwan  Oglu,  a  powerful  and  almost  independent  Pasha,) 
CsBsarea,  and  Tarsus.  From  the  last,  he  proceeded  by  the  ^ulf 
of  Scanderoon,  and  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  to  Antioch 
and  Latakia.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  a  malignant  fever,  on 
recovering  from  which  he  crossed  over  into  C)rprus  for  the  re- 
'  ptoration  of  his  health.  After  a  stay  of  three  weeks  in  that  is* 
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land,  he  recrossed  the  cliannel  into  Asia  Minor,  and  landing  in 
a  bay  of  Cilicia,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Tarsus,  where  he  had 
before  descended  into  the  maritime  plain,  pursued  his  journey 
back  to  Constantinople  by  the  direct  route,  in  a  line  considerably 
to  the  south  of  that  by  which  he  had  travelled  eastward.  His 
road  led  him  by  Caraman,  Iconiuni,  Ofiuni  Kara  Hissar,  and 
Kutaiah ;  and  through  the  defiles  of  Olympus  to  Boursa,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Bithynia,  from  whence,  after  sustaining  much 
distress,  he  found  his  way  in  a  state  of  extreme  suffering  and  ex¬ 
haustion,  to  the  palace  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Pera.  Here 
he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  March,  1814,  and  in  the  socie^ 
of  many  old  and  kind  friends  soon  recovered  his  health.  It 
is  impos»ble  to  conceive  a  more  deplorable  picture  than  his 
journal  gives  of  the  present  state  of  that  fine  country  which  he 
had  exjdored.  The  surface  seems  to  be  beautifully  diveridfied 
with  mountains,  valleys,  woods,  and  rivers.  The  soil  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  fertile,  and  the  climate  delightful.  The  ruins  of  ancient 
dties,  temples,  and  aqueducts,  appear  every  where,  and  attest 
the  former  prosperity  and  populousness  of  these  provinces.  Now, 
under  the  unequallra  misgovemment  of  the  Turks,  the  popula- 
don  is  diminished,  culdvation  has  in  a  great  measure  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  wander.from  place  to  place, 
fixing  their  temporary  habitaUon  wherever  the  government  ap¬ 
pears  most  stable,  and  the  oppression  of  their  rulers  least  intoler¬ 
able.  When  a  Pasha  becomes  obnoxious  or  formidable  to  the 
Porte,  his  govmiment  is  sold  to  some  enterprising  adventurer. 
The  hope  of  booty  collects  troops  to  his  standard.  A  civil  w'ar 
ensues,  and  the  new  governor,  if  successful,  thinks  only  of  col¬ 
lecting,  by  every  sort  of  exaction,  as  much  money  as  possible. 
With  what  he  thus  extorts  from  the  unhappy  subjects  of  his 
government,  he  defrays  the  expence  of  his  purchase,  pays  the 
stipulated  tribute,  bribes  the  leading  men  of  the  Divan,  and 
hoards  portable  treasures  for  the  probable  event  of  his  being 
soon  dispossessed  and  obliged  to  fly  by  some  new  intriguer. 
He  has  no  permanent  interest  in  his  government,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  derire  of  promoting  its  prosperity.  The  only  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  general  misery,  are  in  those  districts  where  old 
hereditary  Lords  retain  their  authority,  or  a  Pasha  of  superior 
energy  has  contrived  to  render  himself  in  some  measure  inde¬ 
pendent.  Such  chiefs  have  ^  obvious  interest  in  increaring  the 
resources  of  their  territory,  and  securing  the  fidelity  of  thcar 
vassals  by  kind  treatment.  The  most  distinguished  person  of 
this  character,  in  1813,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Kinneir. 

"  On  quitting  Topatch  we  ascended  a  steep  mountain,  and  then 
travelled  ten  miles  SE.  by  E.  over  an  excellent  road,  to  Ooscat,  the 
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residence  of  Chapwan  OgliL  Here  I  stopped  at  the  house  of  that 
chiers  physician,  for  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  He  re> 
ceived  me  cordially,  and  before  he  had  opened  the  letter,  requested 
that  1  would  consider  his  house  as  my  own.  He  went  to  report  ray 
arrival  to  his  master,  who  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  sent  me 
regularly  every  day  dinner  and  supper,  consisting  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  dishes,  served  up  in  plate  in  the  roost  sumptuous 
maiuier. 

"  Chapwan  C^lu,  at  the  period  I  visited  his  capital,  was  the  most 
powerful  chief  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  every  respect  independent  of 
the  Grand  Seignior,  who,  jeilous  of  his  authority,  had  in  vain  en< 
deavoured  to  crush  him.  He  was  descended  from  a  Turkman  famU 
ly,  and  his  grandfather,  father,  and  elder  brothers,  had  successivdy 
been  governors  of  the  territory  around  Ooscat  Being  a  person  of 
great  talents  and  enlightened  understanding,  all  his  schemes  and 
enterprises  were  attended  with  success ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  he  established  his  independence  and  greatly  increased  his  ter« 
ritories,  which  he  improved  by  encouraging  agriculture,  and  care¬ 
fully  avoiding  those  oppressive  measures  which  have  scattered  deao- 
lation  and  ruin  throughout  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey.  He 
became  respected  by  his  enemies,  and  adored  by  his  followers,  who, 
aware  of  the  comparative  security  and  happiness  which  they  enjoyed 
under  his  rule,  were  always  prepared  to  defend  his  interests  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  dominions  of  this  prince,  at  the  time  I  mentioD, 
extended,  on  the  w'est,  as  far  as  the  Halys,  and  even  beyond  that 
river,  as  they  included  the  town  and  rich  district  of  Changery,  (the 
ancient  Gangra ;)  on  the  NE.  they  embraeed  the  districts  of  Tosia, 
Zeli,  and  the  large  and  wealthy  city  of  Tocat.  To  the  east  thejr 
were  bounded  by  the  pashalics  of  Malatia,  Cssarea,  and  the  river 
Sehoun,  and  to  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  including  in  this 
quarter  the  towns  of  Akseroi,  Erekli,  Tarsus,  and  Selefkeh.  His 
revenue,  which  was  almost  entirely  derived  from  a  tax  on  the  grain 
produced  on  his  estates,  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  ninety  Uiou- 
sand  purses  a-year,  twenty  thousand  of  which,  it  is  said,  were  set 
aside  to  bribe  the  ministers  of  the  Sultan.  His  wealth  in  jewels  was 
generally  believed  to  be  immense ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  could  muster, 
in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men.  He  lived  in  great  splendour ;  tiis  haram  was  filled  with  the 
most  beautiful  Georgian  slaves,  and  food  for  three  hundred  people 
was  daily  prepared  in  his  kitchen.  1  was  received  by  him  with  po¬ 
liteness  and  with  dignity,  in  a  magnificent  apartment  surrounded 
with  sofas  made  of  crimson  velvet,  fringed  with  gold,  and  opening 
into  a  garden  of  orange-trees,  ornament^  with  a  marble  basin  and 
jetd’  eau.  His  countenance  was  benevolent,  and  his  beard  as  white 
as  snow ;  he  made  me  sit  close  to  him,  and  asked  a  number  of  ques- 
tiwis  respecting  Buonaparte,  of  whom  he  appeared  to  be  a  peat 
admirer.  He  aflerwards  demanded  where  I  was  going,  and  what  I 
wanted  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  told  him  1  was  travelling  to 
amuse  myself,  and  that  I  intended  to  visit  Czsarea  and  Tarsus.  He 
replied,  that  as  the  road  was  in  many  places  infested  by  brigands,  be 
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would  give  me  a  guard  and  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  difierent 
districts  through  which  1  should  pass ;  and  on  taking  leave  of  him, 
be  enjoined  the  doctor  to  see  that  all  my  wants  were  supplied  during 
my  stay  at  Ooscat."  Pp.  84—87. 

So  precarious  is  the  prosperity  of  Turkish  governors,  that 
only  a  few  months  afterwaixls,  Mr.  Kinneir  learnt  from  the 
same  phyrician  the  death  of  Chapwan  Oglu,  with  the  disgrace 
and  ruin  of  his  family,  from  whom  the  Sultan  had  extorted 
twelve  thousand  purses,  or  rix  millions  of  piastres,  put  to  death 
most  of  his  partizans  and  favourites,  and  divided  his  territories 
amongst  those  who  had  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  his 
children.  As  the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire  recede  from 
the  scat  of  government,  they  are  generally  of  greater  extent,  and 
their  possession  more  eagerly  contested.  The  effect  is  thus 
exhibited : 

"  The  population  and  agriculture  of  the  counpy  are  fast  declin¬ 
ing  ;  the  cities,  falling  to  decay,  lie  half  buried  in  their  own  ruins, 
and  the  oppressed  and  distracted  peasantry  either  fly  for  safety  into 
the  mountains,  or  look  forward  with  a  languid  hope  to  a  change  of 
thrir  condition.  The  revolution  which  took  place  at  Aleppo,  during 
my  residence  at  Latakia,  is  a  deplorable,  though  faitliful,  picture  of 
the  present  state  of  Syria. 

“  I'he  janissaries  of  Aleppo  had,  for  fourteen  years,  usurped  the 
whole  of  the  authority;  they  had  converted  to  their  own  use  the 
revenues  of  the  city,  and  had  rendered  abortive  every  effort  of  the 
Porte  and  its  ministers  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  The  pashas  of 
Aleppo  therefore  lived  in  obscurity  and  indigence,  possessing  neither 
influence  nor  dignity  amongst  the  people  whom  they  were  appointed 
to  govern.  Many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  janissaries  had  acquired  great 
weuth,  principally  by  monopolizing  the  supply  of  com  and  all  other 
provisions  requirra  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
either  fanned  the  gardens  and  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
or  purchased,  by  compulsion,  the  produce  from  the  cultivator,  and 
told  it  in  the  bazar  for  a  considerable  profit.  Several  of  these  chiefs 
had,  in  this  manner,  accumulated  fortunes  to  the  amount  of  many 
millions  of  piastres,  all  of  which  was  vested  in  money,  rich  mer¬ 
chandize,  or  precious  stones,  deposited  in  many  strung  boxes  or 
cues,  and  either  placed  in  secure  situations,  or  buried  under  ground. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  afiiurs,  when  Mahomed,  the  eldest  son  of 
Chapwan  Oglu,  was  appointed,  a  few  weeks  before  my  arrival  at 
Latakia,  to  the  pashalic  of  Aleppo.  He  had  purchased,  upon  spe¬ 
culation,  the  government  of  the  city  and  its  dependent  districts,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  father,  who  had  sent  him  a  body  of  horse, 
wu  resolved  to  subdue,  and  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  the 
rebellious  janissaries.  He  commenced  his  operations  by  attacking 
the  towns  of  Recha  and  Jesr  Shoal,  (the  chiefs  of  which  fled  for  pro- 
tection  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,)  slaughtered  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
reducerl  the  towns  to  ashes,  and  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the 
whole  of  the  adjoining  districts.  From  such  a  mode  of  proceeding. 
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one  might  have  imagined  that  the  territory  he  was  ravaging  be> 
longed  to  an  enemy,  instead  of  composing  a  part  of  his  own  pro¬ 
vince  ;  had  he  act^  with  policy  and  moderation,  it  was  capable  of 
yielding  him  a  considerable  revenue ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  on  such 
occasions  the  commander,  however  humane  and  well  inclined,  is  un¬ 
able  to  restrain  the  violence  or  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  his  troops. 

Flushed  with  success,  he  returned  to  nis  entrenched  camp  be¬ 
fore  Aleppo,  where,  by  threatening  some  of  his  janissaries  and  brib¬ 
ing  others,  he  prevailed  upon  tliem  to  deliver  up  their  principal 
le^er,  persuading  (them  that  he  was  the  only  person  the  Porte  in¬ 
tended  to  punish,  and  that  all  the  others  would  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  property  they  had  acquired.  This  unfortunate  man  was, 
for  nearly  4  week,  daily  put  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  in  order  to 
compel  him  to  disclose  where  he  had  secreted  his  wealth ;  and  when 
the  greater  part  of  it  hod  been  delivered  up,  his  head  was  ordered 
to  be  struck  off.  A  few  days  afterwards  me  pasha  invited  the  re¬ 
maining  janissaries  to  a  banquet  in  his  camp,  and  they,  relying  upon 
the  most  solemn  oaths  and  promises,  were  so  unwise  as  to  accept 
his  invitation.  The  result  was  such  as  might  easily  have  been  fore¬ 
seen.  They  were  seized,  tortured,  and  put  to  death,  and  their 
heads,  preserved  in  wax,  were  dispatched  to  Constantinople.  Maho¬ 
med,  by  this  act,  became  possess^  of  immense  wealth,  and  restored 
the  authority  of  the  Porte,  or  rather  fixed  his  own  pver  the  city  of 
Aleppo,  to  the  joy,  I  believe,  of  most  of  tlie  inhabitants,  who  natu¬ 
rally  preferred  one  to  a  multitude  of  tyrants-  At  the  time  1  left 
Syria,  he  was  preparing  to  attack  the  chiefs  of  Antioch  and  Bailan, 
and,  in  all  probability,  mose  two  flourishing  districts  were  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed."  Pp.  l66-r»l69- 

The  difficulty  of  travelling  in  such  a  country  may  be  easily 
conceived.  Mr.  Kinneir  had  obtjuned  a  fermaun  from  the 
Grand  Seignior,  and  purchased  at  the  Porte  an  order  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  eight  of  the  government  post  horses,  whenever  he 
should  require  them.  He  was  himself  no  stranger  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  language  of  the  country.  He  was  supported  by  the 
influence  which  Europeans,  especially  the  English,  have  re¬ 
cently  acquired  in  the  East.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  faith¬ 
ful  tatar,  or  government  courier,  whose  express  business  it  was 
to  provide  for  his  accommodation,  and  conduct  him  in  safety*. 

*  The  nature  of  this  estabibhment,  which,  ik  believe,  has  hitherto  been  imper¬ 
fectly  understood  in  this  country,  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Kinneir 

Chapvan  Oglu  also  mwtained  upwards  ef  a  hundred  Tatars,  or  public  mes¬ 
sengers,  who  are,  I  believe,  so  called  because  tliey  were  originally  natives  of  Tarary. 
This  is  not  now,  however,  the  case,  as  any  person  may  follow  the  profession,  and  the 
best  of  the  Taters  attached  to  the  English  ^ace  was  a  Swedish  renegado,  who  un¬ 
derstood  the  Turkish  language  imperfectly.  These  men  perform  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  journeys  on  horseback,  since  Uiey  have  been  known  to  go  from  Constantinople  to 
Bagdad,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundr^  miles,  in  nine  or  ten  days.  They  are  fond  of 
strong  liquors,  which  they  drink  to  excess,  and  stupify  themselves  with  opium  to 
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Yet  on  many  occasions  all  these  were  insufficient  to  secure  him 
from  interrupdon,  insult,  or  even  absolute  injury.  In  the  very 
centre  of  Asia  Minor,  he  fell  in  with  a  horde  of  Turkmans, 
who,  after  making  game  of  his  European  dress  and  appearance, 
draped  him  twenty  miles  out  of  his  way,  on  a  bufUo  cart, 
to  tm*  village  of  their  chief,  by  whom  he  was  forwarded,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  the  territories  of  the  Faslia  of  Angora.  The 
following  adventure  befel  him  at  Adana. 

“  I  had  a  message  from  the  Pasha  early  in  the  morning,  intimat¬ 
ing  that  it  was  his  intention  to  keep  my  pistols,  which  Ibrahim  had 
foolishly  shewn  him  the  preceding  evening,  and  which  he  imme¬ 
diately  seised.  As  these  pistols  had  been  presented  to  me  by  an  in¬ 
timate  friend  on  leaving  England,  and  were  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship,  1  represented  that  I  could  not  possibly 
part  with  them,  and  requestetl  that  they  might  be  returned.  But  I 
was  flatly  told  that  he  was  resolved  to  keep  them,  and  that  if  I  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  a  pelisse  with  which  it  was  his  intention  to  invest  me, 
he  would  put  my  person  in  restraint,  and  neither  grant  me  horses 
nor  a  gnara,  without  which  it  was  impomible  to  travel  in  safety. 
I  was  in  this  manner  compelled  to  part  with  the  pistols,  although, 
in  justice  to  the  generosity  of  the  Pasha,  I  must  acknowledge  t^t 
the  pelisse  which  he  presented  to  me  far  exceeded  their  intrinsic 
value.”  P.  130. 

Even  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  he  was  exposed  to 
such  hardships  as  it  is  wonderful  he  should  have  survived 

"  During  the  whole  of  this  day’s  journey  I  was  so  much  indis¬ 
posed  that  1  could  hardly  sit  upon  my  horse,  but  was,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  compelled  to  wait  nearly  two  hours  in  the  streets,  which  were 
ankle-deep  in  snow,  before  I  could  procure  even  a  cold  and  com¬ 
fortless  lodging,  where,  for  several  days,  my  servants  despaired  of 
my  life.  Being  somewhat  recovered  on  the  sixth  day,  I  hired  a 
felucca  with  six  oars,  and,  wrapping  myself  up  in  several  Turkish 
pelisses,  was  carried  down  to  the  be^,  where  I  embarked  for  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  Greeks  had  informed  me,  that  provided  the  wea¬ 
ther  continued  moderate,  they  could  row  in  tliirty-six  hours  to  the 
capital ;  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed,  for  the  wind  blew  so  fresh 
from  the  N.  that  they  could  make  little  or  no  way,  and  after  buffet¬ 
ing  about  in  the  rain  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  we  were,  at  last, 
obliged  to  take  shelter  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  near  the  wretched 
village  of  Armalli,  on  the. opposite  side  of  the  gulf.  There  I  could 

such  a  degree  as  to  become  insensible  to  Eatigue.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  with 
their  eyes  shut  at  full  gallop.  Every  Pasha  has  an  establishment  of  Tatars;  they 
all  reside  in  a  house  set  apart  for  them,  under  the  direction  of  a  person  called  Tatar 
Bashi,  who  has  a  certain  rank  in  the  court  of  his  master.  When  an  European  gen¬ 
tleman  is  desirous  of  travelling  through  the  Grand  Seignior’s  dominions,  he  applies 
for  as  many  Tatars  as  he  may  require  to  accompany  him,  it  being  impossible  to  get 
horses  without  them,  unless  you  follow  the  beaten  tracks  with  a  caravan.”  Pp.  89, 90. 
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procnre  no  lodginjj,  and  was  reducetl  to  the  necessity  of  either  re¬ 
maining  in  the  boat,  which  had  no  deck  to  protect  us  from  the  snow 
and  rain,  or  of  taking  possession  of  a  ruinous  house,  inhabited  by  a 
poor  Greek,  his  wife  and  two  children.  To  increase  my  discomfort, 
the  plague  was  raging  in  the  place,  and  had  destroyed  most  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  only  room  in  the  house  consisted  of  an  apartment 
about  ten  feet  square;  but  even  in  this  the  windows  were  broken, 
and  the  w’ind  .and  snow  lieat  through  the  crevices  of  the  wall.  The 
i  Greek  and  his  family,  my  servant  and  myself,  were  we.atlier-bound 

j  in  this  hovel  for  four  days ;  and  never,  in  tlie  course  of  a  life  spent 

amidst  the  storms  of  fortune,  can  I  remember  having  experienced 
I  such  distress.  -  The  fever  did  not  quit  me  for  an  instant ;  I  had  no 

'  medicine  or  comfort  of  any  kind  ;  1  was  continually  immersed  in 

I  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  and  in  momentary  expectation  of  being  in- 

I  fected  with  the  plague.”  Pp.  248 — 250. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles  and  interruptions,  Mr. 
Kinneir's  journey  through  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  was  bv 
*  no  means  unproductive  of  information.  He  visited  many  places 

*.  hitherto  entirely  or  in  a  great  measure  unknown  to  Huropcan 

geographers  He  fixed  the  position  of  tliese  and  of  some  for- 
meny  known,  by  accurate  astronomical  observations.  Combining 
these  with  the  great  and  unchangeable  natural  features  of  the 
[  country,  he  Iim  distinctly  identified  the  modem  with  the  an- 

'  dent  dties  whose  sites  tney  occupy ;  and  he  has  collected  a 

variety  of  inscriptions,  some  in  the  Latin,  but  mostly  in  the 
j  Greek  language,  which,  though  they  do  not  in  themselves  ap¬ 

pear  to  be  of  much  importance,  yet  merit  attention  from  the 
intimations  they  convey  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  hap¬ 
pier  times,  and  the  light  they  may  eventually  throw  on  contro- 
.  verted  passages  in  ancient  history.  He  has  also  made  us  ac- 

^  qumnted  with  the  Turkmans,  an  interesting  part  of  the  popu- 

:  lation  of  Lesser  Asia,  with  whom  bluropeans  have  seldom  met. 

^  These  are  pastoral  tribes,  who  occupy  extensive  pldns  in  every 

I  quarter  of  the  country,  and  live  chiefly  in  tents,  though  some¬ 

times  in  small  villages.  They  are  a  warlike  and  independent 
race,  whose  dynasties  at  one  time  lield  considerable  sovereignties 
in  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  who  still  live  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  yielding  scarcely  a  nominal  subjection  to 
r  its  sovereign.  Similar  tribes  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 

!“  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  their  manner  of  life  seems  to  have 

undergone  no  change  since  the  remotest  period  of  history.  In 
i  Persia  they  are  called  Illiots,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  one 

of  their  tribes  holds  at  present  the  chief  sway  in  that  extensive 
emjme. 

'  Mr.  Kinneir  had  no  sooner  recovered  from  the  fatigue  and  ill¬ 

ness  eontractetl  in  this  journey,  than  he  commeiu-ed  one  of  great- 
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er  length  and  difficulty.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Chavasse,  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  India  Company's  service,  he  left  Constantinople 
on  the  30th  April,  1814,  and  sailed  up  the  gulph  of  that  name 
to  Nicomedia,  now  called  Ismid.  Proceeding  in  a  direction, 
nearly  due  east,  through  the  countries  formerly  known  by  the 
names  of  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  with  a  ridge  of 
considerable  hills  between  them  and  the  Euxine,  they  at  length 
came  down  upon  the  sea  at  Samsoon,  the  ancient  Amisus.  By 
roods  almost  impracticable,  they  skirted  the  shore  to  Keresoun, 
(formerly  Cerasus)  but  found  it  impossible  to  go  any  farther  by 
land.  They  therefore  reluctantly  hired  a  boat,  which  conveyed 
them  in  three  days  to  Trebisond.  Turning  south  from  this 
point,  they  traversed  the  mountainous  country  of  Armenia,  in  a 
line  not  very  distant  from  that  rendered  memorable  by  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks ;  visiting  Erzeroom,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  and  seat  of  one  of  the  most  important  govem- 
ments  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  crossing,  near  their  source, 
the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Euphrates,  both  of  which  flow 
here  towards  the  south-west  In  this  route,  they  skirted  the 
great  Lake  of  Van,  of  which  some  of  our  geographers  had  lie- 

rto  doubt  the  existence,  and  ascertained  the  positions  of  BeVr 
the  chief  fortress  of  a  district  of  Koordistan  atid  Sert,  the 
ancient  Tigranocerta,  now  a  casaban,  or  large  village.  Beyond 
this  the  country  opened  into  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  Mr. 
Kinneir  had  soon  the  satisfacdon  of  flnding  himself  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  the  Bishop  of  Merdin.  Here  he  thought  the 
dangers  and  fatigues  of  his  journey  nearly  at  an  end,  but  in  this 
he  was  mistaken.  The  power  of  the  Grand  Seignior  is  scarcely 
felt  in  those  remote  parts  of  his  dominions.  Even  the  authority 
of  the  Pasha  can  hardly  be  said  to  extend  beyond  the  place  of 
his  residence,  or  the  fortresses  occupied  by  his  troops.  The 
country  is  possessed  by  tribes  of  Koords,  Zczidees,  and  Arab.s,  all 
nearly  independent,  perpetually  at  variance  with  each  other,  and 
i^;reeing  only  in  tlie  practice  of  plundering,  which  they  neyer 
fail  to  exercise  when  they  haye  an  opportunity.  When  Mr. 
Kioneir  and  his  companion,  after  yisiting  the  ruins  of  Dara,  the 
ancient  bulwark  of  the  eastern  empire,  had  reached  Nisibin,  they 
were  compelled,  for  safety,  to  join  a  caffila,  or  small  caravan, 
consisting  chiefly  of  merchants,  on  their  way  to  Mosul  and  Bag¬ 
dad.  Mr.  Chavasse  had  been  attacked  by  fever,  and  was  now  so 
ill  as  to  be  at  times  delirious.  Mr.  Kinneir  was  anxious  to  car¬ 
ry  him  by  night  marches,  and  the  shortest  route,  across  the 
Desart  to  Mosul;  but  the  timidity  of  his  fellow-travellers,  and* 
cowardice  or  treachery  of  his  tatar,pi*evented  him  from  effecting  his 
purpose.  They  insisted  on  crossing  the  Tigris  at  Jezira  ul  Omar. 
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a  fortress  on  an  Islah<),  possessed  by  a  Koordish  Beg,  of  all  rob¬ 
bers  the  most  rapacious.  By  this  plan  they  made  a  circuit  of 
several  days’  journey,  under  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  endured 
all  but  actual  suffocation,  in  a  small  room  where,  they  were  im¬ 
prisoned  by  the  Beg,  till  they  gratified  his  exorbitant  avarice ; 
and,  after  escaping  from  his  clutches,  had  still  a  fatiguing  inarch 
to  perform  over  the  mountainous  ridge  of  Zaku,  and  plmns  of 
Assyria,  before  they  rejoined  the  Tigris  at  Mosul.  It  was  not 
wonderful  that  poor  Chavasse  sunk  under  such  an  accumulation 
of  hardships.  He  died  in  a  pavilion  on  a  raft  supported  by  in¬ 
flated  sheep-skins,  by  which  Mr.  Kinneir  attempted  to  convey 
him  down  the  river  to  Bagdad,  in  hopes  of  procuring  medical  a^ 
sistance  at  the  British  factory  there. 

Our  traveller  now  reached  Bagdad  and  Bussora,  without  en¬ 
countering  any  farther  obstacle,  and  found  a  passage  to  Bombay 
in  one  of  the  Company’s  cruisers.  Unfortunately  a  vessel  which 
he  and  two  gentlemen  had  hired  to  convey  their  horses,  servants, 
and  baggage  to  India,  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  Mr.  Kinneir 
thus  lost  his  books,  instruments,  routes,  charts,  and  a  collection 
of  valuable  curiosities,  which  he  had  made  during  his  travels;  a 
misfortune  to  which  we  are  willing  to  attribute  the  rather  meagre 
form  in  which  his  work  comes  before  the  public. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Mr.  Kinneir’s  narrative,  which  he  has 
Imd  before  his  readers  in  the  form  of  a  journal.  It  undoubtedly 
contains  much  information  highly  valuable  to  the  geographical 
inquirer.  In  the  interior  of  Western  Armenia,  which  we  he- 
lieve  has  not  for  a  long  time  been  visited  by  any  European,  he 
has  described  the  a.spect  of  the  country,  with  the  situation  of  its 
lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains  very  distinctly,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  The  annexed  map,  projected 
by  Arrowsmith,  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  conveys  a 
very  correct  idea,  not  only  of  his  journeys,  but  of  the  marches  of 
Cyrus  the  younger,  and  the  Ten  Thousand,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Julian,  and  Heraclius,  and  of  the  routes  by  which  the  gentle¬ 
men,  attached  to  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  emb^sy,  travelled  over 
Persia,  Assyria,  and  Mesopotamia.  The  repeated  observations 
by  which  he  ascertained  the  latitude  of  the  principal  positions, 
and  which  are  given  very  minutely,  add  much  to  the  value  of 
his  work  as  a  book  of  authority.  Still  we  have  found  his  jour- 
/lal,  espedally  the  latter  part  of  it,  ratlier  unsatisfactory.  Of 
the  general  appearance,  manners,  customs,  and  cultivation  of  the 
country,  we  learn  httle  or  nothing.  ■  Some  details  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  would  have  enlivened  the  narrative,  and  relieved  us  from 
the  fatigue  of  unintennifting  attention  to  the  latitudes  and  lon¬ 
gitudes  of  towns,  or  the  distances  and  bearings  of  routes.  An 
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exception  to  this  remark  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Uie  foUowint^ 
account  of  the  Zezidees,  a  singular  people  of  uncertain  origin, 
who  inhabit  the  frontiers  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  empires. 
Mr.  Kinneir  seems  to  consider  them  as  sprung  from  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  Yezid,  the  second  Caliph  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah, 
while  others  regard  them  as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ma- 
nicheans.  ■ 

"  This  daring  community  are  said  to  amount  to  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  souls,  and  have,  within  these  few  years  past,  grown  into 
such  power  as  to  threaten  the  adjacent  territory  with  subjection.  They 
dwell  in  villages,  or  rather  subterraneous  caverns,  excavated  in  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  of  Sinjar,  a  lofty  range  which  intersects  the 
plain  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  south-east  of  Merdin ;  and  where  they 
were  (mginally  compelled  to  seek  refuge  from  the  sanguinary  perse- 
cntions  of  the  Mahomedans,  against  whom  they  wage  a  cruel  and  in- 
cessant  warfare.  The  soil  is  sufficiently  fertile  to  render  them  inde« 
pendent  of  foreign  supplies  ;  the  mountains  every  where  abound  in 
excellent  water  and  pasture  land,  while  the  apricots,  peaches,  grapes, 
and  5gs  of  Sinjar,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  delicious  in  Irak 
Arabi.  I  could  learn  but  little  of  the  customs  or  religious  rites  of  the 
Zezidees,  who,  like  most  nations  in  the  East,  are  divided  into  tribes 
or  families,  governed  by  Shecks,  who  possess  both  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  power,  and  are  firmly  united  in  one  common  bond  of  union 
for  the  preservation  of  their  liberty  and  independence.  In  the  side  of 
a  great  mountain  called  Abdul  Azeez,  thirty  hours  south  by  east  of 
Merdin,  is  a  deep  cavern,  where,  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  they 
make  their  offerings  to  the  devil  by  throwing  jewels  or  pieces  of  gold 
and  silver  into  the  abyss,  which  is  said  to  be  so  de^p  that  no  line  ever 
reached  the  bottom,  and  supposed  to  lead  into  the  infernal  regions. 
They  dress  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Turks.  Their  force  consists  of 
bodies  of  irregular  cavalry  armed  with  long  lances,  swords,  and  pis¬ 
tols  ;  their  horses  are  excellent,  and  capalne  of  supporting  great  fa¬ 
tigue  ;  and  in  their  plundering  expeditions,  they  either  murder  those 
whom  they  attack,  or  strip  them  of  the  whole  of  their  property,  and 
}eave  them  to  perish  in  the  desert.  Pp.  434,  435. 

On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Kinneir  was  kindly  received  at  a  ZezK 
dee  village,  and  accompanied  the  next  stage  by  a  brother  of  the 
chief  as  commander  of  their  escort. 

"  I  dismissed  the  Zezidee  guard,  who  demanded  no  buckshish,  but 
departed  well  satisfied  with  what  I  had  thought  proper  to  give  them. 
From  the  little  I  have  seen  of  this  extraordinary  sect,  they  appear  to 
me  to  be  a  much  finer  race  of  men,  and  to  possess  more  noble  and 
generous  feelings  than  any  of  the  other  motley  inhabitants  of  As^> 
ria ;  where  the  Turks  are  lazy,  overbearing,  and  insolent ;  the  Arabs 
fierce,  uncivilized,  and  cruel ;  and  the  Christians  mean,  cowardly,  and 
designing.”  P.  4^. 

The  imperfection  we  have  adverted  to  may  proceed  not  only 
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from  the  loss  of  Mr.  Kinneir's  collection,  but  also  in  some  mea- 
siire  firom  the  confined  and  perilous  manner  in  which  he  was  for 
the  most  part  obliged  to  travel.  In  the  more  considerable  towns 
he  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  government,  and 
would  therefore  make  his  observations  undisturbed ;  but  in  tra¬ 
versing  the  intermediate  country  his  chief  concern  must  have 
been  to  reach  the  end  of  each  day's  journey  in  safety.  Minute 
observation  of  any  thing  not  immraiately  connect^  with  his 
own  personal  security,  could  hardly  be  expected  in  a  journey,  of 
which  he  says— 

In  momentary  dread  of  being  assassinated,  eitlier  by  banditti  or 
our  guards  whilst  on  the  road,  a^  pestered  in  the  villages  with  the 
importunities  of  the  natives,  we  might  safely  assert  that  from  the 
moment  we  had  quited  Trebisond,  until  that  of  our  arrival  at  Merdin, 
we  had  been  in  a  perpetual  state  of  disquietude  and  alarm.”  P.  430. 

Mr.  Kinneir,  indeed,  appears  to  be  admirably  qualified  for 
travelling  in  such  untowanl  circumstances.  He  adopted  the 
dress  and  manners  of  the  natives  with  facility  and  correctness ; 
varied  his  tone  of  intercourse  with  them  accordiim  to  their  cha¬ 
racters  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  with  un¬ 
common  dexterity ;  preserved,  in  every  emergency,  his  presence 
of  mind  undisturbed ;  and  exhibited  no  ordinary  power  of  en¬ 
during  fatigue,  and  submitting  with  patience  to  privation.  The 
following  hint  may  be  useful  to  other  travellers 

"  We  had  a  wre^ed  lodging,  and  could  get  nothing  for  dinner 
but  a  little  bad  bread,  sour  milk,  and  .  honey.  This  was,  however, 
but  a  secondary  evil,  since  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  more 
moderate  my  diet,  the  greater  degree  of  hardship  I  am  capable  cS 
sustaining,  I  therefore  never  touch  animal  food,  wine,  or  spirits, 
while  performing  long  and  fiitiguing  journeys.  Mr.  Chavasse,  who 
had  just  come  from  England,  and  thought  it  impossible  to  exist  with¬ 
out  beef  or  mutton,  broame  in  a  very  short  time  a  convert  to  my 
iqHnion."  P.  300. 

To  his  journal,  Mr.  Kinneir  has  attached  two  dissertations, 
one  on  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  other  on  the  In- 
vasion  of  India.  The  first  of  these  is  in  the  form  of  short  re¬ 
marks  on  the  marches,  distances,  and  positions  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  in  the  Anabaris.  The  journeys  of  our  traveller  in¬ 
tersected  the  supposed  line  of  that  celebrated  march  in  several 
points ;  and  he  seems  to  trace  with  the  sagacity  of  a  scholar  and 
soldier  the  probable  direction  in  which  they  crossed  the  rivers 
and  mountains  of  Armenia.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
seen  the  illustrations  of  that  subject  by  Major  Kennel,  published 
in  1816 ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  in  how  many  instances 
he  confirms,  by  actual  observation,  the  sagacious  conjectures  of 
that  venerable  geographer.  On  one  point  he  differs  from  him, 
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^  supposing  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  branches  from  Mount 
Zagros,  and  reaches  the  Tigris  near  Zaku,  to  be  that  which 
stopped  the  march  of  tlie  ten  thousand  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  compelled  them  to  turn  to  the  right  into  the  country 
of  the  Carduchians.  This  supposition  appears  to  us  erroneous, 
even  on  his  own  showing.  We  can  hardily  believe  that  a  ridge, 
which  he  represents  fumself  to  have  crossed  by  travelling 
about  six  miles,  would  have  been  esteemed  such  a  formidable 
obstacle  by  that  band  of  hardy  and  determined  soldiers.  The 
eminences  which  he  observed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mosul,  do  not  seem  of  sufficient  height  to  have 
occasioned  any  interruption.  They  appear  to  be  merely  eleva¬ 
tions  in  the  pLun  of  Assyria,  unconnectra  with  the  higher  moun¬ 
tains;  and  their  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zahatus  or 
Zab  does  not  correspond  with  the  marches  of  the  Greeks.  The  ri¬ 
ver  Kabour  or  Kumib,  which  enters  the  Tigris  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  ridge  of  Zaku,  would,  at  the  season  when  they  crossed 
H,  be  nearly  at  its  lowest  level,  and  consequently  the  passage  of 
it  might  be  effected  so  easily  as  not  to  call  for  particular  notice 
from  the  historian.  We  therefore  incline  to  Major  Rennefs 
o{Mnion,  that  the  hills  of  Zaku  were  those  over  which  they 
fought  their  way  on  the  10th  day  of  their  march  from  the  Za- 
batus,  and  in  the  villages  of  which  they  rested  three  days.  In 
this  case  the  Carduchian  Mountains,  wmch  interrupted  their  pro¬ 
gress,  must  have  touched  on  the  Tigris  several  miles  to  the  north 
«  Jezira.  That  point  was  not  in  the  route  of  Mr.  Kinneir, 
who  descended  Mount  Masius  considerably  farther  to  the  west, 
and  sldrted  its  southern  base  in  travelling  from  Merdin.  The 
haste  with  which  he  travelled,  and  the  distress  which  he  then  un- 
(jbrwent,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  his  being  imperfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  minute  topography  of  the  district ;  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  M.  Niebuhr  for  the  fact,  that  mountmns 
qS  great  height  approach  here  close  to  the  river  cm  both  sides. 

In  his  dissertation  on  the  invasion  of  India,  the  author  takes 
a  review  of  the  various  plans  which  have  been  suggested  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  once  dreaded  undertaking.  These  he 
shews  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  to  be  visionary  and  im¬ 
practicable.  The  only  exception  is  in  favour  of  a  Russian  ar¬ 
my,  which,  by  taking  its  departure  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  ascending  the  river  Oxus,  and  crossing  the  deserts 
between  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  may  be  conceived  to  have  a 
barely  possible  chance  of  reaching  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  This 
question  has  now  lost  much  of  its  interest.  There  is  at  present 
no  probability  of  any  event  to  interrupt  the  gocxl  understanding 
between  Russia  and  this  country.  Even  in  the  occurrence  of  an 
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European  'w  ar,  we  may  hope  it  will  not  again  lie  earned  on  with 
such  rancour  as  to  spre^  hostilities  over  the  Asiatic  world. 
The  gigantic  ambiuon  of  Napoleon  may  have  aimed  at  supplant, 
ing  our  power  in  India,  and  erecting  a  French  empire  in  its 
place,  but  no  other  state  in  Europe  can  hope  to  retiun  that  im¬ 
mense  territory  in  subjection.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
there  will  not  agmn  arise  a  hatred  of  Britain  so  inveterate  as,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  her  greatness,  to  involve  India  iu 
all  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  and  annihilate  that  commerce  which 
is  now  carried  on  so  extensively,  and  in  the  advantages  of  which 
the  whole  world  participate  so  largely.  At  any  rate,  the  period 
when  such  an  invasion  can  become  practicable  is  so  very  remote, 
that  any  anxious  apprehension  of  it  at  present  is  surely  superflu- 
ous.  Not  only  must  the  powerful  kingdoms  of  Perria,  B^kha. 
ra,  and  Cabul,  be  first  subjugated  or  condliated,  but  ail  their  re¬ 
sources  be  completely  at  the  disposal  of  an  invader,  before  hig 
armies  can  begin  their  march  without  the  certainty  of  perishing 
by  famine.  When  to  these  considerations  are  added  the  high 
discipline  and  numerical  force  of  our  Indian  army,  with  the  aU 
tachment  which  a  feeling  of  benefits  enjoyed  is  dwy  cherishing 
more  and  more  in  the  breasts  of  the  native  population,  we  may 
for  a  long  time  rest  undisturbed  by  the  phantom  of  an  Euro¬ 
pean  army  assailing  that  portion  of  our  dominions. 

That  1^.  McDonald  l^neir  is  an  active  and  intelligent  tra¬ 
veller  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  account  of  nis  jour¬ 
neys,'  and  specimens  of  his  Journal  which  we  have  given.  To 
the  graces  of  composition  he  makes  no  pretensions.  Plmnness 
and  perspicuity  are  all  to  which  he  aspires ;  and  it  would  be  in¬ 
justice  to  deny  him  the  praise  of  having  attiuned  these  important 
requisites. 
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X  HEBE  are  few  parts  of  our  critical  duty  more  thankless  than 
the  account  which  we  attempt  to  give  of  a  popular  novel.  The 
few  who  have  not  read  it,  and  who  mean  not  to  read  it,  will,  of 
course,  disdain  our  humble  copy  much  more  than  they  slight  the 
original.  Those  who  mean  to  read  it  will  be  unwilling  to  have 
the  interest  of  the  story  anticipated.  Those  who  have  read  it 
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already  will  ill  endure  the  feeble  outline  of  a  picture,  of  which 
the  bright  colouring  still  lives  in  their  fancy,— and  will  turn  with 
distaste  from  the  analysis  of  pleasures  which  are  most  keenly  re¬ 
lished  when  they  are  the  least  commented  on.  Then,  again, 
who  will  value  our  opinion  in  a  case  where  the  humblest  reader 
thinks  himself  qualihed  to  pronounce  his  own  judgment  ^  In 
matters  of  grave  philosophy,  or  of  deep  research,  a  few  submis- 
ave  listeners  may  bend  around  our  oracular  chair.  But  for  a 
novel !  What  school-boy  or  boarding-school  miss  is  not  a  judge 
of  a  novel  ?  and,  on  a  point  where  all  have  formed  an  opinion, 
how  many  must  we  estrange  if  we  do  not  praise  and  blame,  not 
only  in  general  but  in  dctml,  exactly  as  they  have  praised  and 
blamed  before  us  ?  Even  in  this  walk,  a  happy  chance  may  at 
times  introduce  us  to  a  new  adventurer  whom  we  may  have  the 
^ood  fortune  of  recommending  to  favour,  or  the  yet  tlearer  de¬ 
light  of  extinguishing.  But,  alas !  when  the  author  of  Waverley 
meets  us,  what  can  we  do  that  may  excite  toleration  for  our¬ 
selves  in  his  presence  J  The  very  hyperboles  of  praise  are  ex¬ 
hausted  already ;  and  the  nucroscopic  censure  which  ventures, 
amid  so  much  excellence,  to  dwell  on  little  blots,  is  thrown  back 
upon  its  author  with  indignation  and  scorn. 

Nevertheless,  if  our  work  is  to  be  a  literary  record,  it  cannot 
leave  lumoticed  what  is  for  the  time  the  theme  of  every  tongue. 
Nor  can  our  comments  on  such  a  work  be  inteUigible  without 
some  sketch  of  the  story.  We  believe,  then,  that  we  must  brave 
the  hazard.  We  must  magnanimously  write,  as  many  a  literary 
champion  has  resolved  before  us,  not  for  the  present  time,  but  for 
the  future — when  the  casual  reader  of  our  laoours  may  rejoice  to 
retrace  in  them  pleasures  half  forgotten ;  and  to  feast  again,  in 
our  extracts,  upon  beauties  agmnst  which  the  intense  eagerness 
of  a  first  perusal  of  the  work  it-elf  may  have  blinded  him. 

The  machinery  by  which  the  author  has  chosen  to  connect 
these  tales,  and  which  procures  for  them  their  name,  has  never 
added  much  to  their  value.  It  is  less  offensive,  however,  on  the 
present  occasion  than  before ;  for  we  are  less  annoyed  with  the 
cumbrous  nothingness  of  Mr.  Jedediah  Cleishbothara. 

Dick  Tinto’s  “  owre  true”  tale,  introduced  in  Mr.  Peter  Pat- 
tieson’s  statement  of  the  reasons  which  may  induce  a  popular  au¬ 
thor  to  conceal  his  name,  is  spiritedly  and  pleasingly  told — a  lit¬ 
tle  more  at  large  perhaps  than  was  striedy  necessary.  We  can 
only  make  room  for  his  advice  to  his  friend  Mr.  Pattieson  on  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  story  of  the  “  Bride  of  Lammermoor,” 
of  which  he  suggest^  the  subject. 

“  ‘  Description,’  he  said,  *  was  to  the  author  of  a  romance  exactly 
what  drawing  and  tinting  were  to  a  painter ;  words  were  his  cohiurs. 
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and,  if  properly  employed,  they  could  not  fail  to  place  the  scene, 
which  he  wished  to  conjure  up,  as  effectually  before  the  mind’s  eye, 
as  the  tablet  or  canvass  pres3nt8  it  to  the  bodily  organ.  The  same 
rules,*  he  contended, '  applied  to  both,  and  an  exuberance  of  dialo^e, 
in  the  former  case,  was  a  verbose  and  laborious  mode  of  composition, 
which  went  to  confound  the  proper  art  of  hctitious  narrative  with 
that  of  the  drama,  a  widely  different  species  of  composition,  of  which 
dialogue  was  the  very  essence ;  because  all,  excepting  the  language  to 
be  made  use  of,  was  presented  to  the  eye  by  the  dresses,  and  persons, 
and  actions  of  the  pmormers  upon  the  sta^.  But  as  nothing,*  said 
Dick, '  can  be  more  dull  than  a  long  narrative  written  upon  the  plan 
of  a  drama,  so  where  you  have  i^iproached  most  near  to  that  species 
of  composition,  by  indulging  in  prolonged  scenes  of  mere  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  course  of  your  story  has  become  chUl  and  constrained,  and 
you  have  lost  the  power  of  arresting  the  attention  and  excitine  the 
imagination,  in  which  upon  other  occasions  yon  may  be  considered 
as  having  succeeded  tolerably  well*  **  VoL  i  pp.  27,  28. 

**  *  Here  are  my  notes  of  the  tale,*  said  poor  Dick,  handing  a  pv- 
cel  of  loose  scraps,  partly  scratdied  over  with  his  pencil,  parUy  with 
his  pen,  where  outlines  of  caricatures,  sketches  of  turrets,  mills,  old 
gables,  and  dove-cotes,  disputed  the  ground  with  his  written  memo¬ 
randa. 

“  I  proceeded,  however,  to  dec^her  the  substance  of  the  manu¬ 
script  as  well  as  I  could,  and  wove  it  into  the  followiiw  Tale,  in  which, 
fnUowing  in  part,  though  not  entirely,  my  friend  Tinto's  advice,  I 
endeavoured  to  render  my  narrative  rather  descriptive  than  dramatic. 
My  favourite  propensity,  however,  has  at  times  overcome  me,  and 
yby  persons,  like  many  others  in  ^is  talking  world,  speak  now  and 
|hen  a  great  deal  more  than  they  act**  Ib.  pp.  35, 

We  have  some  doubts  whether  Mr.  Pattieson  did  well  in  fol¬ 
lowing  his  friend's  advice.  “  Stava  bene”  is  an  useful  memento, 
even  to  the  fearlessness  of  genius.  We  scarcely  think  he  main¬ 
tains  all  that  pre-eminence  in  his  new  path  which  was  granted  to 
him  unenvyingly  in  his  own  track.  Fine  as  the  writing  is  in 
many  parts  of  tms  narrative,  fine  writing  is,  after  all,  not  his 
forte.  It  is  piercing  observation  of  human  character  in  which 
he  shines ;  and  this,  we  think,  is  brought  out  less  artificially  and 
less  laboriously  in  dialogue  than  in  narrative. 

The  first  tale  in  these  volumes,  the  author  informs  us,  is  founded 
on  fa^ ;  so,  we  doubt  not,  are  all  the  compositions  of  the  author. 
All  his  scenes  and  diaracters  have  a  reality  which  assures  us  that  the 
^^es  are  from  nature,  though  the  combinations  be  new.  But  there 
is  little  here  of  that  mingling  of  true  history  with  fiction  to  which  he 
has  on  other  occasions  enured  us.  It  is  a  tale  of  domestic  life,  che¬ 
quered  however,  and  deeply  tinged  by  the  political  feelings  and 
changes  of  the  times.  The  pmod  is  a  little  before  the  Union. 

The  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Ravenswood  has,  at  the  opening 
of  the  story,  sunk  into  entire  decay.  Its  fall  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  imprudence  of  its  successive  Lords,  and  especially  by  the  share 
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which  the  last  who  bore  the  title,  had  taken  in  the  civil  wars.  Its 
honours  have  been  attainted— and  of  its  princely  estates  there  remains 
only  a  bleak  and  barren  tract,  around  the  tower  of  WolTs  Crag.  The 
domain  of  Ravenswood  itself  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Viliam 
Ashton,  a  wily  lawyer,  who,  by  political  craft,  more  than  by  genuine 
talent,  has  risen  to  the  office  of  Lord  Keeper.  By  ruinous  litigation 
he  embitters  the  poverty,  and  irritates  the  spirit  of  the  last  Lord 
Ravenswood,  so  far  as  to  produce  in  him  rootM  hatred  and  an  eager 
desire  of  revenge.  These  sentiments  are  almost  the  only  inheritance 
which  he  bequeathes  to  his  son,  Edgar  Ravenswood.  They  are  ex« 
asperated  by  an  attempt,  made  under  authority  of  the  Lord  Keeper; 
to  prevent  Uie  celebration  of  the  E|M8Copal  service  over  the  grave  of 
his  victim.  The  impression  of  this  scene  on  the  mind  of  Edgar  is 
thus  powerfully  described. 

*•  The  scene  was  worthy  of  an  artist's  pendL  Under  the  very  arch  of  the  house  of 
death,  the  clergyman,  aSrighted  at  the  scene,  and  tremhling  for  his  own  safety,  hastily 
sad  itn willingly  rehearsed  the  solemn  service  of  the  church,  and  spoke  **  dust  todust,  and 
whes  to  ashes,”  over  ruined  pride  and  decayed  posterity.  Around,  stood  the  relations  of 
the  deceased,  their  countenances  more  in  anger  than  in  sorrow,  and  the  drawn  swoids 
vhkh  they  brandished  forming  a  violent  contrast  with  their  deep  mourning  habits.  In 
the  countenance  of  the  young  man  akme,  resentment  seemed  for  the  moment  over¬ 
powered  by  the  deep  agony  with  which  he  beheld  his  nearest,  and  almost  his  only  friend, 
ooosigned  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestry.  A  relative  observed  him  turn  deadly  pale, 
when,  all  rites  being  now  duly  obser^,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  chief  mourner  to 
lower  down  into  t^  charnel  vault,  arhere  mouldering  coffins  shewed  their  tattered 
Tchret  and  decayed  plating,  the  head  of  the  corpse  which  was  to  be  their  panner  in  cor* 
niption.  He  stept  to  the  youth  and  offered  his  assistance,  which,  by  a  mute  motion, 
E^r  Ravenswood  reject^  Firmly,  and  without  a  tear,  he  perfoimed  that  last  du¬ 
ly.  The  stone  was  laid  on  the  scpul^re,  the  door  t£  the  aiale  was  locked,  and  the 
youth  took  possession  of  its  massive  key. 

**  As  the  crowd  left  the  chapel,  bemused  on  the  steps  which  led  to  its  gothic  chan- 
I  (d.  “  Gendemen  and  friend,”  he  said,  **  you  have  this  day  done  no  common  duty 
to  the  body  of  your  deceased  kinsman.  The  rites  of  due  observance,  which,  in  other 
countries,  are  allowed  as  the  due  of  the  meanest  Christian,  would  this  day  have  been' 
denied  to  the  body  of  your  relative— not  certainly  sprung  of  the  meanest  house  in  Scot- 
Isnd— liad  it  not  been  assured  to  him  by  your  courage.  Others  bury  their  dead  in 
mrrow  and  tears,  in  silence  and  in  reverence ;  our  funeral  rites  are  marred  by  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  bailiffs  and  ruffians,  and  our  grief — the  grief  due  to  our  departed  friend— is 
chased  from  our  cheeks  by  the  glow  of  just  indignation.  But  it  is  well  that  I  know 
from  what  quiver  this  arrow  has  come  toh.  It  was  only  he  that  dug  the  grave  who 
could  have  ffie  mean  crudty  to  disturb  the  obsequies ;  and  heaven  do  as  mudi  to  me 
and  more,  if  I  requite  not  to  this  man  and  his  house  the  ruin  and  disgrace  he  has 
brought  on  me  and  mine.” 

While  the  Lord  Keeper  hesitates  between  his  wish  to  crush  the  son 
of  his  enemy  by  a  strong  representation  of  this  outrage  to  the  privy 
council,  and  his  fears  of  personal  violence  from  the  desperation  of  a 
haughty  and  vindictive  race ;  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  only 
(laughter,  Lucy  Ashton,  are  endangered  by  the  fury  of  one  of  the 
wild  cattle  that  range  his  park.  A  shot  from  the  neighbourliig  thicket 
lays  the  animal  dead  at  their  feet  in  the  moment  of  their  extreme  peril. 
But  their  protector  sternly  rejects  the  gratitude  both  of  father  and 
daughter ;  announcing  himsrif  as  "  the  Master”  of  Ravenswood. 
The  state  of  his  fortunes  having  determined  1^  to  leave  Scotland, 
he  had  resolved  to  pay  one  parting  visit  to  the  domain  of  his  fathers ; 
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to  confront  its  new  possessor,  and  to  tax  him  with  the  wrongs  of  a 
ruined  family.  His  purpose  is  not  only  frustrated  by  this  unforeseen 
adventure — but  the  charms  of  Lucy  Ashton,  aided  by  regret  for  the 
unmerited  harshness  of  his  own  demeanour  towards  her,  modify 
greatly  the  feelings  of  her  preserver  towards  her  house.  He  renounc¬ 
es  his  intention  of  leaving  Scotland ;  and  turns  to  the  only  wretched 
home  which  remains  to  him,  the  neighbouring  tower  of  WolPs  Crag. 
In  this  fastness,  he  offers  a  temporary  “  hidinj^’  to  one  of  the  intend¬ 
ed  companions  of  his  exile,  Haystone  of  Bucklaw.  One  ancient 
butler,  tne  sole  remaining  servant  of  the  house,  Caleb  Balderstone, 
exhausts  all  his  ingenuity  to  maintain  “  the  cr^t  of  the  family," 
under  the  privations  of  U)c  beggarly  menace  at  Woir s  Crag.  This 
"  deformed  distress,”  when  at  its  height,  is  aggravated  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Lord  Keeper  and  his  dauj^ter,  who  are  thrown  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswo^  byathunder  storm.  The  crafty 
lawyer  has  begun  to  fear  the  ascendancy  of  the  Marquis  of  A——,  a 
near  kinsman  of  Ravenswood,  in  the  Scottish  councils — and  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  investigation  which  might  be  instituted  into  the  tenure  by 
which  he  himself  holds  his  rich  domain.  The  visit  to  Wolf’s  Crag,  there¬ 
fore,  is  more  than  half  concerted  on  his  part — and  he  avails  himself  of 
these  openings  so  skilfully,  as  to  disarm  every  resentment  in  Edgar’s 
generous  nature.  His  d.iughter's  artless  smile  is  perhaps  as  powerful 
as  his  eloquence — and  the  Master  a^ees  to  accompany  to  Ravenswood 
as  a  friend,  the  man  who  had  so  lately  been  the  object  of  his  bitter 
hatred.  Caleb  tries  in  vain  to  deter  him  with  the  mysterious  prophet 
cy  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 

When  the  last  I.aird  of  Ravenswood  to  Ravenswood  shall  ride. 

And  wooc  a  dead  maiden  to  be  his  bride. 

Recall  stable  his  steed  in  the  Kelpie's  flow, 

And  his  name  shall  be  lost  for  cvermoe  !” 


The  interview  at  Wolf’s  Crag  is  painted  with  great  skill — and  notliing 
can  be  more  excj^iiisite  than  the  truth  and  delicacy  with  which  the 
feelings  of  the  high  minded  Ravenswood  are  pourtrayed,  when  he 
revisits  the  castle  of  his  fathers  on  such  an  occasion  and  in  such  so¬ 
ciety. 

His  melancholy  musings,  on  the  contrast  between  his  recollections 
and  present  appearances,  are  pleasantly  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Lucy,  “  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  angel  descended  on  eartli, 
unallied  to  the  coarser  mortals  among  whom  she  deigned  to  dwell  for 
a  season.”  The  same  charm  detains  him  day  after  day  at  Ravens¬ 
wood — and  day  after  day  the  gloom  of  his  soul  yields  more  and  more 
to  its  power.  He  is  left  almost  alone  with  Lucy,  the  constant  com¬ 
panion  of  his  rambles.  The  romantic  attachment  which  her  young 
heart  has  felt  for  her  preserver  since  their  first  meeting,  is  thus  per¬ 
mitted— almost  encouraged  to  strengthen  its  influence;  the  Lord 
Keeper  satisfying  himself  all  the  whue  that  he  is  acting  with  a  cau¬ 
tion  which  even  Lady  Ashton  could  not  censure — as  parental  autho¬ 
rity  may  snap  this  unauthorized  tie  asunder,  should  its  existence  at  any 
time  prove  inexpedient.  Alice,  an  ancient  dependant  of  the  Ravens- 
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wood  family,  who  has  remained  half  reluctantly  on  the  domain  after 
its  change  of  owner — repeats  to  “  the  Master”  Caleb’s  warning  of  the 
dangers  which  threaten  the  ill-starred  attachment  of  a  Ravenswood  to 
an  Ashton.  She  appeals  to  his  generosity,  by  revealing  to  him  Lucy’s 
love ;  and  beseeches  and  charges  him  to  shorten  a  connection  so  peri> 
lous  to  both.  His  reason  is  impressed,  but  his  heart  rebels.  He 
hastens  to  the  "  Mermaid’s  well,"  where  he  knows  that  Lucy  waits 
him.  The  spot  is  marked  by  tradition  as  ominous  to  his  house. 
There  he  resolves  that  he  will  sacrifice  his  happiness  by  bidding  her 
farewell  for  ever ;  but  there  "  he  gives  his  faith  to  her  for  ever,  and 
"  receives  her  troth  in  return.”  Even  the  raptures  of  this  first  confi¬ 
dential  hour  are  chilled,  when  Lucy  shrinks  from  the  proposal  of  im- 
■lediately  avowing  their  engagement  to  her  father.  Her  high-minded 
suitor  cannot  brook  to  hear,  even  from  the  lips  of  love,  a  surmise  that 
such  on  avowal  may  be  unacceptable.  It  is  less  of  her  father  that 
Luev  is  afraid,  than  of  Lady  Ashton ;  whose  proud  spirit  resents  deeply 
the  hatred  shewn  to  her  husband  by  the  family  of  Ravenswood — and 
who  is  habitually  regardless  of  her  daughter’s  feelings,  when  her  ow'n 
plans  of  ambition,  or  the  dictates  of  her  own  bold  passions  are  at  stake. 
Lady  Ashton  is  absent  at  this  time  on  a  visit  to  a  kindred  spirit,  Sarah 
Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  and  Lucy  prevails  in  the  request,  that  the 
engagement  by  which  she  has  bound  herself  may  be  concealed  till  her 
mother’s  return. 

The  period  which  is  spent  under  the  consciousness  of  a  concealed 
oigagement  is  never  happy,  whatever  be  the  soothings  which  cheer 
h.  Our  lovers  felt  all  the  uneasiness  which  it  causes — ami  their  un¬ 
easiness  was  aggravated  b}'  the  gradual  disclosure  of  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  characters,  opinions  and  habits ;  which,  had  their  attach¬ 
ment  been  of  a  less  accidental  and  hasty  growth,  might  for  ever  have 
prevented  its  repining. 

**  Sir  William  Ashton,  although  a  man  of  sense,  legal  information,  anil  ppreat  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  world,  had  yet  some  points  of  character  wliicli  corresponded 
better  with  the  timidity  of  lus  disposition  and  the  supple  arts  by  which  he  had  risen  in 
the  world,  than  to  the  degree  of  eminence  which  he  had  attained;  as  they  tended  to 
shew  an  original  mediocrity  of  understanding,  however  highly  it  had  been  cultlmted, 
and  a  native  meanness  of  disposition,  however  carefully  veiled.  He  loved  the  ostenta¬ 
tious  display  of  his  wealth,  less  as  a  man  to  whom  habit  has  made  it  necessary,  than  as 
one  to  whom  it  is  still  delightful  from  its  novelty.  'Lhe  most  trivial  details  did  not  es¬ 
cape  him  ;  and  I.ucy  soon  learned  to  watch  the  flush  of  scorn  which  crossed  Havens, 
wood’s  dieck,  when  he  heard  her  father  gravely  arguing  with  Lockhard,  nay,  even 
irith  tlie  old  housekeeper,  upon  circumstances  which,  in  families  of  rank,  are  left  un¬ 
cared  for,  because  it  is  supposed  impossible  they  can  be  neglecteiL 

“  I  could  pardon  Sir  William,”  said  Ravenswood  one  evening  afler  he  had  lefl  the 
room,  “  some  general  anxiety  upon  this  occasion,  for  the  Marquis’s  visit  is  an  honour, 
and  rhould  be  received  as  sudi ;  but  I  am  worn  out  by  these  miserable  minutuc  of  the 
buttery,  and  the  larder,  and  the  very  hen-coi^— they  drive  me  beyond  my  patience  ; 
I  would  rattier  endure  the  poverty  WolTs  Crag,  than  be  pestered  with  the  wealth  of 
Ravenswood  Castle.” 

“  ‘  And  yet,’  said  Lucy,  *  it  was  by  attention  to  these  minutic  that  my  fatlier  ac¬ 
quired  the  property’—— 

“  ‘  AVhich  my  ancestors  sold  for  lack  of  ft,’  answered  Ravenswood.  *  Be  it  so,  a 
porter  still  bears  but  a  burthen,  though  the  burthen  be  of  gold.’ 

I.ucy  siglied  ;  she  perceived  too  plainly  that  her  lover  held  in  scorn  tljc  manners 
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and  habits  of  a  father,  to  whom  she  had  long  looked  np  as  her  best  and  most  partial 
friend,  whose  fondness  had  often  consoled  her  for  her  mother’s  contemptuous  harsh¬ 
ness. 

The  lovers  soon  discovered  thk  they  differed  upon  other  and  no  leas  important  to¬ 
pics.  Religion,  the  mother  of  peace,  was,  in  those  da]rs  of  discord,  so  mu^  miscon¬ 
strued  and  mistaken,  that  her  rules  and  forms  were  the  subject  of  the  most  opposite 
opinions  and  the  most  hostile  animosities.  The  Lord  Keeper,  being  a  whig,  was,  of 
course,  a  presbjterian,  and  had  found  it  convenient,  at  different  periods,  to  express 
greater  zeal  for  the  kirk,  than  perhi^w  he  really  felt  His  family,  equally  of  course, 
were  trained  under  the  same  institution,  llavenswood,  as  we  know,  was  a  High* 
Church  man,  or  Ejuscopalian,  and  frequently  objected  to  Lucy  the  fanatidam  of  some 
of  her  own  communiori,  while  she  intiinated,  rather  than  expressed,  horror  at  the  lad- 
tndinarian  principles  which  she  had  been  taught  to  think  connected  srith  the  prelatical 
form  of  church  government. 

**  Thus,  although  their  mutual  affection  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  to  be  dimi- 
luahed,  as  thdr  diaiacters  opened  more  fully  on  cadi  other,  the  feelings  of  each  w  ere 
mingled  srhh  some  less  agre^le  ingredients.  Lucy  fdt  a  secret  awe,  amid  all  her  af¬ 
fection  for  Ravenswood.  His  soul  was  of  an  higher,  prouder  character,  than  those 
with  whom  she  had  hitherto  mixed  in  intercourse ;  his  ideas  were  more  fierce  and  free ; 
and  he  contemned  many  of  the  opinions  which  had  been  inculcated  upon  her,  as  chiefly 
demanding  her  veneration.  ()n  the  other  hand,  Ravenswood  saw  in  Lucy  a  soft  and 
flexible  character,  which,  in  his  eyes  at  least,  teemed  too  susceptible  of  bei^  moulded 
to  any  form  by  those  with  whom  she  lived.  He  felt  that  his  own  temper  required  a 
partner  of  a  more  independent  spirit,  who  could  set  tail  with  him  on  hit  course  of  life, 
resolved  as  himself  to  dare  indifferently  the  storm  and  the  favouring  breeze.  But 
Lucy  was  so  beautiful,  so  devotedly  attadied  to  him,  of  a  temper  so  exquisitdy  toff 
and  kind,  that,  while  he  could  have  wished  it  were  possible  to  int]Hre  her  srith  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  firmness  and  resolution,  and  while  he  sometimes  became  impatient  of  the 
extreme  fear  srhidi  she  expressed  of  their  attachment  being  prematurely  discovered,  be 
felt  that  the  softness  of  a  mind,  amounting  almost  to  feebleness,  rendered  her  even 
dearer  to  him,  as  a  being  who  had  voluntarily  du:^  to  him  for  protection,  and  made 
him  the  arbiter  of  her  fate  for  weal  or  woe.  His  feelings  towards  her  at  sudi  mo¬ 
ments,  were  those  which  have  been  nnce  to  beautiftilly  expressed  by  our  immortal 
Joanna  Baillie : 


“  Thou  sweetest  thing, 

That  e’er  did  fix  its  ligfatly-fibred  sprays 

To  the  rude  rock,  ah  1  would’st  thou  cling  to  me  ? 

Rough  and  storm-worn  I  am— yet  love  me  as 
'Phou  truly  dost,  I  will  love  thee  again 
With  true  and  honest  heart,  though  all  unmeet 
To  be  the  mate  of  such  tweet  gentleness.” 

Thus  the  very  pmnts  in  which  they  diffbred,  seemed,  in  some  measure,  to  ensure 
the  continuance  of  their  mutual  affection.  If,  indeed,  they  had  go  fully  appreciated 
each  other’s  character  before  the  burst  of  passion  in  whidi  they  hastily  |dedged  their 
faith  to  each  other,  Lucy  might  have  feared  Ravenswood  too  much  ever  to  have  loved 
him,  and  he  might  have  construed  her  softness  and  docile  temper  as  imbecility,  ren¬ 
dering  her  unworthy  of  his  regard.  But  they  stood  pledged  to  eadi  other ;  and  Lucy 
only  feared  that  her  lover’s  pride  mi^t  one  day  tea^  him  to  regret  his  attachment ; 
Ravenswood,  that  a  mind  to  ductile  as  Lucy’s  might,  in  absence  or  difficulties,  be  in¬ 
duced,  by  the  entreaties  or  influence  of  those  arou^  her,  to  renounce  the  engagement 
she  had  formed. 

“  *  Do  not  fear  it,*  said  Lucy,  when,  upon  one  occasion,  a  hint  of  such  suspirion  es* 
taped  her  lover ;  *  the  mirrors  which  receive  the  reflection  of  all  successive  objects  are 
framed  of  hard  materials  like  glass  or  steel— the  softer  substances,  when  they  receive 
an  impression,  retain  it  undefand.’ 

«  ‘  This  is  poe^,  Lucy,’  «aid  Ravenswood  ;  <  and  in  poetry  there  is  always  fallsn-, 
and  sometimet  fiction.* 
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•  Beliere  me  thoi,  once  more,  in  honest  prose,*  stud  Lucy,  <  thst,  though  i.  will 
ncrei  wed  man  without  the  consent  of  my  parents,  yet  neither  force  nor  persnarion  than 
diipose  of  my  hand  till  you  renounce  the  ri^t  I  have  given  you  to  it’  **  Pp^  142—149. 

In  the  meantime,  a  rival,  of  whom  neither  the  Master  himself,  nor, 
we  imagine,  any  one  reader  of  his  stoir,  had  the  sli^test  suspicion, 
is  preparing  for  hhn  in  the  person  of  Hayston  of  Bucklaw.  This 
thoughtless  boon  companion  is  improved  in  circumstances  since  he 
was  sheltered  at  WolTs  Crag ;  and  now,  mme  through  resentment  of 
indignities  which  he  believes  himself  to  have  receivra  from  Ravens- 
wood,  than  through  any  real  attachment  to  a  being  so  utterly  unlike 
himself  as  Lucy,  aspires  to  her  alliance.  He  has  sagacity  enough  to 
discover  that  his  chance  of  success  lies  neither  with  the  young  lady, 
nor  even  with  her  father.  His  hopes  rest  upon  Ijuly  Ashton ;  and  he 
accompanies  his  proposals  to  her  with  some  intimation  of  the  trans> 
actions  whidi  liave  been  passing  in  her  absence  at  Ravenswood’s 
casde.  These,  Sir  W.  Ashton,  had  not  deemed  it  pmdent  to  reveal 
to  his  lady.  The  blood  of  all  the  Douglases  boils  within  her,  when 
she  learns  that  he  has  presumed  without  her  consent  even  tacitly  to 
sanction  the  pretensions  of  anv  man  to  his  daughter,  more  especially 
of  a  man  against  whom  she  i^ls  unabatedly  &e  grudge  which  his 
family  had  once  harboured  against  their  destroyer.  Nor  is  this  the 
ade  groimd  of  her  displeasure  against  her  husband.  Ha^'ston’s 
emissary  informs  her  that  Sir  William  is  giving  indications  of  a  wil¬ 
lingness  to  quit  a  faction  of  which  he  dreads  the  fall,  but  to  which 
hia  lady  obstinately  clings.  She  hastens  homeward  in  the  most  per¬ 
verse  of  all  moods  of  mind,  and  arrives  at  Ravenswood  castle  on  the 

very  day  and  hour  when  the  Marquis  of  A - visits  it,  in  the  hope 

of  completing  the  political  conversion  of  its  owner. 

•  The  Marquis’s  approach,  to  long  expected  in  vain,  now  took  place  in  the  full 
pomp  of  ancient  anstocracy.  Sir  Wilham  Ashton  was  so  much  interested  in  what  he 
beb«jd,  and  in  considering  the  ceremonial  of  reception  in  case  any  circiunstance  had 
been  omitted,  that  he  scarce  heard  his  son  Henry  exclaim,  *  there  it  another  coach  and 
■X  coming  down  the  east  rood,  papa— will  they  both  belong  to  the  Marquis  of 
A - ?’ 

At  length,  when  the  youngster  had  fairly  compelled  his  attention  by  pulling  bU 
deeve, 

**  He  turned  his  eyes,  and,  as  he  turn’d,  survey’d 

An  awful  vision.’— 

“  Sure  otough,  another  coach  and  six,  with  four  servants  or  out-riders  in  attendance, 
wu  descending  the  hill  from  the  eastward,  at  such  a  pace  as  made  it  doubtful  which  of 
the  carriages  thus  approaching  from  distant  quarters  should  first  readi  the  gate  at  the 
extremity  of  the  avenue.  The  one  coach  was  green,  the  other  blue ;  and  not  the 
green  and  blue  chariots  in  the  Circus  of  Rome  or  Constantinople  excited  more  turmoil 
a^ng  the  citisens  than  the  double  apparition  occasioned  in  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
Keeper.  We  all  remember  the  terrible  exclamation  of  the  dying  profligate,  when  a 
fnend,  to  destroy  what  he  supposed  the  hypochondriac  idea  of  a  spectre  appearing  in  a 
ceitain  stiape  at  a  given  hour,  placed  before  him  a  person  dressed  up  in  the  manner  hr 
described.  *  Mon  Dieu  /’  sotd  the  expiring  sinner,  who,  it  seems,  saw  both  the  real 
and  polygnqduc  apparition—*  //  v  en  cit  dauc  /’ 

**  The  surprise  of  the  Lord  Keeper  was  scarcely  less  unpleasing  at  the  duplication 
ef  the  expected  arrival ;  his  mind  misgave  him  strangely,  lliere  was  no  neighbour 
who  would  have  qqirooehed  so  unceremoniously,  at  a  time  when  ceremony  was  held  in 
mch  respect  It  must  be  Lady  Ashton,  said  hi  conscience,  and  foUowetl  up  the  hint 
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^tb  anxiout  anticipation  of  the  purpose  of  her  sudden  and  unannounced  return. 
Jie  felt  that  he  was  caught  *  in  the  manner.’  That  the  compaiij  in  #hich  she  had  so 
unluckily  stirprised  him  was  likely  to  be  highly  distasteful  to  her,  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  only  hope  which  remained  for  him  was  het  high  sense  of  dignified 
propriety,  which,  he  trusted,  might  prevent  a  public  explosion.  But  so  active  were 
lus  doubts  and  fears,  as  altogether  to  derange  his  purpo^  ceremonial  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Marquis. 

“  These  feeli^  of  apprehension  were  not  confined  to  Sir  William  A^ton.  *  It 
it  my  mother — it  is  my  mother,’  said  Lucy,  turning  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  clasping  her 
hands  together  as  she  looked  at  Itavenswood.  . 

*  And  if  it  be  Lady  Ashton,’  said  her  lover  in  a  low  tone,  ‘  what  can  be  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  such  alarm  ?— Purely  the  return  of  a  lady  to  the  family  from  which  the  has 
betm  so  long  absent,  should  excite  other  sensations  than  those  of  fear  and  disnuiy.’ 

it  •  You  do  not  know  ray  mother,’  said  Mist  Ashton,  in  a  tone  almost  breathless 
with  terror ;  *  what  will  she  say  when  she  sees  you  in  this  place !’ 

‘  My  stay  is  too  long,’  said  Itavenswood  somewhat  haughtily,  *  if  her  displeasure 
at  my  pretence  is  like  to  be  so  formidable.  My  dear  Lucy,’  he  resumed,  in  a  tone  of 
soothing  encouragement,  ‘  you  are  too  childishly  afraid  of  Lady  Ashton ;  she  is  a 
woman  of  family — a  lady  of  fashion— a  person  who  must  know  the  world,  and  what  is 
due  to  her  husl^d  and  her  husband’s  guests.’ 

“  Lucy  shook  her  head ;  and,  as  if  her  mother,  still  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
could  have  seen  and  scrutinized  her  deportment,  she  withdrew  herself  from  betkle 
Kavenswood,  and,  taking  her  brother  Henry’s  arm,  led  him  to  a  different  port  of  the 
terrace.  The  Keeper  also  shuffled  down  towards  the  portal  of  the  great  gate,  without 
inviting  RavenswoM  to  accompany  him,  and  thus  he  remained  standing  alone  on  the 
terrace,  deserted  and  shunned,  as  it  were,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mansion. 

This  suited  not  the  mood  of  one  who  was  proud  in  proportitm  to  his  poverty,  and 
who  thought  that,  in  sacrificing  his  deep-root^  resentments  so  far  as  to  become  Sir 
William  Ashton's  gpuest,  he  conferred  a  favour,  and  received  none.  *  1  can  forgive 
Lucy,’  he  said  to  himself ;  ’  she  is  young,  timid,  and  conscious  of  an  important  oigage- 
ment  assumed  without  her  mother’s  sanction  ;  yet  she  should  remember  with  whom  it 
it  has  been  assumed,  and  leave  me  no  reason  to  suspect  that  she  is  ashamed  of  her 
choice.  For  the  Keeper,  sense,  spirit,  and  expression  seem  to  have  left  his  face  ar.d 
manner  since  he  had  the  first  glimpse  of  Lady  Ashton’s  carriage.  I  must  watch  how 
this  is  to  end ;  and,  if  they  give  me  reason  to  think  myself  an  unwelcome  guest,  my 
visit  u  soon  abridged.’ 

With  these  suspicions  floating  on  his  mind  he  left  the  terrace,  and,  walking  to* 
wards  the  stables  of  the  castle,  gave  directions  that  his  horse  should  be  kept  in  readi¬ 
ness,  in  case  he  should  have  occasion  to  ride  abroad.”  Pp.  184—189. 

There  was  need  for  the  precaution.  Lady  Ashton’s  "  high  sense 
of  dignified  propriety”  entirely  forsakes  her ;  and,  afler  a  sharp  and 
angry  interview  with  h«r  poor  husband,  she  dispatches  a  billet  to 
“  the  Master,"  signifying  that  the  arrangements  necessary  for  other 
guests  make  his  abode  at  the  castle  inconvenient. 

He,  it  may  well  be  believed,  departs  on  the  bidding.  His 
kinsman  too  is  in  bitter  wratli ;  and  policy  rather  than  inclination 
retains  him  at  Ravenswood  even  for  the  remainder  of  that  day. 
Edgar  rides  slowly  through  the  park,  indulging  his  bitter  musings. 
When  he  reaches  the  Mermaid’s  Well,  he  encounters  one  of  the  most 
idle  and  gratuitous  apparitions  that  ever  was  conjured  up  to  frighten 
the  king’s  liege  subjects.  The  ghost  of  old  Alice  presents  itself  to 
him  in  broad  day,  seemingly  for  no  better  reason,  than  that  his  cu¬ 
riosity  may  prompt  him  to  visit  her  hovel.  There  he  finds  that  she 
has  b^n  dead  about  an  hour.  We  are  very  thankful  for  his  visit  in 
one  view ;  for  the  charge  which  he  is  induced  to  take  of  the  funeral 
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pf  Alice,  introduces  him  and  us  to  a  very  interesting  acquaintance— 
Johnie  Mortsheugh,  sexton  of  the  old  burial  ground  of  Hermitage,  and 
jobbing-fiddler  on  all  occasions  of  merriment  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  the  delineation  of  whose  singular  character  the  author  has  shewn  a 
shrewdness  of  observation,  and  a  richness  of  humour  not  excelled  by 
any  thing  he  has  ever  written. 

The  Marquis,  when  he  joins  his  kinsman,  though  he  brings  no 
dteering  report  from  Ravenswood  castle,  receives  intelligence  which 
ensures  his  own  accession  to  power,  and  enables  him  to  advance  the 
fortunes  of  his  young  friend.  In  conversation  on  the  means  of  at¬ 
taining  this  object  most  effectually,  the  evening  glides  away;  and,  as 
there  is  no  accommodation  for  them  in  the  alehouse  where  ^ey  met, 
the  Marquis  proposes  that  they  shall  sleep  at  WolTs  Crag.  It  is  in 
vain  for  Ravenswood  to  plead  its  utter  dilapidation  and  wretchedness. 
His  noble  relative  grows  the  more  determined  in  his  purpose ;  and 
an  outrider  is  despatched  to  apprize  the  unhappy  Caleb  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  invasion.  We  were  not  less  alarmed  than  Caleb ;  fearing 
that  all  his  pitiful  manoeuvres  were  going  to  be  played  over  again ; 
but  he  escapes  by  one  decisive  invention.  A  bright  column  of  fire 
reddens  the  atmosphere  over  WolC s  Crag — Caleb  meets  the  Cavalcade 
—vociferating  that  the  tower  is  in  flames — that  there  is  gunpowder 
enough  hi  the  vaults  to  make  the  danger  extreme  of  approacning  it 
—and  that  their  only  resource  is  to  seek  such  shelter  for  the  night  as 
the  village  of  Wolfshope  can  afford.  His  chucklings  over  the  mighty 
efficacy  ^  a  blaze  of  ferns  and  litter  are  very  amusing. 

*  Now  that  your  anger's  ower,  sir,’  says  he  to  his  master,  when  they  are  alone, 
f  wasna  that  weel  managed  o’  me,  and  arena  ye  far  better  sorted  doun  yonder  than  ye 
could  hae  been  in  your  ain  auld  ruins  up  bye  yonder,  as  the  case  stands  wi’  us  now  ? 
—the  mair’s  the  pity.’ 

**  * **  I  believe  you  may  be  right,  Caleb ;  but,  before  burning  down  my  castle,  either 
in  jest  or  in  earnest,*  said  Ravenswood,  *  I  think  I  had  a  right  to  be  in  the  secret.* 

“  f  Fie  for  shame,  your  honour  !*  replied  Caleb ;  *  it  fits  on  auld  carle  like  me 
■red  eneugh  to  tell  lees  for  the  credit  of  the  family,  but  it  wadna  beseem  the  like  o* 
jour  honour’s  sell ;  besides,  young  folk  are  no  judidous — they  cannot  make  the  maist 
of  a  bit  figment.  Now  this  fire — ^for  a  fire  it  sail  be,  if  1  suld  bum  the  auld  stable  to 
Bake  it  mair  feasible— this  fire,  besides  that  it  will  be  an  excuse  for  asking  ony  thing 
we  want  through  the  country,  or  doun  at  the  haven — this  fire  will  settle  mony  things 
on  an  honourable  footing  for  the  family’s  credit,  that  cost  me  telling  twenty  dtkily  lees 
to  a  wheen  idle  chaps  and  queans,  and,  what’s  waur,  without  gaining  credence.’ 

“  *  That  was  ha^  indeed,  Caleb ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  this  fire  should  help  your 
veradty  or  your  credit.* 

**  ‘  There  it  is  now,*  said  Caleb ;  *  wasna  I  saying  that  young  folk  had  a  green 
judgment  ? — How  suld  it  help  me,  quotha  ? — it  a^l  be  a  creditable  apolc^  for  the 
boDwr  of  the  family  for  this  scok  of  years  to  come,  if  it  is  weel  guided.  Where’s  the 
ftmily  pictures?  says  ae  meddling  b^y — the  great  fire  at  WolTs  Crag,  answers  I. 
^Mmk’s  the  family  plate  ?  says  another— the  great  fire,  says  I ;  wha  was  to  think  of 
plate  when  life  and  limb  were  in  danger  ?— Where’s  the  wardrobe  and  the  linens  ?— 
where’s  the  tapestries  and  the  decorements  ? — beds  of  state,  twilts,  pands  and  testors, 
nqiery  and  broidered  work  ? — The  fire— the  fire — the  fire.  Guide  the  fire  weel,  and 
it  will  serve  ye  for  a’  that  ye  suld  have  and  have  not— and,  in  some  sort,  a  gude  excuse 
is  better  than  the  tthings  themselves  ;  for  they  maun  crack  and  wear  out,  and  be  coit- 
sumed  by  time,  whereas  a  gude  ofTcome,  prudently  and  creditably  handled,  may  serve 
I  nobleman  and  his  family,  Lord  kens  how  lang  !”  Pp.  291—296. 
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The  low-bred  importance  and  coarse  comforts  of  Gibbie  Girder, 
the  village  cooper,  who  has  the  honour  of  lodging  the  noblemen  for 
the  night,  are  most  admirably  described. 

Ravenswood  is  entrusted  by  the  Marquis  with  a  mission  to  the 
Continent ;  but,  before  he  leaves  Scotland,  he  once  more  urges  upon 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Ashton,  and  upon  Lucy  herself,  his  dearest 
claims.  He  receives  from  them  vei^  characteristic  replies  — Lady 
Ashtpn  gives  no  sign  of  relenting — Sir  William  plays  his  usual  game 
of  what  he  reckons  policy  and  caution ;  intermingling  much  patrio¬ 
tic  regret  that  a  popular  assembly  like  the  Scottish  parliament  should 
introduce  a  dangerous  precedent,  by  revising  the  sentence  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  courts  of  law  in  regard  to  the  Ravenswood  domain.  Lucy,  in 
a  hurried  note,  can  only  pledge  herself  to  keep  her  word  while  she 
retains  her  reason. 

The  period  of  Ravenswood’s  absence  is  prolonged  beyond  his  ori¬ 
ginal  expectation.  The  usual  machinery  of  suppressing  letters,  and 
spreading  reports  of  his  infidelity,  is  employeil  of  course.  Lucy, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  of  other  ill  usage  which  it  would 
have  bem  better  that  we  had  been  left  to  guess  at  by  inuendo,  than 
obliged  to  witness  in  all  its  improbable  and  repulsive  detail,  remains 
firm  to  her  engagement,  unless  it  shall  be  cancelled  by  Ravenswood 
himself.  At  Hayston's  intercession  three  weeks  are  allowed  her  for 
the  expected  answer  of  a  letter  which  she  has  transmitted.  The 
weeks  elapse— St.  Jude’s  day  is  come,  and  no  answer  has  reached 
her.  The  parties  assemble  in  the  state  apartment  of  Ravenswood— 
the  marriage-contract  is  signed. 

1  have  roysdf  seen  the  fotal  deed,  and  in  the  distinct  characters  in  which  the  name 
of  Lucy  Ashton  is  traced  on  each  page,  there  is  only  a  very  slight  tiemulous  inegnla- 
rity,  indicative  of  her  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  the  suhKription.  But  the  last  ng- 
iiature  is  incomplete,  defaced,  and  blotted ;  for  while  her  hand  was  employed  in  trac¬ 
ing  it,  the  hasty  tramp  of  a  horse  was  heard  at  the  gate,  succeeded  by  a  step  in  the 
outer  gallery,  and  a  voice,  which,  in  a  commanding  tone,  bore  down  the  opposition  of 
the  menials.  'The  pep  dropped  from  Lacy’s  fingers,  as  she  exclainoed  with  a  faint 
shriek— ‘  He  is  come— he  is  come !’  ”  P.  66. 

The  only  letter  which  poor  Lucy  had  been  able  to  convey  to  Ra¬ 
venswood,  was  one  dictated  by  her  mother,  couched  in  such  terms 
as  might  make  her  lover  believe  that  she  wished  for  a  release  from 
her  engagement.  His  first  question  therefore  is,  whether  she  wrote 
that  letter?  Her  faint  and  multering  "  Yes,”  joined  with  the  proof 
of  the  marriage-contract  already  signed  by  her,  convinces  him,  far 
too  hastily  we  think,  that  he  is  renounced  by  her.  Poor  Lucy  is  too 
much  overwhelmed  to  undeceive  him.  Her  mother  replies  fbr  her, 
in  terms  which  sting  him  to  madness.  He  cancels  the  engagement 
in  Lucy’s  presence,  by  returning  a  signed  paper  and  a  broken  piece 
of  gold,  the  corresponding  part  of  which  Lady  Ashton  detached  from 
a  Uue  ribband  she  hastily  undid  from  Luqr’s  neck,  and,  along  with 
the  counterpart  of  the  written  engagement,  delivered  to  him.  The 
whole  scene  is  vividly  and  energetically  drawn. 

Buonaparte,  we  are  told,  repeated  often  amidst  his  falling  fortunes, 
what  indeed  had  often  been  said  before,  that ''  there  is  but  a  step  frcmi 
“  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous."  This  limit  our  author  takes  pleasure 
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in  crossing ;  and  he  crosses  it  more  than  once  before  he  has  describe 
ed  all  the  ceremonies  of^the  ill-omened  bridal  of  Hayston  and  Lucy 
Ashton.  But  he  closes  the  description  in  the  full  glory  of  hts  genius  ; 
and  even  the  Carlisle  scenes  of  Waverley  do  not  transcend  it 

•4  The  instruments  now  played  their  loudest  strains— the  dancers  pursued  their  ex¬ 
ercise  with  all  the  enthusiasm  im^iired  by  youth,  mirth,  and  high  spirits,  when  a  cry 
was  heard  so  shrill  and  piercing,  as  at  once  to  arrest  the  dance  and  the  music.  AU 
stood  motionless  ;  but  when  the  yell  was  ag^  repeated.  Colonel  Ashton  snatched  a 
torch  from  the  sconce,  and  deman^g  the  key  of  the  bridal-chaniber  from  Henry,  to 
whom,  as  brides-man,  it  bad  been  entrusted,  rushed  thither,  followed  by  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Aditon,  and  one  or  two  others,  near  relations  of  the  family.  'Hie  bridal 
guests  waited  their  return  m  stupilied  amazement. 

*4  Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  Colonel  Ashton  knocked  and  called,  but 
received  no  answer  except  added  groans.  He  hesitated  no  longer  to  open  the  door  of 
the  apartment,  in  which  he  found  opposition,  from  something  which  lay  against  it. 
When  he  had  succeeded  in  opening  it,  the  body  of  the  bridegroom  was  found  lying 
on  the  threshold  of  the  bridal- chamber,  and  all  around  was  flooded  with  blood.  A  cry 
sf  surprise  and  horror  was  raised  by  all  present ;  and  the  company,  excited  by  this 
new  alarm,  began  to  rush  tumultuously  towards  the  sleeping  apartment.  Colonel 
Aditon,  first  whispering  to  his  mother—*  Search  for  her — she  has  murdered  him ! 
(hew  his  sword,  plmtcd  himself  in  the  passage,  and  declared  he  would  sufier  no  man 
Is  pass  excepting  the  clergyman,  and  the  medical  person  present.  By  their  assistance, 
Bueklaw,  who  still  breathed,  was  raised  from  the  ground,  and  transported  to  another 
apartment,  arhere  his  fiiends,  full  of  suspicion  and  murmuring,  assembled  round  him 
IS  learn  the  opinion  of  the  surgeiMi. 

*4  In  the  mean  while.  Lady  Ashton,  her  husband,  and  their  a<«i8tants,  in  vain 
ssught  Lucy  in  the  bridal  bed  and  in  the  chamber.  There  was  no  private  passage 
Asm  the  room,  and  they  began  to  think  that  she  must  have  thrown  herself  from  the 
window,  when  one  of  tlie  company,  holding  his  torch  lower  than  the  rest,  discovered 
nncthing  white  in  the  comer  of  the  great  old-fashioned  chimney  of  the  apartment. 
Here  they  found  the  unfortunate  girl  seated,  or  rather  couched,  like  a  hare  upon  its 
inn — her  head-gear  dishevelled ;  her  nip^t^dothes  tom  and  dabbled  writh  blooiC — her 
cy«  glazed,  and  her  features  convulsed  into  a  wild  paroxysm  of  insanity.  When  she 
onr  herself  discovered,  she  gibbered,  made  months,  and  pmnted  at  them  with  her  bloody 

I  fingers,  with  the  frantic  gestures  of  an  exulting  demoniac. 

I  4*  Female  assistance  was  now  hastily  summoned ;  the  unhappy  bride  was  overpower- 

I  efi,  not  without  the  use  of  some  force.  As  they  carried  her  over  the  threshtfld,  she 
koked  down,  and  uttered  the  only  articulate  words  that  she  had  yet  spoken,  saying, 
with  a  sort  of  grinning  exultation — *  So,  you  have  ta'en  up  your  bomiie  bridegroom  ?’ 
She  was  by  by  the  shuddering  assistants  conveyed  to  another  and  more  redr^  apart, 
■ent,  where  she  was  secured  as  her  situation  required,  and  closely  watched.  The  un- 
ntterable  agony  of  the  parents — the  horror  and  confusion  of  all  who  were  in  the  castle 
— 4he  Airy  of  contending  passions  between  the  friends  of  the  different  parties,  passions 
aagmented  by  previous  intemperance,  surpass  description. 

4*  llie  surgeon  was  the  first  who  obtained  something  like  a  patient  hearing ;  he  pro- 
Bounced  that  the  wound  of  Bueklaw,  though  severe  and  dangerous,  was  by  no  means 
fatal,  but  might  readily  be  rendered  so  by  disturbance  and  hasty  removi^  This  si¬ 
lenced  the  numerous  {^y  of  Bucklaw’s  friends,  who  luul  previously  insisted  that  he 
should,  at  all  rates,  be  transported  from  the  castle  to  the  nearest  of  their  houses.  'They 
still  demanded,  however,  that,  in  consideration  of  what  had  happened,  four  of  their 
number  should  renudn  to  watch  over  the  sick-bed  of  their  friend,  and  that  a  suitable 
inunber  of  their  domestics,  well  armed,  should  also  remain  in  the  castle.  This  con¬ 
dition  being  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Ashton  and  his  father,  the  rest  of  the 
bridegroom’s  friends  left  the  castle,  notwithstanding  Uie  hour  and  the  darkness  of  the 
ni^t  The  cares  of  the  medical  man  were  next  employed  in  behalf  of  Miss  Ashton, 
whom  he  pronounced  to  be  in  a  very  dangerous  slate.  Farther  medical  assistance  was 
xmnediately  summoned.  All  ni^t  she  remained  delirious.  On  the  morning,  she 
^  into  a  state  of  absolute  insensibility.  The  next  evening,  the  physicians  said,  would 
be  the  crisis  of  her  malady.  It  proved  so,  fur  although  she  awoko  from  her  trance 
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witli  some  appearance  of  calmness,  and  suffered  her  nighudothes  to  be  changed,  or  put 
in  order;  yet  so  soon  as  she  put  her  hand  to  her  neck,  as  if  to  search  for  the  fatal  blue 
ribbon,  a  tide  of  recolleaions  seemed  to  rush  upon  her,  which  her  mind  and  body  were 
alike  incapable  of  bearing.  Convulsion  followed  convtilsion,  till  they  dosed  in  d  mth, 
without  her  being  able  to  utter  a  word  explanatory  of  the  fatal  scene.”  YoL  uL  pp. 
103— loa 

Ravenawood  mingles,  unbidden,  with  the  mourners  at  her  funeral ; 
He  accepts  a  challenge  from  her  brother.  In  the  desolate  chamber 
of  Wolf’s  Crag,  which  she  once  had  tenanted,  he  spends  a  night  of 
such  anguisli  as  they  only  know  who  have  survived  what  they  love ; 
and  amid  the  desperate  haste  in  which  he  rushes  to  the  place  of  his 
appointment  with  Colonel  Ashton,  he  perishes  in  the  quicksands  of 
the  “  Kelpie’s  flow.” 

**  One  only  vestige  of  his  fate  appeared.  A  large  sable  feather  had  been  detadied 
from  his  hat.  and  the  rippling  waves  of  the  rising  tide  waited  it  to  Caleb’s  feet.  The 
old  man  took  it  up,  dri^  it,  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom.”  Yd.  iu.  p.  128. 

The  Second  Tale  we  must  not  allow  to  detain  us  so  long ;  yet 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  it  within  mode¬ 
rate  bounds.  The  interest,  indeed,  is  not  of  so  high  a  character  as 
in  the  other ;  nor  does  the  tale  occupy  much  above  one  half  of  the 
space.  But  the  author  has  returned  to  his  own  mode  of  exhibiting 
his  characters  chiefly  by  dialogue ;  and  it  requires  a  strong  eifort  of 
self-denial  to  relate  any  of  the  facts  which  are  worked  up  with  the 
cb'alogue,  in  otlier  words  than  his  own. 

We  had  heard  so  much,  many  months  ago,  of  the  author's  resolu¬ 
tion  “  to  mount  Montrose  upon  his  charger,”  that  our  expectations 
before  we  read  the  tale  were  entirely  led  astray.  This  might  have 
been  a  legend  from  the  wars  of  any  contemporary  commander  almost 
as  well  as  of  Montrose ;  and  the  real  hero  of  the  tale,  a  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune,  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  Drumthwacket,  would  have  had  no  worldly 
objections  to  the  exchange.  Our  author  is  not  a  person  who  gives 
up  his  purposes  lightly ;  and  if  the  attractive  theme  of  Montrose 
lias  really  warmed  his  fancy,  the  very  little  which  we  see  of  that  gal¬ 
lant  nobleman  here,  is  only  the  stronger  pledge  to  us  that,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  his  fame  will  vindicate  by  one  so  admirably  qua- 
lifl^  for  the  task.  In  the  meantime,  the  name  of  Montrose  in  the 
title  may  excite  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  for  which  assuredly 
there  is  no  other  ground. 

The  tale  is  prefaced  with  a  pretty  sketch  of  S^eant  More  Macal- 
pine,  the  military  oracle  of  Gand^cleugh,  £cofl|^  whom  Mr.  Peter 
Pattieson  professes  to  have  received  the  legend.  A  rapid  survey  of 
the  political  state  of  Scotland  at  the  time  completes  the  introduc¬ 
tion. 

The  tale  opens  with  the  appearance  of  the  young  Earl  of  Menteith, 
attended  by  two  domestics,  riding  leisurely  in  a  summer  evening 
along  Oie  margin  of  a  Highland  l^e.  They  are  met  by  a  single 
horscmaji,* accoutred  in  full  military  guise ;  of  whom  there  is  a  very 
graphic'description  in  the  first  place,  and  then  a  still  mor^  graphic 
history  from  his  own  lips.  The  inferences  from  his  past  exjierience, 
whicli  arc  to  guide  the  future  conduct  of  this  tliorough-bred  warrior, 
arc  drawn  by  him  witli  .all  the  correctness  of  “  the  logic  which  he 
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was  taught  at  Marischal  College,”  and  avowed  with  all  that  com¬ 
posure  of  unblushing  selfishness  which  never  forsakes  him  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

*•  *  I  ahould  have  thought,’  said  Lord  Menteith,  ‘  that  a  cavalier  of  your  honour, 
able  mark,  who  hath  so  long  followed  the  valiant  King  of  Sweden,  and  entertains 
such  a  suitable  contempt  for  the  base  mechanical  States  of  Holland,  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  embrace  the  cause  of  King  Charles,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  low>bom, 
leund-headcd,  canting  knaves  who  arc  in  rebellion  agtunst  his  authority.’ 

*  Ye  speak  reasonably,  my  Lord,’  said  Dalgetty,  *  and,  ctrterU  paribus,  I  might 
be  induced  to  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  But,  my  l,ord,  there  is  a  southern 
piovcrb— *  fine  words  butter  no  parsnips.’  1  have  heard  enough  since  I  came  here,  to 
satisfy  me  that  a  cavalier  of  honour  is  free  to  tstke  any  party  in  this  civil  embroilment 
slulk  he  may  find  most  convenient  for  his  own  peculiar.  *  I  .oyalty’  is  your  pass,  word, 
my  Lord — *  Liberty,’  roars  another  chield  ftom  Ae  other  side  of  the  strath—*  the  King,' 
dmts  one—*  the  Parliament,’  roars  another — ‘  Montrose  for  ever,’  cries  Donald,  wav^ 
his  bonnet — *  Argyle  and  Leven,’  cries  a  south.country  Saunders,  vapouring  with  his 
hst  and  feather.  ‘  Fight  for  the  bishops,’  says  a  priest,  witli  his  gown  and  rochet — 

•  Stand  stout  for  the  kuk,’  cries  a  minister  in  a  Geneva  cap  and  band _ Good  watdi. 

Koids  all— excellent  watch-words.  Whilk  cause  is  the  best  I  cannot  say.  But  sure 
sm  I  that  I  have  fought  knee.deep  in  blood  many  a  day  for  one  that  was  ten  degrees 
vsttc  than  the  worst  of  tliem  a’.’ 

“  *  And  pray.  Captain  Dalgetty,’  said  his  Lordship,  *  since  the  pretensions  of  both 
jartici  seem  to  you  so  equal,  will  you  please  to  inform  us  by  what  circumstances  your  ‘ 
pnfetence  will  be  determined  ?’ 

“  *  Simply  upon  two  considerations,  my  Lord,’  answered  the  soldier.  *  Being,  first, 
oe  wkich  side  my  services  would  be  in  most  honotirable  request : — And,  secondly, 
vhilk  is  a  corollary  of  the  first,  on  whilk  party  they  are  likely  to  be  most  gratefully  re¬ 
quited.’  ”  Vol.  ilL  pp.  19? — 194. 

Till  he  can  be  satisfied  on  these  indispensible  topics,  the  stranger 
is  invited  by  Lord  M.  to  accompany  him  to  the  castle  of  a  Highland 
chieftain,  where  he  himself  is  to  pass  the  night.  The  castle  of  Dam- 
linvarach  is  described  with  a  correctness  to  which  this  author  and 
his  readers  are  no  strangers.  Allan'  Macaulay,  a  brother  of  their 
host,  meets  tliem  in  the  hul.  He  is  in  a  paroxysm  of  that  entha- 
uaitic  fervour  which  characterizes  the  Highland  Seer.  He  gives 
such  offence  to  Captain  Dalgetty,  by  placing  one  of  the  Earl’s  domes¬ 
tics  above  him  at  table,  that  when  they  retire  for  the  night.  Lord  M. 
finds  it  necessary  to  appease  the  Captam’s  wrath,  by  relating  those 
circumstances  of  Allan’s  early  history,  whidi  at  times  unseUle  his 
understanding.  His  maternal  uncle  had  goaded  by  too  watchful 
cootroul,  a  wandering  tribe  of  plimderers,  “  the  Children  of  the 
Mist”  They  had  sacrificed  him  to  their  resentment,  and  with  a  re¬ 
finement  of  barbarity  had  placed  his  head  on  his  sister’s  table.  She 
fled  to  the  woods  in  tempOTary  insanity.  After  the  absence  of  a  few 
weeks  she  was  restored  to  her  home ;  and 
“  dtlivered  of  s  boy,  who  not  only  shewed  no  appearance  of  having  suffered  from 
hii  mother’s  calamities,  but  appeared  to  be  an  infant  of  uncommon  health  and  strength. 
The  unhappy  mother,  after  her  confinement,  recovered  her  reason- at  least  in  a  great 
naasure,  but  never  her  health  and  spirits.  Allan  was  her  only  joy.  Her  nt*  ution 
to  him  was  unremitting ;  and  unquestionably  she  must  have  imprest  upon  his  early 
miad  many  of  those  superstitious  ideas  to  which  his  moody  and  enthusiastic  temper 
pve  so  re^-  a  reception.  She  died  when  he  was  about  ten  years  old.  Her  last 
vsrds  were  spoken  to  him  in  private ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  conveyed  an 
ujunctiou  of  vengeance  upon  the  Children  of  the  Mist,  with  which  he  has  since  amply 
nvnplied. 

*•  *  Fiom  this  moment  the  habits  cf  Allan  M'Aulsy  were  totally  changed.  He 
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had  hitherto  bea  mother'i  oonatant  oomponioa,  listening  to  her  dreams,  and  re¬ 
peating  his  own,  and  feeing  his  anaginaiion.  which,  probablj  from  the  circumstances 
preceding  his  birth,  was  constitutionally  deranged,  with  all  the  wild  and  terrible  supersti¬ 
tions  so.  common  to  the  mountaineers,  to  which  his  unfortunate  mother  had  beqmie 
mpdi  addicted  since  her  brot|Kr's  death.  liriag'  in  this  manner,  tlie  boj  had  got- 
tenn  timid,  w3d,  startled  look,  lor^  to  sM  out  solitary  places  in  the  woods,  and  was 
never  ap  much  terrified  as  by  the  a{q;troad  of  children  of  the  same  age.  I'  remember, 
although  some  years  younger,  being  brtaight  up  here  by  my  ftther  upon  a  visit,  nor 
can  1  forget  the  astonishment  with  which  I  saw  this  in&nt-hermit  shun  every  attempt  I 
made  to  enga^  him  in  the  sports  natural  to  our  age.  I  can  remember  his  father  |)ewail- 
iqg  hit  diepoaitiao  tn  mine,  and  ailing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to,  take  from  his  wife  the  company  «  the  b«>y,  w  hp  seemed. to  be  the  ^y  eodmiatiao 
thatrrynained  to  bm  in  this  world,  yid  as  t^  amusanot  wluch  Allan’s  society  aflotd- 
ed  her  seemed  to  pirevent  the  recurrence,  at  least  in  its  fuD  force,  of  that  fearful  ma- 
ladv  by.whiph  she  had  been  visited.  But,  afrer  the.  death  of  Ids  mother,  the  habits 
and  manners  of, the  boy  seemed  at,oira  to  chartge.  It'  u  true  he  remained  si  thought¬ 
ful.  and  serious  as  bd^ ;  and^loitg'fiu  of  silence  and  abstraction  shewed  plainly  that 
his  disposition,  in  this  ses^t,.  was  in  fo  degree  altered.  But  at  other  times,  be  sou^t 
out  the  rendesvosiaes  of  the  youth  of  the  dim,  whi^  he  had  hithc^  seemed  anxioui  to 
avoid.  Ae  took  share  in  all  their  exmases;  and,' from  his  very  extraordinary  pertod* 
al  strength,  soon  excelled  hk  brother' and  oth'er  youths,  whose  age  coosidembly  ex¬ 
ceeded  ^  own.  They  who  bad  hitherto  held  hiiu  in  contempf^  now  feared,  if  they 
d^  not  love  him:  and,  instead'^  Allah's  being  esteemed  a'  dreaming,  womanish,  and 
feeble-minded  boy,  thoM  who  encountered  hini  in  sports  or  military  exercise,  now  com- 
plaiucd  tfagt,  when  heated  by  the  ^titfe,  bf  was  too  apt  .  to  turn  game  into  earnest,  apd 
to  fpr^  that  he  was  only  engaged  in  a  friendly  trial  of  strength.  VoL  in.  jip.  246— 

In  all  this  he  was  training  himself^ for  that  ceaseless' warfare  against 
the  Childrm.of  the  Mist,  in  vj^ich  he  employed  his  manhood. 

Atlen^  diyse  i^n,  fierce  .as  diey  were,  became  appalled  by  the hiveteiate  iiii. 
mosity  and  audacity  wjth  which  Allah  lou^toiit  their  recesses.  As  he  never  heshat. 
ed  to  encounter  any  odds,  they  conclude  he  must  bear  a  dianned  life,  or  Igbt 
under  the  guardiaiuhip  of  some  supernatural  influence.  Neither  gun',  dirk,  nor  dmr- 
lacb,  they  said,  availed  aught  against  him.  They  imputed  this  to  the  remarkable  dr. 
cufliftan^  under  which  he  was  bom ;  and  at  leoi^  five  or  six  of  the  stoutest  Cater- 
aas  of  the  Highlands  wpuld  have  fled  at  Allan’s  halloo,  or  the  blast  of  his  horn.  In 
thp,  nteaqwliile,  howevey,  they  carried  on  dieir  old  tra^  and  did  the  M*Aulays,  as 
w^  as  their  Unsmm  and  allies,  as  mndi  mischief  as  they  could.  This  pro^ul  an¬ 
other  expedition  against  the  tribe,  in  which  I  had  my  share ;  we  surprized  them  tf- 
fectudly,  by  besetting  at  once  the  upper  and  under  passes  of  the  country,  and  made 
such  clean  work  as  it  usual  on  these  occasions,  burning  and  slaying  ri^t  before  m. 

(his  terrible  spepict  of  Wfy,  even  die  femalps  and  the  helpless  do  not  always  escape. 

U(t|e  n>aid^  ^one,  who  smil^  umn  Allim's  drawn  dirk,  escajped  his  vengetnee 
uppn  .mj  earned,  entreaty.  She^war  bioi^t  to  die  casde,  and  here  bred  up  under 
the  name  of  Aniiot  Lyle,  the.fnon  beautinil  litde  fairy  certainly  that  ever  danced 
upon  a  heath  by  moon-light  It  was  long  ere  Allan  could  endure  the  presence  of  the 
child,  until  it  occurred  to  his  imagination,  from  her  features  perhaps,  that  she  did  not 
belong  to  the  hated  blood  of  his  enemies,  but  had  become  their  captive  in  some  of  their 
ipeursiony ;  a  drcurastance  not  in  itself  impossible,  but  in  which  he  believes  as  firmly 
M  ^.holy  arrit  He  is  particularly  delighted  by  her  skill  in  music,  which  is  so  ex¬ 
quisite,  that  she  far.  exceeds  the  best  performers  in  this  country  in  playing  on  die ' 
q^shach.or  harp.  .It^was  discovered  that  this  produced  upon  the  distuTb^  spirits  M 
Allan,  in  bis.gloomi^  moods,  beneficial  effects,  similar  to  those  experienced  by  ^ 
•Tew^  monarch  of  oM ;  and  so  engaging  is  the  temper  of  Annot  Lyle,  so  fascinating 
the  innocence  anfi  gaiety  of  her  di^osition,  that  she  is  oonridered  and  treated  in  the 
castle  rather  as  the  sister  of  the  propnetor,  than  as  a  dependent  upon  his  charity.  In¬ 
deed.,, it  if  impossible  fbr  any  one  to  see  her  without  being  deeplv  interested  by  the  in¬ 
genuity,  Bveliness,  and  sweetness  of  her  disposiuon.’  ”  Vcd.  iii.  pp.  855— -258. 

^  Th/e  next  morning  binds  Captain  Dalgetty  to  King  Charles’s 
cause  for  one  campaign,  on  tne  receipt  of  major’s  rank,  the  proini«^ 
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of  adequate  pay,  and  the  prospect^  of  wresting  his  "  natund  heredita*. 
ment  m  Druinthwacket  frcnn  a  loon  of  a  Covenanter." 

The  neighbouring  chieflains  assemble  at  the  Castle  of  Damlinva* 
rach — and  a  military  council  is  held.  Fatal  feuds  are  on  the  point 
of  arising  about  the  choice  of  a  leader,  when  the  gifted  Allan  selects, 
M$  destined  for  that  office,  one  of  the  two  attendants  ‘of  Menteith. 
"  The  light"  has  not  deceived  him — The  person  whom  he  selects  is 
Montrose — who,  throwing  aside  his  disguise,  announces  his  commis¬ 
sion  as  the  King’s  lieutenant.  The  proceedings  of  the  council  are 
intoTupted  by  ue  arrival  of  an  envoy  from  the  Marquis  of  Argyll— 
who,  in  name  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  demands  to  know  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  warlike  meeting.  Montrose  announces  distinctly  that 
it  is  for  the  support  of  the  royal  cause.  The  envoy  (Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  of  Ardenvohr])  then  proposes  a  truce  to  the  north  of  the] 
Highland  line.  To  this  jH’opositKHi  Montrose  does  not  refuse  to 
listen and  as  the  Highland  chieftains  are  shy  of  trusting  them- 
isives  within  the  power  of  Argyle,  Major  Dalgetty  is  dispatch^  along 
with  Sir  Duncan,  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

We  have  no  room  for  a  display  of  the  admirable  skill  with  which' 
the  character  of  Dalgetty  is  sustained  durii^  this  embassage — for  the 
IiBBaitable  humour  of  his  criticisms  upon  the  military  defences  of 
Ardenvohr — for  his  almost  respectable  self-possession  when  the  laws 
of  war  are  infringed  in  his  person  by  Ar^le— nor  for  the  power¬ 
ful  description  of  nis  interview  with  that  nobleman  in  the  dungeons 
of  Inveran^.  From  these  dungeons  he  extricates,  along  with  him- 
iielf,  Ranald  MacEagh — the  aged  chief  of  the  *'  Cbiklren  of  the 
Mist;'’  who  repays  hia  kindness  by  covering  his  escape  from  the 
pursuit  of  Argyle— and  by  leading  him  back  in  safety  to  the  camp 
of  Montrose,  through  the  difficult  passes  which  open  into  Ar^le' 
from  Perthshire.  The  presence  of  such  a  guide  as  Ranald  idme 
was  wanting  to  determine  Montrose  in  favour  of  ah  attack  on  the 
country  of  his  personal  rival.  The  inroad  is  executed  triumphantly. 
Ar^le  with  difficulty  escapes  being  captured,  (inier  pocula,  as  Major 
Bi^etty  hath  it,)  by  his  former  prisoner,  ft^  whom,  in  truth,  he 
had  not  the  slightest  title  to  hope  for  mercy. 

As  Montrose  retires  northward  from  the  ravaged  valleys  of  Argyle, 
Hi  chief  hangs  upon  his  rear  with  an  army  ot  obseiVation.^hopihg 
to  place  him  at  last  between  two  fires]'  Montrose  turns  upon  hia 
pursuers  when  they  the  least  expect  it— and  utterly  defeats  them  in 
the  battle  of  Inverlochy.  Our  author's  peemiar  faculty  of  describing 
battles  does  not  forsake  him  here.  The  scene  reidly  lives  before'  us. 
At  its  dose,  ’  ’ '  '  '  " 


"  The  Knight  of  Ardenvohr,  with  two  or  thr^e  hundred  men,  all  gentlonen  of 
derat  aitd  diitinguiahed  gallantry,  endeavoured,  with  unavailing  heroMn,  to  cover 
the  tumultuary  retreat  of  the  common  file.  'Their  resolutiou  only  proved  &tal  to 
tbemtelves,  as  they  were  charged  again  and  again  by  fresh  adversaries,  and  forced 
to  separate  ftom  earb  other,  until  at  length  tlieir  aim  seemed  only  to  be  to  purchase 
to  honouraUe  death  by  resisting  to  the  very  last. 

_  “  *  Good  quarter.  Sir  Duncan,*  called  out  Major  Dalgetty,  when  he  discovered 
bis  late  host,  with  one  or  two  others,  defending  himself  against  several  Hi^iland- 
ers;  and,  to  enforce  his  offer,  he  rode  up  to  him  with  his  sword  ujdiftcd.  Sir  Dun¬ 
can’s  reply  was  the  discharge  of  a  reserved  pistol,  which  took  effect  not  on  the  person 
of  the  rider,  but  on  that  of  hjs  gallant  horse,  which,  shot  through  the  heart,  fell  de^ 
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under  him.  Raneld  MacEa^,  who  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  pressing  Sir 
Duncan  hard,  took  the  opportunity  to  cut  him  down  with  his  broad  sword,  u  he 
turned  from  him  in  the  act  of  firing  the  pistol. 

**  Allan  M'Aulay  came  up  at  this  moment  They  were,  excepting  Ranald,  fbi. 
lowers  of  his  brother  who  were  engaged  on  that  part  of  the  field  *  Villains!’  he 
said,  *  which  of  you  has  dared  to  do  this,  when  it  was  my  poutive  order  that  the 
Knight  of  Ardenrohr  should  be  taken  alive?’ 

“  Half.a  dozen  of  busy  hands,  which  were  emuloutly  employed  in  plundering 
the  fallen  Knight,  whose  arms  and  accoutrements  were  of  a  magnificence  batting  hk 
quality,  instantly  forbore  the  occupation,  and  half  the  number  of  voices  exculpated 
themsdves,  by  laying  the  blame  on  the  Skyeman,  as  they  railed  Ranald  MacEla|^ 

**  ‘  Dog  of  an  Islander !’  said  Allan,  forgetting,  in  hu  wrath,  their  prophetic  bn>> 
theriiood,  *  follow  the  chace,  and  harm  him  no  farther,  unless  you  mean  to  die  by 
my  hand.’  They  were  at  this  moment  left  almost  alone  (  for  Allan’s  threats  had 
forced  his  own  dim  from  tlie  spot,  and  all  around  had  ’  pressed  onwards  towards  the 
lake,  carrying  before  them  noise,  terror,  and  confusion,  and  leaving  bdtind  only  the 
dead  and  dying,  llie  moment  was  tempting  to  MacElagh's  vengeful  qfiirit. — **  That 
1  should  die  1^  your  hand,  red  as  it  is  with  the  blood  H  my  kindred,’  said  he,  an. 
swering  the  threat  of  Allan  in  a  tone  u  meruming  as  his  own,  *  is  not  more  likely 
than  that  you  should  fall  by  mine.’  With  that,  he  struck  at  M’Aulay  with  such 
unexpected  readiness,  that  he  had  scarce  time  to  intercept  the  blow  with  his  target. 

•<  « ViUain,’  said  Allan  in  astonishment,  *  what  means  this  ?* 

**  *  I  am  Ranald  of  the  Mist,’  answered  the  Islesman,  repeating  the  blow ;  and, 
with  that  word,  they  engaged  in  close  and  furious  conflict.  It  seemiiMl  to  be  decreed, 
that  in  Allan  M’Aulay  h^  arisen  the  avenger  of  his  mother’s  wrongs  upon  this  wild 
tribe,  as  was  proved  by  the  issue  of  th^resent,  as  well  as  of  former  combats.  After 
exchanging  a  few  blows,  Ranald  MacEllsgh  was  prostrated  by  a  deep  wound  on  the 
skuU ;  and  M’Aulay,  setting  hu  foot  on  him,  was  about  to  pass  the  tnoad-swoid 
through  his  body,  when  the  point  of  the  weapon  eras  struck  up  by  a  third  party,  who 
sudd^y  interpos^  This  was  no  other  than  Major  Dalgetty,  who,  stunned  by  the 
fidl,  and  encumbered  by  the  dead  body  of  his  horse,  had  now  recovered  his  legs  and 
his  understanding.  *  H<dd  up  your  sword,’  said  he  to  M’Aulay,  ’  and  prejudice 
this  person  no  farther,  in  respect  that  he  is  here  in  my  safe  condu^  and  in  his  Ex* 
cellency’s  service ;  and  in  regard  that  no  honourable  cavalier  is  at  liberty,  by  the  law 
martial,  to  avenge  his  own  private  mjuiies,  JlagrattU  beBo,  mutto  ntajut  JIagrmUc 
praiio.' 

”  ’  Fool  !*  said  Allan,  ’  stand  aside,  and  dare  not  to  come  between  the  tiger  and 
his  prey.* 

”  But,  far  from  quitting  his  point,  Dalgetty  stept  acroM  the  fallen  body  Mac* 
Eagh,  and  gave  Alhm  to  understand,  that  if  he  called  himself  a  tiger,  he  was  likely, 
at  present,  to  find  a  lion  in  his  path.  There  required  no  more  than  the  gesture  a^ 
tone  of  defiance  to  turn  the  whole  rage  oS  the  military  Seer  against  the  person  who 
was  opposing  the  course  of  his  vengeance,  and  blows  were  instantly  exdumged  with, 
out  farfoer  ceremony. 

”  The  strife  betwixt  Allan  and  MacEagh  had  been  unnoticed  by  the  etragglen 
around,  for  the  person  of  the  latter  was  knosm  to  few  of  Montrose’s  follosrera ;  but 
the  scuffle  betwixt  Dalgetty  and  him,  both  to  well  known,  attracted  instant  atten¬ 
tion;  and  fortunately,  among  others,  that  of  Montrose  himself,  who  had  come  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  tog^er  his  small  body  of  horse,  and  following  the  pursuit 
down  Loch-EiL  Arvare  of  die  fatal  consequences  of  dissension  in  his  litde  army, 
he  pushed  his  horse  up  to  the  spot,  and  seeing  MacElagh  on  the  ground,  and  Dal¬ 
getty  in  the  attitude  of  protecting  him  against  M’Aulay,  his  quick  a{q>rehensioD  in- 
standy  caught  the  cause  of  quancl,  and  as  instandy  devised  means  to  stop  it  ’  For 
abame,’  he  said,  '  gendemen  cavaliers,  brawling  together  in  so  glorious  a  field  of  vic¬ 
tory  !— Are  you  mad  ?  Or  are  you  intoxicated  wiffl  the  glory  wliidi  yon  have  both 
this  day  gained  ?’ 

”  *  It  is  not  my  fault,  so  please  your  excellency,’  said  Dalgetty.  ’  I  have  been 
known  a  lomu  »ocitu,  a  hm  camarado,  in  aU  the  services  of  Europe ;  but  he  that 
touches  a  man  under  my  safeguard'-— 

”  ’  And  he,’  said  Allan,  speaking  at  the  same  time,  *  who  dares  to  bar  the  couise 
•f  my  just  vengeance*  n- 
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••  •  For  ihainc,  gentlemen,’  again  repeated  Montroee ;  *  1  have  other  btuineae  for 

'you  both, _ bnsineaa  of  deeper  importa^  than  any  Drirate  quarrd,  whkh  you  may 

cadly  find  a  more  fitting  time  to  a^e.  For  you.  Major  Dalgetty,  kneel  down.’ 

••  •  Kned !’  laid  Ddgetty  {  *  I  hatre  not  learned  to  obey  thiu  word  of  command, 
MTing  when  it  is  given  f^nn  t^  pulpit.  In  the  Swedish  d^pline,  the  front-rank  do 
indeed  kneel,  but  only  when  the  regiment  is  drawn  up  six  file  deep.’ 

u  t  Neve^eless,’  repeated  Montrose,—*  kneel  down,  in  the  name  of  King 
CbaHes  and  of  his  lepresenutive  ’ 

*>  When  Dalgetty  rductantly  obeyed,  Montrose  struck  him  slightly  on  the  neck 
widi  the  flat  of  ^  sword,  Htying,— *  In  reward  of  the  gallant  senrioe  ii  this  day,  and 
B  the  name  and  authority  of  our  sovereign.  King  Cl^es,  1  dub  thee  knight ;  be 
bfSTC,  loyal,  and  fortunate.  And  now.  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty,  to  your  duty.  Collect 
what  horsemen  you  can,  and  pursue  si^  of  the  enemy  as  are  flying  doam  the  side  of 
the  Lake.  Do  not  disperse  your  force,  nor  venture  too  far ;  but  take  heed  to  prevent 
thdr  rallying,  whidi  very  little  exertion  may  do.  Mount  then.  Sir  Dugald,  and  do 
your  duty.’ 

>*  •  But  what  shall  I  mount  ?’  said  the  new-made  chevalier.  •  Poor  Gnstavns 
deeps  in  the  bed  of  honour,  like  his  immortal  namesake !  and  1  am  made  a  kni^t, 

\  a  nder,  as  the  High  Dutdi  have  it,  just  when  1  have  not  a  hone  left  to  ride  upon.’ 

I  •*  *  That  shall  not  be'  said,’  answered  Montrose,  dismounting;  *  1  make  yon  a 
nesent  of  my  own,  which  has  been  thought  a  good  one ;  only  pray  you,  resume  the 
doty  you  discharge  so  welL’ 

•*  With  many  acknowledgments.  Sir  Di»dd  mounted  the  steed  so  liberallr  be- 
nowed  upon  him ;  and  only  beseeching  his  Excellency  to  remember  that  MacE^agh 
was  under  his  safe-conduct,  immediately  began  to  execute  the  oiden  assigned  to  him, 
with  great  seal  and  alacrity. 

**  *  And  you,  Allan  M'Aulay,’  said  Montrose,  addressing  the  Highlander,  who, 
leaning  his  sword  point  on  the  ground,  had  regarded  the  ceremony  of  his  antagonist's 
knighthood  with  a  sneer  of  sullen  scorn, — *  you,  who  are  superior  to  the  ordinary  men 
M  by  the  paltry  motives  of  plunder,  uid  pay,  and  personad  distinction, — you,  whose 
deep  knowledM  renders  you  so  valuable  a  counsellor,— it  is  you  whom  I  find  striving 
with  a  man  like  Dalgetty,  for  the  privilege  of  trampling  the  remains  of  life  out  of  so 
emtanptible  an  enemy  as  lies  there?  Come,  my  friend,  I  have  other  work  for  you. 
This  victory,  skilfully  improved,  will  win  Seaforth  to  our  party.  It  is  not  disloy^ty, 
bat  despair  of  the  gt^  cause,  that  has  induced  him  to  take  arms  against  us.  These 
Bins,  in  this  moment  of  better  augury,  he  may  be  brought  to  unite  with  ours.  1 
sod  my  gallant  friend.  Colonel  Hay,  to  him,  from  this  very  field  of  battle;  but  he 
awst  be  united  in  commission  with  a  Highland  gentleman  of  rank,  befitting  that  of 
I  Seslsrth,  and  of  talents  and  of  influence  such  as  may  make  an  impressioa  upon  him. 
Yon  are  not  only  in  every  respect  the  fittest  for  this  most  important  mission,  but, 
ksving  no  immediate  command,  your  presence  mav  be  more  easily  spared  than  that 
«f  a  Chief  whose  following  is  in  the  field.  You  know  every  pass  and  glen  in  the 
Hi^ilands,  as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  every  tribe.  Go  therefore  to 
Hay,  on  the  right  wing;  he  has  instructions,  and  expects  you  You  will  find  him 
vkh  Glenmorrison’s  men :  Be  his  guide,  hie  interpietcr,  and  his  colleague.’ 

**  Allan  M*Aulay  bent  on  the  Marqt^  a  dark  and  penetrating  glance,  as  if  to 
SMertain  whether  this  sudden  mission  was  not  conferred  for  some  latent  and  unex- 
pUned  purpose.  But  Montrose,  skilfttl  in  seordiing  the  motives  of  others,  was  an 
equal  adept  in  concealing  his  own.  He  considered  it  as  of  the  last  consequence,  in 
tte  moment  of  enthusiasm  and  exalted  passion,  to  remove  Allan  from  the  camp  for 
a  few  days,  that  he  might  provide,  as  ^  honour  required,  for  the  safety  of  those 
who  had  acted  as  his  guides,  when  he  trusted  the  Seer's  quarrd  with  Dalgmy  might 
be  easily  made  up.  Allan,  at  parting,  only  recommended  to  the  .Marquis  the  cam  of 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  whom  Montrose  instantly  directed  to  be  conveyed  to  a  place 
*f  safety.  He  took  the  same  precaution  for  MacEagh,  committing  the  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  party  of  the  Irish,  with  directions  that  he  ^ould  be  taken  care  of,  but  that 
BO  Highlander,  of  any  clan,  should  have  access  to  him.”  VoL  IV.  pp.  241— 258. 

This  long  extract  has  the  advantage  of  shewing  all  the  principal 
actors  in  their  best  aspect.  We  can  make  room  for  only  one  scene 
roore— but  it  is  a  ma.«iterpiece.  We  may  perhaps  refijse  to  sympa* 
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thize — but  we  cannot  refuse  to  admire. - Ranald  MacEagh,  who 

feels  that  he  is  dying,  bends  the  last  energies  of  his  soul  to  revenge. 
The  houses  of  Menteith  and  M'Aulay  are,  both  of  them,  objects  of 
bitter  hatred  to  him — and  he  hopes  to  embroil  them  by  fostering  a 
rivalship  between  Allan  and  the  young  Earl  for  the  hand  of  Annot 
Lyle,  ^th  of  them  love  her.  But,  while  ^e  is  believed  to  be  a 
descendant  of  the  outcast  race  who  nursed  her  infancy,  she  can  be 
the  wife  of  neither.  Ranald,  therefore,  reveals  the  secret  of  her 
birth.  She  is  the  sole  surviving  diild  ^  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of 
Ardenvohr.  In  the  sack  of  his  castle  by  the  Children  of  the  Mist, 
she  alone  had  been  spared. 

“  While  Menteith  hastened  to  communicate  the  result  of  these  inquiries  to  the 
persons  most  interested,  the  outlaw  demanded  to  speak  with  his  grandchild,  whom  he 
usuallj  called  his  son. 

*  He  would  be  (bund,*  he  said,  *  in  the  outer  apartment,  in  which  he  himsdf 
had  been  originallj  deposited.* 

**  Accordingly,  the  young  savage,  alter  a  dose  search,  was  found  lurking  in  s 
comer,  coiled  up  among  seme  rotten  straw,  and  brought  to  his  grandsire. 

**  ■  Kenneth,*  said  the  old  outlaw,  *  hear  the  last  words  of  the  sire  of  thy  father. 

A  Sanm  sddier,  and  Allan  of  the  Ked-hand,  left  this  camp  rrithin  these  few  boats, 
to  travel  to  the  country  of  Caber&e.  Pursue  them  as  the  blood-hound  pursues  the 
.hurt  deer^— swim  the  lake— climb  the  rrxmntain— thread  the  forest— tarry  not  until 
you  join  them  ;*  and  then  the  countenance  of  the  lad  darkmed  as  his  grand&dier 
spoke,  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  a  knife  which  stuck  in  the  thong  of  leather  whidi 
confined  his  scanty  plaid.  *  No,*  said  the  old  man,  *  it  is  not  by  thy  hand  be  most 
falL  They  rrill  ask  the  itews  from  the  camp— say  to  them  that  Anzuot  Lyle  of  the 
Harp  is  dimvered  to  be  the  daughter  of  Uuitcan  of  Ardenvohr;  that  the  Thane sf 
Menteith  is  to  wed  her  before  the  priest ;  and  that  you  are  sent  to  bid  guests  to  the 
bridaL  Tarry  not  their  answer,  tet  vanish  like  the  lightning  when  the  black  doud 
swallows  it— And  now  depart,  bdoved  son  of  my  best  beloved  t  I  shall  never  tnoic 
see  thy  &oe,  nor  hear  the  light  sound  of  thy  footstep— yet  tarry  an  instant  and  heir 
my  last  ebaige— remember  ^  fate  of  our  race,  and  quit  not  m  ancient  manners  if 
the  Children  of  the  hlist  We  are  now  a  straggUng  handful,  driven  from  every 
vale  by  the  sword  of  every  dan,  who  rule  in  the  possessions  where  their  forefirthen 
hewed  the  wood  and  drew  die  water  to  oun.  But  in  the  thicket  of  the  wilderness, 
and  in  the  mist  of  the  mosmtain,  Kenneth,  son  of  Erorcht,  keep  thou  unsoiled  the 
freedom  whidi  I  leave  thee  as  a  birdi>ri^t  Barter  it  not  ndther  for  the  rich  gar¬ 
ment,  nor  for  the  stone  roof,  nor  for  the  covered  board,  nor  for  the  couch  of  down- 
on  the  rock,  or  in  the  valley,  in  abundance  or  in  famine— in  the  leafy  summer,  and 
in  the  days  of  the  iron  winter— Son  of  the  Mist  I  be  free  as  thy  forefa^rs.  Own  no 
hud— receive  no  law— take  no  hire— give  no  stipend— build  no  hut— indose  no  pas- 
ture— sow  no  grain ;— let  die  deer  of  the  mountain  be  thy  flocks  and  herds— if  these 
fail  thee,  prey  upon  the  goods  of  our  oppressors— of  the  Saxons,  and  of  the  Gael  who 
are  Saxons  in  their  souls,  valuing  herds  and  flocks  more  than  honour  and  freedem. 
Wdl  for  us  that  they  do  so— It  afibrds  the  broader  scope  for  our  revenge.  Ilemem- 
ber  those  who  have  done  Idiidneas  to  our  race,  and  pay  their  services  with  thy  blood, 
dioald  the  hour  require  h.  If  a  Maclan  shall  come  to  thee  with  the  head  of  the 
king’s  son  in  his  hand,  ihdter  him,  though  the  avenging  army  of  the  father  were 
behind  him ;  for  in  Glencoe  and  Ardnamurchan,  we  have  dwelt  in  peace  in  the  years 
diat  have  gone  by.  The  srms  of  Diarmid— the  race  of  Darolinvarach— the  ridm  of 
Menteith— 4ny  curse  on  thy  head.  Child  of  the  Mist,  if  thou  spare  one  of  thoK 
names,  when  the  time  shall  oflfb'  for  cutting  them  off!  and  it  will  come  anon,  for 
their  own  swords  shall  devour  each  other,  a^  those  who  are  scattered  shall  fly  to  the 
Mist,  and  perish  by  its  Childretk  Once  more,  begone— shake  the  dust  fi^  thy 
feet  against  the  ludiitatiaos  of  men,  whether  banded  together  for  peace  or  for  war. 
Farewell,  bdoved !  and  mayst  thou  die  like  thy  forefrtheri,  ere  infirmity,  disease,  or 
age  shall  break  thy  spirit— diegone !— b^ne !— Ihre  free  ■  requite  kindneai— avengr 
the  injuiics  of  thy  race.* 
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•<  The  young  uvage  stooped,  and  kissed  the  hrow  of  his  dying  parent  but  accus* 
tamed  from  in&ncy  to  si^ress  exteiiof  sign  of  emotion,  he  pahcd  iniheut  tear 
or  adieu,  and  #as  aoon  fv  beyond  the  Umits'  ^  Montrose’s  catop.**  Ttd.  !▼.  p. 
S96--30a  '  '  ' 

•«  *  *.  *  The  dy^  man  requested  to  be  raised  to  such  a  podtkm  that  be  might 
obtain  a  view  from  the  window  (tf  the  Castle  The  deep  frost  mist  which'had  long 
settled  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains,  was  now  rolling  down  each  rugged  glen  and 
gnlly,  where  the  craggy  ridges  shewed  their  black  and  irrcguW  outline,  like  deBdrt 
ulands  rising  above  the  ocean  of  vapour.  *  Spirit  of  the  Mist !'  said  Ranald  Mac- 
.  £i^,  *  calM  by  our  race  our  fiuher  and  our  preserver— receive  into  thy  tabernacle 
of  clouds,  when  this  pang  is  over,  him  wbtm  in  life  thon  hast  so  often  sheltered.* 
So  saying,  he  sunk  back  into  the  arms  of  those  who  upheld  him,  q;ioke  no  further 
word,  but  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  for  a  short  spacer”  Idem,  p.  301,  2. 

M  •  ■  •  •  Saxon,*  said  the  dying  man,  *  sp^  to  me  no  more  of  thy  priest— I 
die  contented.  Hadst  thou  ever  an  enemy  against  whom  weapons  were  of  no  avail— 
whom  the  ball  missed,  and  against  whom  the  arrow  shiveredy—and  whose  bare  skin 
pas  as  impenetrable  to  sword  and  dirk  as  thy  steel  garment  ?’  ” 

•**.**  *  This  impassable  foe,  who  has  the  blood  dearest  to  me  upon  his  hands— 
to  this  man  I  have  now  bequeathed  agony  of  mind,  jealousy,  despair,  and  suddrh 
dmth,— or  a  life  more  miserable  than  death  itself.  8ach  shall  be  the  lot  of  Allan  of 
the  Red  hand,  when  he  learns  that  Annot  weds  Menteith;  and  1  ask  no  more  than 
the  certainty  that  it  is  so,  to  sweeten  my  own  bloody  end  by  his  hand.’  ”  ,  Id.  303. 

Ranald  had  calculated  truly — Allan  returns  with  the  speed  of  the 
whirlwind ; — and  ^ilun^es  his  dajgger  in  his  rivars  breast,  when  the 
bride  already  expects  him  at  tlie , altar.  Allan  was  heard  of  no  more ! 
His  intended  victim  recovered  from  the  wounds,  and  the  Keir^  pf 
•  Ardenvohr  became  Countess  of  Menteith.'  We  are  singularly  de> 
lighted  with  the  close  of  the  hero’s  campaign. 

**  Sir  Dumdd  Dalgetty  continued,  with  the  most  rigorous  punctuality,  to  diroharge 
his  duty',  and  to  receive  his  pay,  until  he  was'  made  piisoner,  among  others,'  ttpMf  the 
field  of  I%illiphaugh.  He  was  condem^  fo'shaie  the  fete  bf'his  feD0w.til8eefe  on 
that  occasion,  who  were  ^med  to  death  rather  by  dennneiations  fteni  the  pulpit, 
than  the  sentence  dther  of  dvfl  or  military  tflbunal  t  thdr  blood  being  cdBsklertd  as 
a  sort  of  sin-o<rering  to  take  away  the  guilt  of  the  land,  and  the  fete  imposed  iqton  the 
Canaanites,  under  a  ^ecial'dispensadon,  being  impiously  and  eroeny  apnUed  to  them. 

“  Several  Low  Country  officers,  in  the  service  of  the  Covenanters,  Utteroeded  for 
Dalgetty  upon  thu'occanoo,  representing  him  as  a  person  whose  skill  would  he  useful 
In  their  army,  and  who  would  be  readily  induced  to  cha^  his  service.'  But  ott  this 
point  they  found  Sir  Dugald  uneneci^y  obstinate.  '  He  had  engaged  with 'the 
King  for  a  certain  teiin,’^^,  till  thaf  'waa'expird,  his  priudpidi  not  permit 
any  shadow  of  duuiging. '.'The  Covenanters.'  again,  understood  no  shch  nice  &dnc- 
tion,  and  he  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  feDhig  a  martyr,  not  to  this  or  that  political 
pimple,  but  .merely'  to  jitricC  ideas  of 'a  n^tarr  enfistment. '  FottUnatdy,'  his 
friends  discovo^,  by  oomputa&m',  that  there  ranaiiMfl  btit  a  formiglft ‘to'elapSe  of 
the  engagement,  he  nad'fonn'ed,  and  to  whMfiil|''tho|^’ccrtiln'if'  waS  nevet'to  be 
renewed,  no  power  on  earth  cOuld  make  him  fellli.  'With  soihe  difficulty  they 
procured  a  reprieve  for  this  short  space,  after  which  drey  found  hikn  perfectly  willing 
to  come  under  any  engagemenu'  they  chdeO'  to  dictate.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Estates  aco^ingty,  and  wrought  himsdf  forward' to  be  Major  in  Gilbert 
Ker’s  corps,  commonly  called  the  Kirk’s  Own  Regiment  of  Horse.  Of  his  farther 
history  we  know  nothing,  until  wC  find  hhn'in  poswssion  of  his  paternal  estate 
of  Orumthwacket,  which  he  acquired,  not  by  the  sWord,  but  by  a  pacific  inter¬ 
marriage  with  Hannah  Stneban.  a  matron  somewhat  strv^cn  in  years,  the  widow 
of  the  Aberdeetuhiro  Covetmter.**  Ttd.  IV.  p.  326—328. 

Our  own  opinion  of  the  excellence.  these  Tales  has  been 
abundantly  shewn  in  the  course  of  the  sHetch  whicti  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  of  them.  When  we  have  said  that  they  are,  in 
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our  judgment,  worthy  of  their  author,  we  have  said  in  one  sen¬ 
tence, all  that  the  fondest  panegyric  could  convey.— At  the  same 
time,  we  shall  not  wonder  if  they  be  less  popular  than  some  of 
their  eider  brethren.  The  narrative  in  “  The  Bride”  may  some¬ 
times  appear  languid  to  those  who  prefer  tlie  sprightliness  of  dia¬ 
logue*;  and  many  will  read  “  The  Legend”  with  prejudice,  mere- 

*  The  reader  will  probably  feel  the  interest  of  this  afTecting  story  considera¬ 
bly  increased,  by  his  being  inl'oraied  that  it  U  founded  on  fact.  The  particuUri, 
which  have  been  variously  reported,  are  given  in  a  foot  note  to  Mr^  Sharpe’s 
edition  of  Law’s  **  Memorialls,”  p.  22G.,  but  are  understood  to  have  been  some¬ 
times  told  in  conversation,  before  the  appearance  of  that  work,  by  the  celebrated 
poet  to  whom  public  opinion  assigns  these  tales.  The  ingenious  author,  whoever 
he  is,  has  adopted  that  account  of  the  circumstances,  which  Air.  Sharpe  deems  lets 
probable.  The  prototype  of  Lucy  Ashton  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  James,  6rst 
Lord  Stair,  by  bis  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ross  of  Balniel,  county  of  Wigton, 
a  lady  long  reputed  a  witch  by  the  country  people  in  her  neighbourhood,  and 
considered  as  the  cause,  ftrfiu  et  nefiu,  of  the  prosperous  fortunes  of  the  Dairym- 
pie  family.  However  this  may  have  been,  there  was  also  ascribed  to  her  sup. 
posed  league  with  Satan,  or  her  extreme  obduracy,  the  miserable  catastrophe  now 
alluded  to.  The  first  version  of  the  story,  in  Mr.  Sharpe’s  note,  decidedly  and 
directly  implicates  the  old  lady  and  her  potent  ally,  i»  the  murder  ^ her  dai^ter, 
on  the  night  of  the  marriage,  which  had  been  contracted  against  the  mother’s 
will ;  and  according  to  this  account,  it  is  the  bridegroom  who  is  found  in  the 
chimney,  in  a  state  of  idiocy.  The  other  edition,  which  is  that  of  the  tale,  seems 
to  require  nothing  beyond  the  agency  of  human  passions,  wrought  up  to  de- 
rangement.  According  to  it,  the  young  lady,  as  in  the  case  of  Lucy,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  marry,  contrary  to  her  inclination,  her  heart  having  been  previously  cn- 
gaged  elsewhere.  After  she  had  retired  with  her  husband  into  the  nuptial- 
chamber,  and  the  door,  as  was  customary,  had  been  locked,  she  attacked  him 
furiously  with  a  knife,  and  wounded  him  severely,  before  any  assistance  could  be 
rendered.  **  When  the  door  was  broken  open,  the  youth  was  found  half  dead 
upon  the  floor,  and  bis  wife  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  madness,  exclaiming,  •  Take 
up  your  bonnie  bridegroom.’  It  is  added,  that  she  never  regained  her  senses; 
and  that  her  husband,  who  recovered  of  bis  wounds,  would  bear  no  questions  on 
the  subject  of  his  marriage,  taking  even  a  hint  of  that  nature  as  a  mortal  affront 
to  his  honour.”  The  coincidence  of  circumatances,  and  the  identity  of  expres- 
aion  used  by  the  bride,  with  those  in  the  tale,  are  much  too  striking  to  be  purely 
accidental,  and  altogether  deserved  to  be  noticed,  though  at  the  hazard  of  making 
a  long  note.  Lady  Stair,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state,  was  conspicuous  in  her 
time  for  what  Mr.  Sharpe  denominates  **  her  violent  turn  towards  conventicles, 
and  the  fostering  of  silenced  preachers  in  her  house peculiarities  quite  of  a 
piece  with  the  attachments  and  habits  of  Lady  Ashton.  Of  the  prejudices  and 
malignity  of  her  enemies,  we  may  form  some  opinion,  from  the  **  Satyrick  Lines 
upon  her  long-wisbed-for  and  timely  death,”  which  Mr.  Sharpe  very  justly  ad¬ 
mits  to  be  **  most  unchristian.”  Let  the  epitaph  contrived  for  her  bear  testimony : 

Here  lyes  our  auntie’s  coffin,  I  am  sure. 

But  where  her  bodie  is,  I  cannot  tell ; 

Most  men  affirm  they  cannot  well  tell  where. 

Unless  both  soul  and  body  be  in  hell. 

It  is  just,  if  all  be  true  that’s  said; 

.  .  .  The  Witch  of  P.ndor  *  was  a  wretched  sinner ; 

And  if  her  coffin  in  the  grave  be  laid. 

Her  bodic’s  roasted  to  the  Devil’s  dinner. 

The  author  of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  it  must  be  allowed,  has  never  shewn 
any  backwardness  to  join  in  the  cry  against  people  of  her  principles;  but  he  has  ne* 
ver  bern  so  summary  in  his  conclusions  as  to  their  fate. 

•  5^  she  was  styled. 
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ly  because  it  docs  not  contain  so  much  as  they  expected  of  the 
history  of  Montrose.  Beades  all  this,  every  time  that  our  au¬ 
thor  writes,  he  nuses  the  standard  by  which  we  judge  of  the 
of  compositions  to  which  his  works  belong ;  and  thougli  he 
teaches  us  to  relish  his  beauties  more,  he  teaches  us  also  to  see 
his  faults  more  clearly^  His  faults,  indeed,  he  has  never  taken  any 
pains  to  conceal :  probably  he  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  correct  them.  Speaking  as  to  the  disclosure  of  his  name,  in 
the  introduction,  he  says,  **  Like  imprisoned  Sampson,  I  would 
rather  remain — if  such  must  Le  the  alternative — all  my  life  in  the 
mill-house,  grinding  for  my  very  bread,  than  be  brought  forih 
to  make  sport  for  the  Philistine  lords  and  ladies.'”  He  certainly 
performs  his  task  with  more  than  the  might  of  any  otlier  man; 
but  takes  care  to  shew  that  he  knows  himself  to  be  above  iL 
The  popular  objections  to  the  first  series  of  the  Tales  of  my 
Landlord  remain  unchanged — aggravated  now  by  a  kind  of 
mannerism  into  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  true  genius 
not  to  fall.  Its  conceptions  are  so  very  vivid,  and  give  such 
delight  to  the  mind  which  forms  them,  that  there  is  no  won¬ 
der  if  they  often  recur  with  all  tlie  force  of  reality,  ^o  shed  a 
tint  of  their  own  colouring  over  objects  far  remote  fromj  them. 
We  suspect  that  Waverley  is  our  authors  favourite,  and  that  its 
first  creations  have  taken  the  strongest  hold  of  his  mind ;  or  per¬ 
haps  it  is  only  our  own  partiality  for  that  delightful  day-dream 
which  makes  us  think  we  see  a  family-likeness  to  our  old  friends, 
where,  in  truth,  there  is  none.  The  Master  of  Ravenswood  is  of  a 
higher  cast  of  mind  than  Waverley,  but  he  has  more  of  Waverley'’s 
infirmity  of  purpose  than  would  have  been  expected  from  the  first 
sketch  of  his  character.  His  stem  threatenings  of  revenge  are 
lightly  renounced.  His  investigation  of  the  very  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances  of  poor  Lucy''s  case  is  by  far  too  hasty.  Lucy  is  just  a 
Rose  Braawardine ;  her  tenderness  is  little  higher  thian  Rose's 
simplicity ;  and  her  energies  in  the  last  sad  crisis  of  her-fate  are 
the  ener^es,  not  of  mind  but  of  madness.  The  sort  of  instinct- 
ive  and  animal  attachment  which  Caleb  bears  to  the  fainilv" 
was  more  at  home  in  the  Castle  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr.  But  the 
most  teazing  resemblance  that  haunts  us  is  between  our  ancient 
and  respectra  friend  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  and  a  person  ve- 
ly  little  worthy  to  sit  in  his  company.  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty  of 
^mthwacket. 

There  is  the  same  carelessness  as  before  in  the  construcUon  of 
the  fable.  Its  joinings  and  dovetailings  are  all  placed  in  open 
day ;  and  there  are  anachronisms,  and  changes  of  names,  and 
little  contradictions,  which  it  soothes  us  aU  to  detect  in  so 
great  an  author.  There  is  the  same — want  of  taste,  we  must 
take  upon  ourselves  to  call  it— in  mingling  the  ludicrous  with 
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the  impassioned  and  the  tender.  Even  the  sentimental  P.  Pat. 
tieson  cannot  poUr  his  wail  over  the  struggles  of  neglected  ge¬ 
nius  without  stoppii^  to  vindicate  Dick  Tinto's  memory  from 
the  imputation  /^  havii^  painted  a  horse  with  five  legs;  and 
-Ranald  MacEagh  eanimt-diein  all  the  sublimity  of  a  heathen 
without  ha%'uig  the  ina^p«al,igrandeur  of  his  last  accents  che¬ 
quered  with  the  fooleiiesi  iof  ^ir  Dugald  Dalgetty. 

Is  it  that  the  authos'a  own  mind,  feeling  such,  emotions  in¬ 
tensely,  finds  them  too  pcunful  for  loi^  endurance,  and  turns  for 
relief  to  those  stores  of  humour-which  are  always  open  at  its  call  ? 
Or  is  it,  that  he  considers  such  emoUons  as.too  severe  to  be  borne 
by  minds  so  far  inferku'-  to  his  own,  as  he  knows  those  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  to  be ;  and  dierefore,  with  a  good-natured 
contempt,  shuts  up<again  the  scene  of  which  their  eyes  can  bear 
no  more  than  a  glimpse  Are  we  to  look  to  him  as  to  a  Gulliver 
amusing  himself  with  the  passions  of  a  Lilliputian  assembly ; 
moved  only  to  laughter  when  he  sees  the  traces  of  their  divert¬ 
ing  indignation ;  or  good-humouredly  soothing  their  baby  gnef 
■  with  a  jest,  as  a  nurse  stills  her  infant,  with  a  sugar-plum  ? 
Amusement  is  obviously,  from  a^iatever  cause,  the  object 

•  which  the  author  has  exclusively  prcqmsed  to  hhnself,  and  which, 

•  with  a  steadine^  equal  to  its  success,, he  keeps  in  his  view.  At 
'  least,  the  only  higher  purpose  which  he  announces  was  perfectly 

compatible  with  this — the  delineation  of  national  manners.  Even 

-  here,  amidst  all  his  unrivalled  success,  the  influence  of  his  love 
of  amusement  is  obvious.  >  It  has  led  him  to  pass  over  some 
of  the  more  respectable  features  of  character  wnich  would  not 

-  bend  to  its  purpose,  and  to  caricature  unmercifully  some  which 
he  discloses.  We  are  a  cool  and  calculating  race;- but  we  bc- 

-  seech  our  “southern  brethren”  not  to  believe- that  all  our  states¬ 
men  are  Lord-Keepers,  nor  that  our  younger  sons,  who  have  no¬ 
thing  but  their  education  and  their  sword  perhaps  to  trust  to, 

'  are  -faithfully  depicted  in  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty. 

But  what  we  regret-  the  most  is,  that  the  love  of  amusenwnt 
seems  to  exclude  from  our  author's  plans  the  purpose  to  instruct  or 

•  amend.  -We  are  not'going  to  enter  into  the  doubtful  question 
^  whether  works- of  fiction  ought  ever  to  make  it  their  avowed  and 

paramount  aim  to  inculcatehigh  morality,  or  to  nurse  those  feel¬ 
ings  which  spring  in  the  human  soul  from  more  awful  realitic5 
than  any  which  occupy  earthly  cares.  But  it -grieves  us  when 
an  author,  whose  influence  over  society  is  so  widely  diffused, 
forms  to  himself  a  system  which  excludes  occamonal  md  to  both. 
What  moral  are  we  to  learn  from  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor? 

•  It  is  not  by  the  indulgence  of  his  dark  and  vindictive  passions 
that  Ravenswood  falls.  “-Misfortune  thickens  around  himself  and 
the  innocent  partner ‘of  lus  ruin,  from'  the  very  moment  when 
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gentler  feelings  have  disarmed  these.  What  is  the  prominent 
inference  from  the  Legend  of  Montrose,  but  that  the  most- stony¬ 
hearted  miscreant  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  sus¬ 
tain  a  generous  and  self-denying  cause, — may  be  necessary  to 
their  welfare, — and  may  share  in  their  glory  ?  « 

The  genuine  influences  of  religion  are  seldom  glanced  at  m 
these  volumes ;  but  its  external  professions  are  made  by  many 
whose  qualities,  both  of  head  and  heart,  do  not  at  all  allure  us  to 
follow  their  example.  There  is  a  very  familiar  irreverent  use  of 
the  language  of  Scripture ;  even  where  the  apology  can  no  long¬ 
er  be  pleaded  that  it  is  only  put  into  the  mouths  of  those  who 
must,  in  consistency  of  delineation,  bo  represented  as  so  enijdoying 
it  There  is  also,  we  must  say,  an  unnecessary  and  injudicious 
countenance  given  to  certmn  foolish  superstitions,  which  are  more 
'adverse  to  sound  and  wholesome  impressions  of  religion  than  any 
open  appeal  to  the  understanding  could  prove.  There  was  no 
need  at  all  for  tampering,  in  an  instance  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
luded  already,  with  the  part  which  spiritual  beings''may  he  em¬ 
ployed  to  act  in  the  government  of  this  world  of  ours:  and  there 
was  far  more  of  hazard  than  of  advantage  in  representing  the 
predictions  of  doating  old  women,  or  of  obscure  and  legendary 
rhymes,  not  only  as  beheved  in  by  the  vulgar  of  the  day,  but  as 
meeting  with  accomplishment  not  less  literal  and  perfect  than 
ever  attended  authentic  prophecy. 

We  beg  to  be  understood  as  most  explicitly  and  sincerely  de¬ 
claring  that  we  impute  no  bad  intention  whatever  to  the  author. 
•Were  there  bad  intention  on  such  points,  it  would  be  before  a 
far  other  tribunal  than  ours  that  the  offender  would  be  amena¬ 
ble.  But  it  would  be  a  fact  more  discreditable  to  human  nature 
than  any  with  which  we  arc  acquainted,  if  a  mind,  which  unites 
endowments  like  his  with  habitual  and  openhearted  cheerfulness, 
could  be  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  religion  or  morality.  We 
only  express  our  regret  that  he  does  not  account  more  open  ex¬ 
ertions  for  their  advancement  compatible  with  the  species  ol' 
composition  to  which  he  devotes  himself ;  that  he  docs  not  more 
•permanently  enrich  the  field  which  he  embellishes  so  brilliantly. 
■He  is  not  much  addictecl,  it  is  smd,  to  the  reading  of  critiques 
on  his  works,  otherwise,  in  such  a  cause  as  this,  we  would  ven- 
tnre  to  entreat,  that  he  would'  reconsider  this  point.  We  en¬ 
treat  Uiat  his  imitators  would  consider  it  well,  if  he  is  indeed  to 
'retire. 

But  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  he  is  to  retire. 
That  Jedediah  Cleishbotham  is  no  more,  we  heartily  rejoice but 
*  we  cannot  part  with  the  genius  which  way  wardly  mourns  over  him, 
the  very  worst  of  its  own  creations.  He  mutters  something  about 
‘being  «  exhausted.”  With  an  eye  like  hie  for  the  observation  of 
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nature  he  must  have  accumulated  treasures  which  he  can  never  ex. 
haust.  Even  in  our  national  history  there  must  be  many  themes 
dearer,  we  should  think,  to  his  laughing  muse,  than  any  over 
which  she  has  yet  scattered  her  playful  graces.  But  why  should 
our  national  history  bound  him  ?  We  cannot,  and  will  not,  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is  to  retire.  The  very  habits  of  exertion  which 
must  now  be  the  life  of  his  life — the  delight  with  which  the 
workings  of  his  fancy  must  reward  tiiin — the  dearer  delight  of 
contributing  to  the  rational  enjoyment  of  thousands — art  plages 
to  us  that  he  cannot,  and  w'ill  not,  retire ! 


Art.  V. — Go^ey  qf  BuUoigne^  or  Jerusalem  Delivered.  By 
Torquato  Tasso.  Translated  by  Edward  Fairkfax. 
Lond.  2  vol.  cr.  8vo,  new  ediUon. 


JVXr.  Singer,  the  learned  and  well-known  autlior  of  a  curkms 
work,  entitled  Researches  into  the  History  of  Playing  Cards," 
has  recently  appeared  acting  as  editor  oS  several  interesting  re¬ 
mains  of  early  English  literature.  Among  those  we  refer  to,  is 
the  “  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  by  his  son-in-law,  certiunly  one 
of  the  most  valuable  biographical  sketches  which  exists,  whe¬ 
ther  we  regard  the  character  of  the  illustrious  individual  it  cele¬ 
brates,  or  the  truly  delightful  and  naphic  nature  of  its  detmls. 
In  this  narrative  of  Roper,  we  behold  a  portrait  of  More,  or  ra- 
ther  an  interesting  picture  of  his  family,  which  impresses  us  at 
once  with  a  conviction  of  its  truth  and  resemblance,  while  it  sets 
before  us  what  seldom  are  combined  together,  all  the  minute  cor¬ 
rectness  and  beauty  of  a  miniature,  with  the  fre^om  and  striking 
effect  of  the  nobler  works  of  art.  In  the  same  number  of  works,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Singer’s  editorial  care,  is  a  series, 
now  publishing  in  parts,  of  “  Select  early  English  Poetry,"  which 
we  intend,  at  some  future  time,  to  notice  at  greater  length ; 
meantime,  we  cannot  but  commend  this  series,  as  well  for  accura¬ 


cy  as  elegance,  and,  it  may  be  added,  for  its  moderate  expence, 
when  compared  with  the  huge,  unwieldy,  and  expensive  forms  of 
many  late  similar  re-publications.  At  present  we  have  before  us  a 
new  and  handsome  edition  of  Fairefax's  Tasso ;  and  we  feel 

Sateful  to  the  same  gentleman,  for  reviving  the  earliest,  as  it  is 
e  best,  translation  of  the  “  Jerusalem  Delivered." 

Conridering  the  extensive  influence  which  Italian  literature 
possessed  over  that  of  England,  and  in  particular  over  its  poet¬ 
ry,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  few  translations  of  their  most  es¬ 
teemed  authors  were  made  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
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centuries.  For  to  this  influence  we  may  unquestionably  attri¬ 
bute  the  rerival  of  a  true  pocdo  taste  and  feeling  in  our  country, 
commencing  with  the  sonnets  of  Surrey,  and  continued,  at  inter¬ 
vals,  by  other  poets,  till  the  splendid  and  hitherto  unequalled 
display  of  genius,  in  the  golden  age  df  English  poetry.  Indeed, 
till  the  recent  versions  from  the  Italian  poets,' 'by  ^yd,  Hoole, 
Carey,  &c.  the  only  translations  worth  recording,  as  naturalized 
to  our  language,  are,  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto,  by  Sir 
John  Hamngton,  1691 ;  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  of  Tasso,  by 
Edward  Frimax,  1600 ;  the  Aminta,  of  Tasso,  by  John  Dan¬ 
cer,  1660 ;  and  the  Pastor  Fido,  of  Guarino,  1^  Sir  Richard 
Fanshawe,  (the  celebrated  translator  of  Camoens’  Lusiad,)  1647. 
But  in  the  fullest  enumeration  we  meet  with  no  entire  version  of 
Petrarch’s  Sonnets,  though  many  of  them  were  occasionally 
translated,  at  the  time,  their  sweetness,  elegance,  and  empassioned 
fervour  were  duly  admired  by  those  who  understood  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  were  composed.  Neither  do  we  find  the 
Commedia  Divina  of  Dante,  which,  with  many  valuable  pro¬ 
ductions  of  other  Italian  poets,  must  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
remmned  unknown.  Though  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  may 
have  owed  its  origin  to  another  work,  yet  we  may  trace  some  of 
Dante's  powerful  delineations  in  Sackrille's  noble  induction,  as 
we  sometime  may  in  the  Paradise  Lc^.  We  have  therefore  to 
lament  the  want  of  more  translations,  as  these  might  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  influence  with  happy  effect  to  those  unacquainted 
with  their  original  language,  had  they  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  translators  with  talents,  industry,  and  care,  united  with  a 
congeniality  of  s[^t,  (to  use  the  words  of  Fanshawe  already 
mentioned,)  to  powre  tliem  out  of  one  vessell  (that  is,  one  lan¬ 
guage)  into  another." 

^  A  translation  (the  same  author  observes,)  at  the  best  is  but 
a  inoek-rainbow  in  the  cloud^  faintly  imitating  the  true  one ;  in¬ 
to  which  Apollo  himself  had  a  full  and  immediate  influence 
and  therefore,  in  judging  of  these  versions,  we  ought  to  remem¬ 
ber  “  what  difference  may  be  in  the  capacity  and  mettle  of  the 
vessels  (the  Italian  being  transcendently  botn  copious  and  harmo¬ 
nious,)  with  the  unsteadinesse  of  the  hand  that  poures  it"  Yet 
the  translations  mentioned  are  pervaded  with  an  elegance  and  fide¬ 
lity  which  later  translators  have  certmnly  failed  to  equal.  At 
the  head  of  these,  beyond  all  doubt,  ranks  the  Tasso  by  Fture- 
fet,  though,  for  a  time,  Harrington's  Ariosto  seems  to  have  ob- 
Uuned  a  greater  share  of  popularity.  Previous  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Fairefax,  the  first  five  cantos  of  the  Jerusalem  Dehver- 
ed  were  printed  in  London,  in  Italian,  accompanied  with  an 
Knghsh  version  in  octave  stanzas,  by  R.  Carew,  1594,  which  ia 
furious,  both  in  respect  of  its  minute  and  fmthful  accuracy,  and 
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i$  noticeable  in  the  present  day  for  its  great  scarcity.  Mr.  Sin¬ 
ger  has  acted  wisely  in  subjoining  the  fourth  canto  by  way  of 
specimen.  With  all  Harrington's  occasional  harshness  and  want 
m  variety  and  melody  in  his  versification,  we  may  readily  ima¬ 
gine  that,  at  the  decline  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  animat^  and 
diversified  incidents,  romantic  descriptions,  and  allegorical  per¬ 
sonifications  of  the  chief  works  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  would  be 
regarded  with  peculiar  interest,  and  account  for  their  reUuning 
a  more  than  oidinary  share  of  popidar  esteem.  Of  Hoole's  more 
recent  endeavours  to  give  new  and  entire  translations  these 
two  great  and  important  works,  it  is  singular  to  observe  how 
soon  and  completely  the  current  of  estimation  has  returned  to 
the  ancient,  but,  for  a  time,  neglected  models  which  we  see  form¬ 
ed  with  so  much  beauty  and  skjdl. 

On  the  peculiar  merits  of  Fairefax's  translation  of  Tasso,  it 
might  nearly  be  as  much  waste  of  time  to  expatiate,  as  it  would 
be  to  descant  on  the  original  poem,  were  it  not  that  we  find 
another  translation  (of  course  with  the  design  of  superseding 
those  already  on  the  field,),  has  recently  made  its  appearance. 
Of  this  attempt  we  arc  unaUc  to  speak  in  decided  terms,  having 
only  seen  some  partial  extracts.  These,  we  must  confess  are 
often  beautiful ;  but  they  appear  equally  objectionable  to  the 
charge  of  (Uffuseness,  ^attributra  to  Fiurefax,  and  that  not  so 
much  from  introducing  new  images,  (which  certainly  increases 
the  beauty  of  his  predecessor's,)  as  the  prolixity  of  style;  while  the 
form  of  metre  chosen  is  not  emulated  for  so  long  a  work.  In- 
dee^  what  some  take  to  be  a  blemish  in  Fairefax,  we  esteem  a 
recommendation — his  preserving  the  **  ottava  rima"  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  which  he  does  with  wonderful  felicity.  This  introduc¬ 
tion  of  apt  similes,  wdien  done  with  a  sparing  and  judicious  hand, 
we  do  not  conceive  to  be  alu^ther  improper  in  the  translation 
of  such  works;  by  this  Fturefax  was  enaolei^  to  avoid  having 
recurrence  to  mere  verbiage,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
his  stanza.  And  with  regard  to  his  obsolete  language,  and  other 
objections  that  have  been  urged  against  him,  we  may,  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  editor  justly  remarks,  ”  leave  the  reader  to  open  the  book 
where  he  pleases,  to  compare  him  with  his  original,  with  his 
master  Spenser,  with  Mr.  Hoole,  or  Mr.  Doyne,  and  to  draw  his 
ovjn  conclusions."  Whatever  allowances  we  must  make  for  what 
are  called  ”  the  vices  of  his  age,"  and  these  are  neither  nume¬ 
rous  nor  startling,  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  should  we 
consider  Fairefax's  Tasso  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  poetical 
woBK  in  the  English  langud^,  which  ranks  as  a  translarion. 
But  the  following  lines  by  Collins,  adi^tcd  by  Mr.  Singer, 
are  worth  pages  of  our  commendation  : 
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**  Hew  have  I  sat,  when  pip’d  the  pensive  wind, 

To  hear  his  harp  by  British  Faihefax  strung ; 

Prevailing  poet !  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believ^  the  magic  wonders  whiw  he  sung ! 

Hence  at  each  sound  imagination  glows  ! 

Hence  at  each  picture  vivid  life  starts  here ! 

Hence  his  warm  lay  with  softest  sweetness  dows ! 

Melting' it  flows,  pure,  murmuring,  strong  and  clear. 

And  fiUs  th’  impassion’d  heart,  ar^  wins  the  harmonious  ear.” 

Were  it  not  rather  long  for  our  limits,  we  should  have  ex* 
tracted  the  dream  of  Godfrey,  in- the  fourteenth  book,  as  an  ex* 
ample  of  the  hapjuness  of  Fairefax's  translation.  We  cannot  help 
transcribing  the  finft  stanza,  for  its  poetical  description  of  mght : 
"  Now  froM  the  flresh,  the  soft  and  tender  bed 
Of  her  still  mother,  gentle  night  outflew. 

The  fleeting  baUhne  on  hits  and  dales  she  shed. 

With  honie  drops  of  pure  and  pretious  dew, 

And  on  the  verdure  oi  greene  forests  speed 
The  virgin  primrose,  and  the  violet  blew. 

And  swert  breath’d  Zephire  on  his  spreading  wings, 

Sleepe,  ease,  repose,  rest,  peace,  and  quiet  bnngs.” 

Those  ears  mdst  be  strangely  foamed,  or  quite  unaccustom^ 
to  poetidal  harmony,  which  could  feel  tliat  stanzas  like  this  were 
"  unpleasant  and  irksome.'”  Whether  Hoole's  translation  is  uot 
equally  so,  we  copy'  out  the  parallel  lines,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  determine.  His  lines  perhaps  come  nearer  the  literal  meari- 
\as  of  the  original ;  but  whether  he*  has  excelled  Fmrefax, 
amr  in  measure  or  versification,  we.  dpnk  need  not  be  said 
"  Now  from  her  mother’s  antient  lap^  arose  ^ 

Indulgent  nigh^  befriending  sweet  repose ; 

Son  in  nCr  train  attendant  flew. 

While  from  her  robe  she  shook  the  pearly  dew ; 

The  fluttering  zephyrs  breath’d  a  grateful  wind. 

And  sooth’d  the  balmy  slumbers  of  mankind.” 

Some  of  our  readers,  however,  may  wish  to  have  a  farther 
specimen  of  Fiurefax,  in  order  to  shew  them  what  effect  his  trans¬ 
lation  had  in  refining  the  verification  of  our  poetry,  by  increas- 
iiig  its  sweetness  and  harmony.  IVe  give  that  part  of  the  affect¬ 
ing  epiiide  of  the  death  of  Clorinda,  wherein  Tancred,  after  a 
de^rate  conflict,  discovers  he  has  slain  his  love,  when  she  re¬ 
quests  she  Uiay  expire  in  the  Christian  fmth : 

*•  Friend,  thou  hast  wonne,  I  pardon  thee,  nor  save 
’This  bodie,  that  all  torments  can  endure. 

But  save  my  soule,  baptisme  I  dying  crave. 

Come  wash  away  my  sinnes  with  water  pure. 

His  hart  relenting  nigh  in  sunder  rave, 

With  woefull  speech  of  that  sweet  creature. 

So  that  his  rage,  his  wrath  and  anger  dide. 

And  on  his  cheekes  salt  tears  for  ruthe  downc  slide. 
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With  murmur  lowd  downe  from  the  mountaine’s  side" 

A  little  runnell  tumbled  neerethe  place. 

Thither  he  ran  and  Hid  his  helmit  wide. 

And  quicke  return'd  to  do  that  worke  of  grace : 

With  trembling  hands  her  beaver  be  untide, 

Whidi  done,  he  saw,  and,  seeing,  knew  her  face, 

And  lost  therewitli  his  speech  and  mooving  quight 
A  woefull  knowledge,  ah  unhappie  sight. 

“  He  died  not,  but  all  his  strength  unites,' 

And  to  his  vertues  gave  his  hart  in  gard, 

Brideling  his  greefe,  with  water  hee  requites 
The  life  that  he  beraft  with  iron  hard. 

And  while  the  sacred  words  the  knight  recites. 

The  nymphe  to  heav’n  with  joy  her  self  prepared  ; 

And  as  her  life  decaies,  her  ioyes  encrease. 

She  smil’d  and  said,  farewell,  1  die  in  peace. 

“  As  violets  blew  'mongst  lillies  pure  men  throuf. 

So  paleness  ’midst  her  native  white  begunne ; 

Her  lookes  to  heav’n  she  cast,  their  eies  I  trow 
Downward  for  pitie  bent  both  heav’n  and  sunne. 

Her  naked  hand  she  gave  the  knight,  in  show 
Of  love  and  peace,  her  speech  (alas)  was  donne, 

And  thus  the  virgin  fell  on  endlesse  sleepe. 

Love,  Beautie,  Vertue,  for  your  darling  weepe." 

But  we  conclude, — recommending  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
delight  in  poetry,  the  present  edition  of  a  translation  which  does 
not  discredit  one  of  the  few  epic  poems  of  modem  times,  and 
which  may  be  ranked  even  with  the  works  of  Homer  and  Virj^. 
Nor  can  we  close  without  thanking  the  editor  for  his  care  and 
fidelity  in  restoring  the  text  to  its  orimnal  purity. — Its  typo¬ 
graphical  execution  is  extremely  beautiml,  and  (ihou^  we  con¬ 
ceive  the  heads  of  the  figures  to  be  somewhat  disproportionate¬ 
ly  large)  the  graceful  designs  by  Thurston  add  greatly  to  its 
elegance. 


Art.  VI.— -.d  CUuaical  Tour  through  Italy  and  Sicily^  tending 
to  illustrate  some  districts  which  hove  not  been  described  by 
Mr.  Eustace  in  his  Classical  Tour.  By  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  Bart.  4to.  Pp.  567. 

Srydoke,  by  his  gay  and  sketchy  descriptions  of  the  romantic 
scenery  and  ingenious  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  was  the  first,  in  these 
latter  times,  who  directed  the  public  attention  towards  that  beau¬ 
tiful  island.  Swinburne  followed ;  and  although  his  ponderous 
quartos  are  but  seldom  consulted,  they  coDUun  a  vast  stock  of 
valuable  information.  Jackson’s  little  work  on  the  commerce  of 
the  Meditenanean,  pointed  out  some  of  the  advantages  which 
oiir  merchants  might  obtain  by  opening  a  freer  intercourse  with 
the  principal  Sicilian  ports ;  and  Lcckic's  political  disquisitions 
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respecting  the  government  threw  considerable  light  on  the  Sici¬ 
lian  laws  and  constitution.  A  more  miscellaneous  account  of  the 
island  in  general  appeared  afterwards  in  Galt's  first  volume  of 
voyages  and  travels ;  the  appendix  of  which  contains  a  view  of 
all  the  various  mercantile  productions  of  the  different  parochial 
districts.  We  have  since  had  several  other  dissertations  and 
journals  nil  tending  to  familiarize  our  minds  with  the  manners, 
customs,  and  localities  of  the  country,  independent  of  what  was 
brought  home  by  the  numerous  individuals  connected  with  that 
division  of  the  British  army  which  so  long  and  so  successfully 
preserved  it  from  the  lavages  of  the  revolutionary  locust. 

One  objection  might  be  made  to  Sir  Richard's  work,  that  the 
matter  is  nearly  thirty  years  old;  and  yet,  as  it  professes  to  be  “  a 
classical  tour,"  a  pedantic  title  borrowM  from  Mr.  Eustace,  which 
we  do  not  much  admire,  and  as  It  is  not  therefore  a  common 
book  of  travels,  age  is  of  less  consequence  in  it  than  in  produc¬ 
tions  of  far  less  pretensions.  We  should,  moreover,  obser\'e,  that 
he  has  made  less  use  of  the  local  descriptions  of  different  places 
dian  the  Reverend  gentleman  “  now  no  more."  This  observation 
is  the  more  justly  due  to  the  candour  of  Sir  Richard,  as  he  frankly 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  minute  descriptions  anH 
historical  anecdotes  recorded  by  the  faithful  pens  of  Ci.uvf.bius 
and  Fazellus."  Antiquarians  will  relish  it  more  than  classical 
students ;  and  these,  agmn,  more  than  general  readers.  Its  va¬ 
lue,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
occasionally  relating  to  different  quarters  of  the  country,  not  of- 
toi  described,  and  but  seldom  visited. 

The  first  chapter  consists  of  the  journal  of  a  tour  from  Siena  to  the 
Maremma,  Volterra,  Populonia,  Isle  of  Elba,  Piombino  and  Gros- 
seto,  and  contains  numerous  notices  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Etru¬ 
rians,  “  a  people  who  flourished,”  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Richard, 
"  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history,  but  who  are  made  known  to 
“  us  chiefly  by  the  final  struggle  which  decided  their  fate,  and  assi- 
“  milated  ^em  with  tlieir  conquerors.”  Although  we  do  not  aj^rove 
of  historical  disquisitions  in  bmks  of  travels,  it  would  have  greatly 
I  ai’.ded  to  the  interest  of  this  portion  of  his  work,  had  the  Baronet 
I  (leroted  a  few  pages  to  a  collective  view  of  the  different  notices  and 
speculations  resperang  this  people ;  and  we  conceive  the  public  had 
=  reason  to  expect  this,  not  only  from  the  title  of  the  publication,  but 
the  acknowledged  pursuits  of  the  author. 

I  &  Richard,  in  speaking  of  the  gigantic  Ruins  of  Rusellte,  makes 
an  ingenious,  and,  we  think,  a  sound  remark  on  the  probable  mode 
adop^  by  liie  Etruscan  architects,  in  raising  those  enormous  masses 
of  stone  which  were  used  in  the  construction  of  their  public  edi- 
fices. 
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“  On  considering,”  s»ys  be,  “  the  uhistion  of  the  Etnucan  dties,  I  find  that  j 

they  were  generally  built  on  eminences,  of  which  the  summits  were  purposely  levelled.  J 

Tl^  seem  to  have  begun  by  rendering  the  ground  even,  and  raising  the  walls,  before 
I  they  erected  dwellings ;  and  probably  the  stones  thus  dug  up  were  employed  in  the  I 

I  construction  of  the  widk.  Hence  the  mechanical  labour  of  moving  su^  masses  was  ' 

diminished,  for  the  stones  were  lowered,  not  raUed.” 

Reflecting  on  the  position  of  the  Cyclojnan  walls  of  Messinae  near  | 
Argos,  we  Mve  no  doubt  they  were  u>nned  much  in  the  same  man. 
ner  as  those  of  Ruselke ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  the  method  was 
I  general,  the  hypothesis  tends  to  remove  much  of  the  wonder  which 

I  those  rude  and  extensive  works  of  antiqui^  always  excite,  when 

icontemplatetl  with  reference  to  the  riches  ana  population  of  the  little 
states  of  which  they  are  such  durable  monuments. 

In  chapter  second,  the  Baronet  describes  an  excursion  which  he 
made  from  Rome  to  Bhneventum,  on  the  Appian  way.  It  is  not 
very  interesting,  but  still  it  merits  the  attention  of  other  travellers ; 
and  his  account  of  the  latter  dty  is  calculated  to  attract  the  visits  of 
artists.  The  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan  is  indeed  the  finest  work  of 
the  kind  in  existence,  end  surpasses  in  magnificence  even  those  in 
the  imperial  city  of  Rome.  He  has  introduced  a  short  description 
of  the  method  employed  by  the  Romans  in  the  construction  of  their 
public  roads,  which  is  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  we  have  met  with, 
though  by  no  means  new.  It  may  afford  useful  hints  to  our  road 
i  trustees,  and  we  extract  it  for  their  special  benefit. 

**  The  fint  prooest  was  to  mark  out  the  ooune  of  the  intended  road,  whidi  va 
invariably  (in  every  country  where  the  Roman*  had  a  footing)  carried  in  as  straigk 
a  line  as  the  nature  of  the  country  would  admit;  the  soil  was  then  excavated,  in  at- 
I  der  to  procure  a  solid  foundation,  the  want  of  which  was  remedied  by  piles.  The 

aides  of  the  causeway  were  then  flanked  by  two  strong  walls,  which  served  at  a  top. 
port  to  the  road,  and  as  a  parapet  or  trottoir  for  the  benefit  of  traveHers.  Tlie  did 
tif  the  road  being  thus  formed,^  the  excavated  space,  or  the  ./besir,  was  filled  op 
with  various  layers  of  stone,  cemented  together  by  a  kind  of  eardi  called  pusso. 
lana,  which  has  the  property  of  hardening  almoet  equal  to  marble.  Of  this  earth 
a  mortar  was  compost,  on  which  was  placed  an  upper  stratum  of  large  flat  stoncf, 
which  were  formed  to  a  point  at  bottom.  By  these  precautions,  and  the  nice 
thod  adopted  in  uniting  them  on  the  surface,  they  were  so  firmly  linked  together 
as  to  become  almost  one  stone.” 

On  the  Baronet’s  third  chapter  we  were  tempted  to  suspend  oiir  re. 
solute  suavity,  and  to  write  more  in  the  style  of  our  elder  brethren. 

It  is  an  unnecessary  detail  of  Horace’s  journey  from  Rome  to 
I  Brundusium ;  but  it  occupies  only  a  few  pages,  and  brought  us  into 

such  good  company,  that  we  were  constrained  to  be  avil.  The 
fourth  chapter  is  tlie  journal  of  an  excursion  along  the  coast  d 

I  the  bay  of  Naples  to  Capri,  an  island, — incesio  jpotteasa  seat  for 

manv  years  of  Tiberius’s  life, — one  of  those  spots  infected  with  dis¬ 
gusting  associations,  and  which  should  be  allowed  to  wither  in  un-  z  J 
frequented  desolation.  The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  description  || 
of  the  delightful  island  of  Ischia,  and  is  the  most  pleasing  in  the  h 
book ;  the  sixth  consists  of  a  journal  of  a  tour  to  Caserta,  Venafro,  ■ 
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and  Isemia:  and  in  speakin|;  of  an  annual  festival  at  the  latter  place, 
in  honour  of  two  saints  call^  Cosma  and  Damiano,  he  adverts  to  a 
scandalous  relic  of  the  worship  of  Priapus,  which  was  preserved  in 
the  ceremonies,  till  prohibited  by  a  royal  order,  in  the  year  1780. 

The  seventh  chapter,  like  the  prec^ng,  is  a  detached  journal  of 
an  excursion  from  Naples  to  Cajazzo,  Pierlimonte,  &c.  and  adds  no¬ 
thing  to  the  information  already  before  the  public  respecting  them. 
The  eighth  describes  the  country  traversed  by  the  Via  Latina,  along 
which  he  travelled  in  his  return  from  Naples  to  Rome,  instead  of 
the  beaten  track ;  but  the  scenes  are  slightly  noticed,  and  a’  collec¬ 
tion  of  inscriptions  augment  the  size,  but  not  the  interest  of  the 
volume.  Any  work  that  would  do  justice  to  the  genii  that  attend 
the  classical  enthusiast  in  a  journey  of  this  kind,  must  be  illustrated 
with  views.  The  ninth  chapter  will  afford  more  pleasure  to  the 
general  reader.  It  describes  an  excursion  to  I  sola  and  Sora,  and  to 
the  convents  of  Casamare  and  Trisulto.  The  former  belonged  to 
the  order  of  La  Trappe ;  but  although  Sir  Richard  appears  to  have 
duly  felt  the  solemnity  which  reigns  in  the  abodes  of  these  gloomy 
hnatics,  he  has  abstained  from  giving  any  such  account  of  it  as 
might  carry  a  similar  impression  to  his  readers.  In  describing  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Trisulto,  however,  he  makes  amends — and 
we  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  work  for  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the 
author’s  best  manner  of  describing  the  scenes  which  affected  his 
mwibilities.  The  tenth  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  the  journey 
on  the  Via  Latina ;  but  it  is  neither  so  entertaining  nor  so  instructive 
tt  an  equal  numbCT  of  epitaphs  collected  from  our  country  church- 
yirda  would  be.  Books  are  worth  nothing  unless  they  either  amuse 
or  instruct.  The  eleventh  chapter  contains  the  notices  of  an  excur- 
«on  from  Rome  to  the  Lake  of  Celono,  &c.  the  most  remarkable 
particular  of  which  is  an  account  of  the  Claudian  Emissary,"  or 
the  drain  constructetl  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  carry  off  the  stiper- 
fluous  waters  of  the  Fucine  Lake.  Upon  the  whole,  these  chapters 
contain  very  little  infoimation,  and  the  want  of  engravings  is  not 
compensated  by  any  power  of  description. 

The  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  the  IstatuU  of  Sicily  and  Malta,  in 
tht  year  1790>  which  occupies  the  second  volume,  is  a  part  of  the 
Barnet’s  work  that  the  public  will  not  take  much  interest  in ;  for 
'ttt  have  since  that  time  acquired  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
those  countries,  that  we  stand  in  no  need  of  any  such  obsolete  account 
of  them.  Besides  this  objection,  the  work  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
it  remarkably  barren ;  and  it  has  the  cardinal  fault  of  many  classicaT 
hooks  of  research,  viz.  tint  of  quoting  tlie  jtoets  as  authorities  for 
hittarical  fact. 

Respecting  the  populous  and  superb  city  of  Palermo,  and  its  pic¬ 
turesque  environs,  he  has  said  less  tlian  could  be  desired ;  but  we 
must  applaud  bis  fidelity  in  describing  tlie  country  traversed  in  his 
journey  from  that  metropolis  to  Trapani.  In  a  tour  which  we  made' 
'*ome  years  ago  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  same  country,  we  took  the 
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inland  road  to  Alcamo,  and  visited  several  places  which  Sir  Richard 
has  not  noticed,  as  he  kept  the  lower  road.  We  left  Palermo  early  in  ' 

the  morning,  and  stoppra  at  Mont  Reale,  a  city  situate  on  the  slope  < 

of  the  mountains,  about  hve  miles  distant.  The  road  to  this  place 
affords  one  of  the  finest  rides  in  the  world,  and  is  so  constructed,  in 
its  zigzag  ascent  up  the  hill,  as  to  afford  some  of  the  most  pictur. 
esque  views  imaginable.  The  metropolis  appears  to  be  at  your  feet, 
bounded  by  the  sea ;  on  the  left  stands  the  romantic  focky  mountain 
of  Pelegrino,  crowned  with  the  convent  sacred  to  Santa  Rosalia; 
and  the  beautiful  region  of  the  Bagaria  stretches  far  to  the  right,  till 
the  scene  is  shut  in  by  the  promontory  of  Termini.  The  town  of  Mont 
Reale  is  not  itself  very  remarkable ;  but  the  cathedral,  which  has 
since  been  damaged  by  fire,  was  then  an  object  of  interest  to  all  tra¬ 
vellers,  on  account  of  ^e  grotesque  mosaic  pictures  with  which  it 
was  adorned.  After  quitting  this  episcopal  residence,  we  found  the 
country  wild  and  barren,  and  without  any  of  those  striking  features 
which  sometimes  delight  the  tourist  more  than  the  views  of  cultiva. 
tion  and  fertility.  But  as  the  road  winds  down  the  steep  towards 
Lasala,  a  delicious  inland  landscape  is  gradually  opened,  and  you  ap. 
proach  that  pretty  country  town  with  exhilarated  spirits. 

The  new  great  road  from  Palermo,  intended  to  penetrate  to  the  ex. 
tremity  ofthe  Val  di  Mazzara,  the  rich  western  district  of  Sicily,  was 
not  then  completed  beyond  La.sala ;  we  were  therefore,  in  going  to 
Alcamo,  obliged  to  follow  the  old  highway  which  had  origimmy  l^en 

Eaved,  and  was  probably  constructed  by  the  Romans.  We  crossed 
owever,  the  Diato,  by  a  bridge  which,  acewding  to  the  inscription, 
was  erected  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  date  that  may  be  suppo^  to 
imply  that  the  road  was  formed  about  the  same  period.  Alcamo, 
where  we  fell  into  the  route  pursued  by  Sir  Richard,  is  like  the  n*  ' 
nerality  of  the  old  Sicilian  towns,  situate  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hul; 
and  the  walls,  towers,  battlements,  and  churches,  present  an  imposing 
appearance  at  a  distance,  but  the  first  glance  within  the  gates  dissi* 
pates  the  admiration. 

Sir  Richard’s  description  of  the  ruins  of  Segeste  is  one  of  the  best 
written  passages  in  his  work ;  but  in  speaking  of  the  rough  and  coarse 
appearance  of  the  sculpture  of  the  temple,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
b^n  aware  that  it  was  probably  coated  with  stucco.  On  several  of 
the  columns' of  the  temple  at  Gurgenti,  the  remains  of  the  coating  may 
still  be  seen,  and  it  is  a  Sicilian  custom  at  this  day,  to  cover  the  walls 
of  their  buildings  in  that  manner.  The  palace  of  me  Prince  Belmonte,  ' 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelegrino,  although  adorned  with  a  superb  marble 
portico,  is  plastered  and  painted  to  imitate  the  appearance  of  brick, 
the  mansion  being  professedly  in  the  English  style ;  it  has  even  chiy*  ' 
ney  tops  for  ornament,  and  ‘to  shew  their  uselessness  they  have  j  ? 
stopper!  in  them,  affording  a  singular  example  of  the  manner  in  |  ; 
which  things  originally  necessary  have  become  converted  into  oma-  y 
mental  members  of  the  different  orders  of  architecture.  H 

The  Baronet  remained  several  days  at  Trapani,  of  which,  although  ■ 
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one  of  the  most  interesting  toMms  in  the  island,  indeed  the  Florence 
of  Sicily,  he  takes  very  little  notice ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  informed  of  its  numerous  curiosities. 

Trapani  may  be  described  as  an  Italian  town  of  the  age  of  Leo  X. 
It  possesses  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  two  literary  associations, 
which  have  also  the  title  of  academies.  There  is  also  a  well  endowed 
college,  the  professors  in  which  are  men  of  distinguished  acquire- 
nents.  In  the  principal  houses  and  churches,  many  beautiful  specie 
mens  of  the  fine  arts  are  to  be  met  with,  but  an  oratory  of  the  churcli 
of  St  Michael  is  perhaps  the  most  terrific  chamber  in  the  world.  It 
contains  several  groups  of  figures  of  the  natural  size,  each  represent¬ 
ing  an  event  in  the  sufferings  and  life  of  Christ,  executed  with  such 
tremendous  fidelity  and  expression,  that  the  bare  recollection  of  them 
still  makes  ns  shudder.  The  representation  df  the  contrition  of  Peter 
at  the  crowing  of  the  cock  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the 
Laocoon  itself  Tliese  dreadful  sculptures,  the  work  of  a  native  ar¬ 
tist,  are  however  in  wood,  and  liable  soon  to  decay  or  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

\Ve  quote  a  part  of  Sir  Richard’s  description  of  the  stupendous  re¬ 
mains  of  Selinunte  with  approbation,  though  neither  so  picturesque 
nor  so  technical  as  we  could  wish. 

*'  I  was  amazed  on  beholding  these  vast  masses  of  stone,  and  on  considering  the 
(over  and  knowledge  neoeawiy  to  raise  them  to  the  extraordinary  height  which  the  pro- 
fortions  of  the  temples  requir^  ’The  outermost  temple,  towards  the  north,  is  of  the 
sU  Doric  order,  with  fluted  columns  and  bases.  The  middle  temple  is  the  smallest, 
sod  of  the  same  order,  the  columns  fluted,  but  without  bases.  It  appears  to  have  been 
wnmented  with  the  same  number  of  columns  as  the  temple  of  SegMe,  namely,  six  in 
Aont,  and  fourteen  at  the  sides,  including  those  at  the  an^es  ;  in  all  thirty-six.  The 
ditumference  or  each  column  is  about  eighteen  feet,  and  the  intercolumniations  about 
tea.  llie  other  temple,  towards  the  south,  is  by  far  the  largest  and  the  most  stupen¬ 
dous  fikbtic  1  have  hitherto  beheld.  A  few  stems  of  the  columns  are  standing,  and  one 
Btaily  of  the  original  height.  In  the  eastern  front  are  the  remains  of  two  fluted  co¬ 
lumns,  but  all  the  test  ate  plain.  These  three  temples  are  situated  on  an  eminence 
opposite  the  ancient  city,  and  in  the  interval  between  wu  the  port,  now  choked  up ; 
sod  as  there  ate  no  fra^ents  of  any  other  buildings  whatever,  it  appears  evident  that 
they  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  itself,  l^ic  drciunference  of  the 
vails  is  easily  traced,  by  the  fragments  still  extant  on  the  opposite  hill,  where  the  guard 
lover,  caUed  7’orre  deUi  Fulci,  is  built.  The  remains  of  three  other  temples,  of  the 
old  Doric  order,  with  fluted  columns,  are  here  visible.  They  are  of  different  sizes,  and 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  those  already  mentioned.” 

*  I  with  regret  took  leave  of  these  venerable  and  magnificent  relics,  which  I 
canfess  gave  me  mote  pleasure  than  the  perfiM  and  well-preserved  temple  o^  Se- 
gate.  For  this  it  is  easy  to  account ;  works  of  architecture  as  well  as  statuary,  when 
oseuted  with-  just  proportions,  lose  their  apparent  magnitude  in  their  symmetry  and 
^wiDony,  as  has  been  felt  by  every  one  who  has  viewed  the  church  of  Su  Peter  at  Rome, 
and  the  flgure  of  the  Apollo  in  the  Vatican.  Such  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  temple 
of  Segeste.  But  amidst  the  ruins  of  Selinunte,  the  eye  wanders  with  astonishment 
pm  the  huge  masses,  scattered  on  the  ground  in  the  wildest  confusion ;  and  the  paint¬ 
er  may  find  an  almost  inexhausUtile  variety  of  subjecu  to  employ  his  pencil  in  these 
lemaiiis,  whidi  are  the  most  gigantic  and  picturesque  1  have  ever  seen.  On  the  ground, 
at  some  distance  from  the  temj^es,  b  a  stone  twenty-six  feet  in  length,  which,  from  its 
^nn,  was  probably  intenijed  a  part  of  the  arebitep^ur^  of  ^e  largest  temple.' 
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That  part  of  the  work  which  relates  the  excursion  to  Malta,  cer¬ 
tainly  presents  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter ;  but  it  fs  unfortu¬ 
nately  so  much  superseded  by  more  particular  and  later  descriptions, 
that  we  should  not  be  justified  in  enlarging  on  it.^  He  adopts  the 
opinion,  that  Malta  is  the  Mileta  on  wh&  St  Paul  was  shipwrecked, 
and  that  Goco  is  not  the  island  of  Calypso,  two  points  never  likely  to 
be  finally  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  antiquary.  On  the  whole, 
the  present  work,  though  it  may  not  much  augment  the  literary 
reputation  of  the  author,  has,  on  the  whole,  a  pretty  fiur  claim  to  be 
associated  with  the  larger  and  more  erudite  production  of  Mr.  Eus¬ 
tace,  to  which,  in  reality,  it  is  intended  to  fprm  a  suppledient. 


Art.  VIL— and  Historic  Scenes  in  Verse.  By  Fklicia 
Hemans,  author  of  “  The  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art 
to  Italy,""  “  Modern  Greece,”  &c.  &c.  London :  John  Mur- 
ray,  Albemarle  Street.  1819. 

The  more  we  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Hemans  as  a  poet, 
the  more  we  are  delighted  with  her  productions,  and  astonished 
by  her  powers.  She  will,  she  must  take  her  place  among  emi¬ 
nent  poets.  If  she  hd3  a  rival  of  her  own  8ex,‘it*i8  Johanna 
Baillie;  but  even  compared  with  the  living  masters  of  song- 
some  of  whom,  be  it  remarked,  were  publishing  poems  when  she 
was  dressing  dolls — she  is  entitled  to  a  place  of  very  high  dis¬ 
tinction.  Although  genius  will  ultimately  find  the  path  that 
leads  to  “  Fame’s  proud  temple,”  its  progress  is  sometimes  slow. 
It  b  the  critic's  noblest  office  to  marshal  it  the  way ;  and  one 
hour  so  spient  is  worth  years  of  indiscriminate  triumph  in  all 
the  poignancy  of  satire,  and  tyranny  of  wit,  over  feeling  as  well 
as  folly — modest  merit  as  well  as  presumptuous  dulness. 

Hai  Mrs.  Hemans's  birth  and  relative  poetical  maturity  been 
ten  or  fifteen  years  earlier;  had  she  appeared,  in  all  her  present 
strength  and  pride,  when  the  late  tide  of  poetical  enthusiasm 
was  at  its  flood  ;  her  name  would  now  have  been  clasrical  with 
all  the  readers  of  poeti^.  But  value  of  the  noblest  stamp  map 
cease  to  appear  vmue  to  the  world.  Indifference  to  excellence 
may  supervene — may  increase  to  satiety,  whose  very  nature  it  is 
to  he  aggravated  by  the  richness  of  the  food  which  has  produc¬ 
ed  it  Every  one  knows  the  recent  remarkable  history  of  poe¬ 
try,  and  its  present  actual  predicament.  Eighty  years  of  the 
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last  century  had  no  doubt  produced  about  as  many  bards,  of 
worth  enough  to  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  wliat  are  called  the  Bri¬ 
tish  poets.  Yet  a  very  few  names  meet  the  eye  in  that  roll,  pro¬ 
minent  like  the,  greater  beads  in  the  rosary.  When  we  have 
named  Young,  Gray,  Chatlerton,  Akenside,  Collins,  Goldsmith, 
Beattie,  Bums,  and  Cowper,  we  have  named,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  whole  poetical  peerage  of  the  18th  centuiy*  from  Thomson 
to  Campbell.  With  Cowper  commenced  a  decided  change  in 
the  dilution  of  the  current  of  public  taste.  Had  Mrs.  He- 
mans  started  when  “  The  Pleasures  of  Hope”  were  newly  sung ; 
when  Scott  speared  to  the  critics  of  the  South  a  cpmpiler  of  trarii, 
and  Byron  was  afiectionately  admonished  by  those  of  the  North 
to  forswear  poetiy  like  “  thin  potations  when  Moore  was  yet 
^veiling,  and  Southey  was  raving,  and  Wordsworth  was  pu¬ 
ling;  had  she  launched  at  once  such  a  fabri0ll»jH»>‘  Modem 
Greece,”  or  “  Abencerrage,”  w’e  should  now  have  had  cause  to 
envy  a  U’the  of  her  fame.  We  tmst  we  are  safe  from  the  impu- 
tafion  of  meaning  that  Mrs.  Hcmans  would  have  been  great,  on¬ 
ly  had  these  poets  never  been  at  all.  She  shines  in  the  midst  of 
them — unecupsed  by  a  constellated  splendour  in  which  no  lesser 
star  could  live — stciidily  and  beautifully  virible  in  the  very  ga- 


has  now  cooled  was  founded  on  exhaustible  feelings.  Walter 
Scott  at  once  awoke  it  and  wore  it  out.  Never  was  poet's  ca¬ 
reer  hke  his.  He  was  a  comet,  and  all  eyes  went  heavenward. 
Yet  many  who  came  to  gaze  remained  to  feel ;  and,  while  his  fa¬ 
ble  feastra  their  more  vulgar  appetite,  the  finer  and  the  nobler 
essence  of  his  song  gave  them  a  new  delight  equally  unexpected 
and  unaccountaUe.  Tales  were  now  too  much  in  demand  to 
give  hopes  to  a  poet  who  offered  any  thing  else.  All  the  poets 
of  the  age,  accordingly,  great  and  small,  wrote  tales,  ana  the 
readers  of  poetry,  as  they  were  termed,  multiplied  beyond  ail 
former  precedent. 

It  was  nevertheless  a  grievous  error  to  speculate  upon  the 
soundness  and  permanence  of  the  foundation  of  this  mere  fa- 
^ion,  and  to  scare  the  lovers  of  mere  tales,  by  a  fearful  array 
of  new  editions  of  the  old  poets,  in .  all  the  impartiality  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  resurrection.  The  high  temperature  of  Lora  Byron’s 
poetry,  for  a  time,  kept  from  cooling  the  mass  of  public  feeling. 
Mental  is  like  b^ily  excitement;  whatever  pitmuces  it  will, 
by  repetition,  lose  its  power  of  even  cauung  sensation.  It  is  a 
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a  drunkard’s  history,  but  it  is  the  recent  history  of  the  rage  for 
poetry  Lord  Byron  supplied  the  strongest  stimulus.  By  an 
exhibition  of  passions  far  beyond  what  we  ought  at  least  to  sym¬ 
pathise  with,  he  at  once  gloried  in  the  field  of  his  proper 
strength,  and  wooed  and  won  that  darling  popularity,  which  he 
has  since  scorned  and  loathed,  till  he  has  put  his  love  of  it,  his 
dependence  upon  it,  past  a  doubt.  But  even  this  concentrated 
poetry  has  lost  its  pungency-;  and  passion  the  most  maddening 
lies  tranquil  in  bo^ds,  a  hrutum  fidmen,  on  the  bookseller’s 
table.  ' 

"  Now,  now,  ye  stars,  that  move  in  your  own  spheres, 

“  Whore  be  your  powers 

Such  is  the  unpropitious  time  of  Mrs.  Hemans’  appearance  as 
a  poet.  Her  popularity  and  merit  are  altogether  distinct — we 
wish  we  could  say  that  they  are  not  separate  considerations. 
If  the  multitude  neglect  her,  they  are  alike  neglecting  the  first 
poets  of  the  age.  They  are  off’  to  novels  of  singularly  power¬ 
ful  fascination,  and  to  the  poet  they  will  not  listen,  however 
sweet  his  song.  After  all,  there  is  a  large  class  of  readers  of 
taste  and  feeling,  to  whom  genuine  poetry  will  ever  afford  the 
most  exquisite  delight.  We  invite  them  to  do  justice  to  Mrs. 
Hemans ;  and  we  promise  them  a  more  choice  regale  than  any 
to  which  they  have  lately  been  called. 

That  grand  act  of  retribution,  the  restoration  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Ixmvre,  occasioned  Mrs.  Hemans’  first  publicationa 
“  Modem  Greece”  next  appeared,  and  soared  still  higher  into 
the  regions  of  beauty  and  pathos.  It  is  a  highly  promising 
symptom,  that  each  new  effort  of  her  genius  excels  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  present  volume  strikingly  confirms  this  observa¬ 
tion,  and  leads  us  to  think  that  we  have  yet  seen  no  more  than 
the  trials  of  her  strength.  To  prove  the  justice  of  all  we  have 
said,  our  task  is  easy;  it  is  no  more  than  fur  analyus,  and,  as 
far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  ample  quotation. 

The  volume  consists  of  nine  poems.  The  first  is  entitled  “  the 
“  Widow  of  Crescentius.”  Stephania,  disguised  as  a  m’mstrel 
boy,  insinuates  herself  into  the  confidence  of  Otho  IV.  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  poisons  him  at  a  banquet,  in  revenge  for  his 
treacherous  murder  of  the  Consul  Crescentius,  her  husband.* 
The  latter  had  instigated  the  Romans  to  an  unavailing  attempt  to 
restore,  even  at  that  late  period,  the  ancient  glory  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  by  throwing  off  the  German  yoke,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Popes.  He  was  besieged  in  the  Mole  of  Hadrian  ;  and  at 
length  capitulated  on  receiving  the  imperial  word  of  Otho,  that 
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his  own  life  and  the  rights  of  his  fellow  citizens  should  be  re¬ 
spected.  But  nevertheless,  when  in  the  tyrant’s  power,  he  was 
beheaded  with  many  of  his  partisans. 

The  poem  begins  with  some  fine  allusions  to  the  fallen  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  ancient  world  ;  after  several  beautiful  stanzas  it  pro¬ 


ceeds  : 

>•  Hall*  of  the  dead !  in  Tibur’s  vale, 
'Who  now  shall  tell  your  lofty  tale  ? 
trtw  Mce  the  bi^  patrician’s  dome, 
'The  bard’s  retreat,  the  hero’s  home  ? 
'When  moas^lad  wrecks  alone  record 
Tboc  dwelt  the  world’s  departed  lord ! 
Id  icenea  where  verdure’s  rich  array 
Sdn  sheds  young  beauty  o’er  decay. 

And  sunshine  on  each  glowing  hiU, 
Uidtt  ruins  finds  a  dwelling 

«  Sunk  is  thy  palace,  but  tliy  tomb, 
Hadrian  !  hath  shared  a  prouder  doom, 
Though  vanidi’d  with  the  days  of  old 
Its  pillars  of  Corinthian  mould ; 


*'  And  the  fair  forms  by  sculpture  wrought 
F.^  bodjring  some  immor^  thouj^t, 
AVhich  o'er  that  temple  of  the  dead. 
Serene,  but  solemn  beauty  shed. 

Have  found,  like  glory’s  self,  a  grave 
In  time’s  abyss,  or  Tiber’s  wave : 
'Vetdrcaina  more  lofty,  and  more  fair. 
Than  art’s  hold  hand  hath  imaged  e’er. 
High  thoughts  of  many  a  m^hty  min^ 
Expanding  whan  all  elae  decUned, 

In  twilight  years,  when  only  they 
Recalled  the  radiance  pnswd  away,  , 
Have  made  that  ancient  pUe  their  home. 
Fortress  of  freedom  and  of  Rome.” 

rp.7— 8. 


And  again,  in  the  same  strain  of  allurion, 

w  ’Tis  mom,  and  Nature’s  richest  dyes  Yet  o’er  tlie  ravaged  path  of  time. 

Art  floating  o’er  Italian  skies ;  Stxh  glory  sheds  that  brilliant  dime, 

'lints  of  transparent  lustre  shine  AVhere  nature  still,  though  empires  fall. 

Along  the  snow-clad  Appenine ;  Holds  her  triumphant  festival ; 

The  clouds  have  left  Soracte's  height.  E’en  Desdation  wears  a  smile. 

And  yellow  Tiber  winds  in  light,  Whereskies  andsunbeams  laugh  the  while; 

Where  tombs  and  fallen  fanes  luvestrew'd  And  Heaven’s  own  light.  Earth’s  tidiest 
The  wide  Campagna’s  solitude.  bloom, 

'Tisiad  amidst  tlM  sceneto  trace  Array  the  ruin  and  the  tomb.”  P.  10. 

Those  relics  of  a  vanish’d  race ; 


The  young  Stephania's  portrmt  is  thus  lightly  and  gracefully 
sketched. 


•«  Fair  is  her  form,  and  in  her  eye  *'  Wave  o’er  a  cheek,  whose  kindling  dyes 

Lives  all  the  soul  of  Italy !  Seem  from  tlie  fire  within  to  rise  ; 

A  meaning  lofty  and  inspired.  Rut  deepen’d  by  the  burning  heaven 

At  by  her  native  day-star  .fired ;  To  her  own  land  of  sunbeams  given. 

Such  wild  and  high  expresdon,  fraught  Italian  art  that  fervid  glow 
With  glances  of  impassion’d  thought,  W ould  o’er  ideal  beauty  throw. 

As  fancy  sheds  in  visions  bright.  And  with  such  ardent  life  express 

O'er  priestess  of  the  God  of  Light !  Her  high  -wrought  dreams  of  loveliness;—. 

And  the  dark  locks  that  lend  her  fitce  Dreams  which,  surviving  Empire’s  fidl. 
\  youthful  and  luxuriant  grace.  The  shade  of  glory  still  recaL”  1*,  13. 

Crescentius  is  in  chains.  Let  a  painter  judge  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  descripUon  as  a  subject  for  the  canvas. 

**  Calm  is  his  aspect,  and  his  eye  Arch,  temple,  column,  worn  and  grey. 

Now  fix’d  upon  the  deep-blue  sky.  Recording  triumphs  pass’d  away ; 

Now  on  those  wrecks  of  ages  fled,  Works  of  the  mighty  and  the  free. 

Around  in  desolation  spread ;  Whose  steps  on  earth  no  more  shall  be. 
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Tlioiigh  their  bti(^t  courts  hath  left  a  trace 
Nor  yeara  nor  sorrows  can  effi^e. 

**  Why  dianges  now  the  patriot’s  mien, 
£rewhile  so  loftily  serene  ? 

Thus  can  apptoadiing  death  contr<d 
The  might  of  that  commanding  soul  ? 

No ! — Heard  ye  not  that  thrilling  Cry 
Whidi  told  fit  bitterest  agony  ? 

He  heard  it,  and,  at  once  suMued, 

Hath  sunk  the  hero’s  fortitude. 

He  heard  h,  and  his  heart  too  well 
Whence  rote  that  vosce  of  woe  can  teD ; 
And  ’midst  the  gazing  throngs  aroxmd 
One  well-known  foiml^glanoebathfound; 
One  fondly  loving  and  heloved, 

In  grief,  in  peril,  faithful  proved. 

Yes,  in  the  wildness  of  despair. 

She,  his  devoted  hride,  is  there. 

**  Pale,  breathless,  through  the  crowd  she 
flies. 

The  light  of  frenzy  in  her  eyes : 

But  ere  her  arms  can  clasp  the  form. 
Which  life  ere  long  must  ccate  to  wann ; 
£re  on  his  agonizmg  breast 
Her  heart  can  heave,  her  bead  can  rest. 
Check’d  in  her  course  by  ruthless  hands. 
Mute,  motionless,  at  «mce  she  stands; 


With  bloodless  chedi  and  vacant  glance. 
Frozen  and  fix’d  in  horfor’s  trance ; 
SpeU-bound,  as  every  sente  vrere  fled. 
And  thoughto’erwh^’d,andfeidingdead. 
And  the  ^ght  waving  of  her  hair. 

And  veil.  Car  floating  on  the  air. 

Alone,  in  that  dread  moment,  show 
She  is  no  sculptured  form  of  woe. 

“  The  scene  of  grief  and  death  is  o’er. 
The  patriot’s  heart  shall  throb  no  more  i 
But  here  to  vainly  fona'd  to  prove 
'The  pure  devotedness  of  love. 

And  draw  from  fond  affoctiao’s  eye 
AD  thought  subUme,  aD  feeling  high ; 
W’hen  consdousness  again  ritaU  wake. 
Hath  now  no  reftige — but  to  break. 

The  spirit  long  inured  to  pain 
May  smfle  at  fote  in  calm  disdain ; 
Survive  its  darkest  hour,  and  rise 
In  more  majestic  energies. 

But  in  the  ^w  of  vernal  prld^ 

If  each  warm  hope  at  once  hadi  died. 
Then  sinks  the  mittd,  a  blighted  flower, 
Dead  to  die  sunbeam  and  the  diower ; 

A  brdien  gem,  whose  inborn  li^t 
Is  scatter’d— ne’er  to  re-uniSe.” 

Pp,17— 2a 


The  feast  is  spread  in  the  hall  of  Otho— the  goblet  flows,  and 
the  poison  is  unsuspected  ; — the  lyre  is  struck,  and  the  song  as. 
cends, — but  the  joy  is  soon  changira  to  horror, 


“  Away,  vain  dream  !— on  Otho’s  brow, 
SdD  darker  lower  the  shadows  now ; 
Changed  are  his  features,  now  o’erspread 
W’ith  the  cold  paleness  of  the  dead ; 

Now  crimson’d  with  a  hectic  dye. 

The  burning  flush  of  agony ! 

His  lip  is  quivering,  arid  his  breast 
Heaves  with  convulsive  pangs  oppress’d ; 
Now  his  dim  eye  seems  fix’d  and  glazed. 
And  now  to  hnven  in  anguish  nused ; 
And  as,  with  unavaDing  dd. 

Around  him  throng  his  guests  dismay’d. 
He  sinks— sdiila  scarce  his  struggling 
breath 

Hath  power  to  fidter— “  This  is  death !” 

*'  Then  rush’d  diat  haughty  child  of  song. 
Dark  Guido,  throu^  the  awe-struck 
throng; 

FiU’d  with  a  strange  delirious  light, 

11  is  kindling  cyclone  wildly  bright. 


And  on  the  sufferer’s  mien  awhile 
Gazing  with  stem  vindictive  smile, 

A  feverish  g^ow  of  triumph  dyed 
His  burning  dieek,  while  thus  he  cried 
**  Yesl  these  arc  death-pangs— on  thybrow 
Is  set  the  seal  of  vengeance  now  ! 

Oh  !  weU  was  mix’d  die  deadly  draught. 
And  long  and  deeply  hast  thou  qmiff'd ; 
And  bitter  as  thy  pangs  may  be. 

They  are  but  guerdons  meet  from  me ! 
Yet,  these  are  but  a  moment’s  thyoes. 
Howe’er  intense,  diey  soon  shaU  dose. 
Soon  shalt  thou  yield  thy  fleeting  breath. 
My  life  bath  been  a  lingering  dmth ; 
Since  one  dark  hour  of  woe  and  crime, 

A  blood-spot  on  the  page  of  tune !  * 

**  Deem’st  thou  my  mii^  of  reason  void  ? 
It  is  not  phrensied,— but  destroy’d ! 

Aye!  view  the  wreck  with  Juddering 
thou^t,— 

That  work  of  ruin  thou  hast  wrought ! 
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M  The  secret  of  thr  ^oom  to  tdl. 

My  n«me  alone  suffices  well ! 

StephanU  !— once  a  hero’s  bride ! 

Otho !  thou  know’st  the  rest— Ac  died. 

Yes !  truatiog  to  a  monarch’s  word. 

The  Roman  fell,  untried,  unheard  ! 

And  thou,  whose  ercrypladge  was  vain. 
How  ooul^  thou  trust  in  aiight  again  ? 

«  He  dkd,  and  I  was  changed — my  soul, 
A  ktnely  wanderer,  apsim’d  cootroL 
Fnm  peace,  and  U|ht,  and  glory  hurl’d, 
The  outcast  of  a  purer  world, 

I  nw  eadi  brighter  htqw  o’erthrown, 

Aad  lived  for  me  dread  task  alone. 

TW  task  is  dased — fulfill'd  the  vew, 

Ike  hand  of  death  is  on  thee  now. 
leitayer !  in  thy  turn  betray’d. 

The  debt  of  blo^  shall  soon  be  paid ! 
TUne  hour  is  come — the  time  hath  been 
My  heart  had  shrunk  from  such  a  scene ; 
liat  feeling  long  is  past — my  fate 
Hath  made  me  stem  at  desolate. 

•  Ye  that  around  me  shuddering  stand, 
Ye  diiefs  and  princes  of  the  land  ! 

Mourn  ye  a  guilty  mouarch’sdoom  ? 
—Ye  wept  not  o’er  the  patriot’s  tomb  t 
He  sleeps  unhonour’d — yet  be  mine 
To  share  his  low,  neglected  shrine. 


Hb  soul  with  freedom  finds  a  home, 

Hu  grave  b  that  of  glory— Home  ! 

Are  not  the  great  of  old  with  her. 

That  city  of  the  sepulchre  ? 

Ije»d  me  to  death  !  and  let  me  share 
The  slumbers  of  the  mighty  there !” 

**  The  day  departs — that  fearful  day 
Fades  in  cahn  lovelineas  away : 

From  purpk  heavens  its  lingering  beam 
Seems  melting  into  Tiber’s  stream. 

And  sotlly  tints  each  Roman  hill 
With  ^owii^  li^t,  as  dear  and  still. 

As  if,  uustain’d  by  crime  or  woe, 
lu  hours  had  pass’d  in  silent  flow. 

The  day  sets  cahnly — it  hath  been 
Mark’d  with  a  struige  and  awful  scenes 
One  guilty  bosom  throbs' no  more. 

And  Otho’s  pangs  and  life  are  o’er. 

And  thou,  ere  yet  another  sun 
HH  burning  race  hath  brightly  run. 
Released  fr^  anguish  by  thy  foes. 
Daughter  of  Rome !  sliidt  find  repose.— 
Yes !  on  thy  country’s  lovely  sky 
Fix  yet  once  more  thy  parting  eye  ! 

A  few  short  hours— and  all  shall  be 
The  silent  and  the  past  for  thee.” 

Pp.3S— 38. 


With  regard  to  the  minor  merits  of  this  poem,  we  have  only 
to  say,  that  its  music  is  sweet ;  its  language  perfectly  elegant 
snd  perfectly  poetical ;  and  that  there  is  not  in  it  a  single  tame, 
weak,  or  prosaic  passage,  or  even  expression,  from  beginning  to 
end. 


The  second  poem  in  the  order,  is  «  The  Abencerrage.”  This 
consists  of  three  cantos,  and  is  the  longest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  volume.  The  author  gives  the  following  pnv 
gram  of  the  story : 

The  events  with  which  the  following  tale  is  interwoven,  are  re¬ 
lated  in  the  *  Historia  de  las  Guerras  civiles  de  Granada.*  They  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  reign  of  Abo  Abdeli  or  Abdali,  the  last  Moorish  king  of 
that  city,  called  %  the  Spaniards  El  Rey  Chico.  The  conquest  of 
Granada,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  is  said,  by  some  historians,  to 
have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Abencerrages,  whose  defection 
I  was  the  result  of  the  repeated  injuries  they  had  received  from  the  king, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Zegris.  One  the  most  beautiful  hwlla  of 
the  Alhambra  is  poirited  out  as  the  scene  where  so  many  of  the  former 
celebrated  tribe  were  massacred ;  and  it  still  retains  their  name,  being 
called  the  *  Sala  de  los  Abencerrages.’  Many  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  old  Spanish  ballads  relate  to  the  events  of  mis  chivalrous  and  ro¬ 
mantic  period.” 

Hornet,  the  Abencerrage,  is  the  chief  of  his  tribe.  He  is  pas- 
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sionately  attached  to  Zayda,  the  daughter  of  the  Moorish  king  of 
Grenada.  She  renounces  him,  in  the  most  spirited  manner, 
when  she  discovers  that  he  had  joined,  with  his  followers,  the 
standard  of  the  enemy.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Moors,  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  Grenada,  Zayda  having  fled  with  her  father,  who  was 
mortally  wounded,  is  found  by  the  side  of  his  dead  body,  by 
Hamet,  in  a  cave  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Apulxarra,  where  the 
remnant  of  the  king's  adherents  had  taken  refuge.  The  maid's 
surprise  on  Hamet's  appearance,  draws  from  her  an  involuntary 
expression  of  affection,  which  however  instantly  gives  place  to 
higher  feelings.  She  urges  Hamet  to  fly  from  a  retreat  to 
which  he  has  found  his  way  alone;  and  where  the  enraged 
Zegri  survivors  must  discover  him  on  their  return.  But  death 
is  his  object,  and  he  remains. — The  Moors  return  and  rush 
upon  him ;  Zayda,  who  throws  herself  in  the  way  to  protect  him, 
receives  a  mortal  wound,  and  in  dying  declares  all  the  ardour 
of  that  love  which  she  had  sacrificed  to  patrioUsm  and  filial 
duty. 

The  story  is  not  very  satisfactorily  unfolded.  A  narrative  may 
be  quite  poetically  and  yet  clearly  brought  out.  This  is  one 
charm  of  Scott's  poems.  It  is  an  effort  to  the  reader  to  have  to 
gather  a  plot  from  interrogations,  allusions,  ellipses,  apostro- 

Ehes,  inversions  and  transitions.  When  the  tale  is  already  well 
nown,  all  this  may  be  ventured ;  but,  in  a  poem  of  three  can¬ 
tos,  professedly  narrating,  it  perplexes  and  fatigues  in  a  manner 
*  of  which  the  author  is  altogether  unaware.  The  magic  of  a 
romance  is  thus  lost,  and  the  deficiency  is  scarcely  supplied  to 
the  great  majority  of  readers  by  the  finest  passages  of  aescrip- 
tive  sublimity  and  pathos.  In  these  last  perfections,  it  is  the 
chief  praise  of  this  poem  to  abound.  The  description  of  Span¬ 
ish  romantic  scenery,  and  Moorish  grandeur  and  luxury,  excels 
in  taste,  and  equals  in  effect,  that  of  Asiatic  splendour  in  Lalla 
Rookh.  But  the  sentimentsJ  passages  are  most  attractive,  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  tender  or  sublime.  They  are  less  calculated  to 
dazzle  than  to  move,  and  have  more  of  the  character  of  the 
deep  yet  tranquil  pathos  of  Gertrude,  than  of  the  glare  of  Mar- 
mion.  We  cannot  afford  room  for  so  much  quotation,  as  shall 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.  All  we 
can  attempt  is  to  select  a  passage  of  each  of  the  varieties  above 
alluded  to,  and  shew  how  the  poet  comports  herself  in  each. 
The  Alhambra, — that  wonder  of  Moorish  magnificence, — and 
the  victorious  entry  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  are  thus  gorgeous¬ 
ly  described. 
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••  Heu’st  thou  the  solemn,  yet  exulting  Wild,  wondrous,  brilliant,  all— a  ining* 


sound. 

Of  the  deep  anthem  floating  far  around  ? 
The  dioral  voices,  to  the  skies  that  raise 
The  full  maje«dc  haruMny  of  praise  ? 


ling  glow 

Of  rainbow-tints,  above,  around,  below  ; 
Bright-streaming  from  the  many-rinctur- 
ed  veins 


Lo !  where,  surroimded  by  their  princely  Of  precious  marble — and  the  vivid 


They  oome.the  sovereignsof  rejoicing  Spain, 
Borne  on  their  tn^hied  car^-do  !  bursting 
thence 

A  blaze  of  chivalrous  magnificence ! 


Of  rich  mosaics  o’er  the  light  arcade. 

In  gay  festoons  and  fairy  knots  display’d. 


thence  **  On  through  th’  enchanted  realm,  that 

A  blaze  of  chivalrous  magnificence !  only  seems 

Meet  for  the  radiant  creatures  of  our  dreams, 
M  Onward  then  slow  and  stately  course  The  royal  conquerors  pass— while  still 


they  bend 


their  sight 


To  where  th*  Alhambra’s  ancient  towers  On  tome  new  wonderdwdls  with  fresh  de- 
sseend,  light. 

Besr'd  and  adorn’d  by  Moorish  kings  of  Hero  the  eye  roves  throu^  slender  colon- 
jott,  trades, 

inurse  lost  descendants  there  shall  dwell  O’er  bowery  terraces  and  myrtle  shades, 
no  more.  Dark  olive-woilds  beyond,  and  far  cm  high 

The  vast  Sierra,  mingling  with  the  sky. 

“They  reach  those  towers— irregularly  vast  There,  scattering  far  aror^  their  diamond 
ADdr^etheyseem,inmouldbtarbariccast:  spray. 

They  enter — to  their  wondering  sight  is  Clear  streams  from  founts  of  alabastR  play, 
given  Through  pillar’d  halls,  where  exquisitely 

A  Genii  palace— an  Arabian  heaven !  wrought 

A  scene  by  magic  raised,  so  strange,  so  fair,  Bich  arabesques,  with  glittering  foliage 
Its  forms  and  colours  seem  alike  of  air.  fraught. 

Here,  by  sweet  orange-boughs,  half  shad-  Surmount  each  fretted  arch,  and  lend  the 
ed  o’er,  scene 

The  deep  dear  bath  reveals  its  marble  floor,  A  wild,  romantic,  oriental  mien : 

Its  margin  fringed  with  flowers,  whose  WhOe  rtumy  a  verse,  from  eastern  bardic 
^wing  hues  of  old, 

Tk  calm  transparence  of  its  wave  suffuse.  Borders  the  walls  in  characters  of  gold. 
There,  round  the  court  where  Moorish  Here  Moslem-luxury,  in  her  own  domain. 


arches  bend. 

Aerial  cdumns,  ridily  deck’d,  ascend ; 
Unlike  the  models  of  each  classic  race. 

Of  Doric  grandeur,  or  Corinthian  grace, 
Butanswering  well  each  vision  thatpourtrays 
Arabian  sple^or  to'the  poet’s  gaze : 


Hath  held  for  ages  her  voluptuous  reign 
’Midst  gorgeous  domes,  where  soon  ^all 
silence  brood. 

And  all  be  lone— a  splendid  solitude.” 

Pp.  113— 11£. 


Zayda  is  introduced  in  the  following  exquisite  lines. 

**  Soft,fresh,andsilent,  iathemidnighthour.  Not  such  her  grief — though  now  she  wakes 


And  the  young  Zayda  seeks  her  lonely  to  weep, 
bower ;  While  tearless  eyes  enjoy  the  honey-dews 

That  Zegri  maid,  within  whosegentleniind,  of  sleep. 

One  name  is  deeply,  secretly  enshrined. 

That  name  in  vain  stem  lleason  would  «  A  step  treads  lightly  through  the  eitron- 
efiace,  shade, 

Hamet! ’tis  thine,  thou  foe  to  all  her  race!  Lightly,  but  by  the  rustling  leaves  be¬ 
tray'd — 


”  And  yet  not  hers  in  bitterness  to  prove 
The  sle^ess  pangs  of  unrequited  lore ; 


Doth  her  young  hero  seek  that  well-known 
spot. 


Pangs,  which  the  rose  of  wasted  youth  Sceneofpast  hours  that  ne’er  may  be  foigot? 


consume. 

And  make  theheart  of  all  delight  the  tomb, 
(^leck  the  free  spirit  in  its  eagle-flight. 
And  the  spring-mom  of  early  genius  blight ; 


Tis  he — but  changed  that  eye,  whose 
glance  of  fire 

Could,  like  a  simbeam,  hope  and  joy  in¬ 
spire, 

1 
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A«,  luminous  with  youth,  with  udor  Stem  thou^its  and  fierce  resolves— now 
fraught,  veil’d  in  shade. 

It  spoke  of  glory  to  the  inmost  thought ;  And  now  in  characters  of  fire  pourtray'd. 
Thmce  the  bright  sprit’s  eloquence  hath  Changed  e’en  bis  voice  ■  as  thus  its  inoum< 
fled,  ful  tone 

And  in  iu  wild  expression  may  be  read  Wakesin  her  heart  eadi  feeling  of  his  own.** 

'  .  Pp.  70—7*. 

We  must  deny  ourselves ;  we  can  only  give  a  part  of  the 
closing  scene.  Zayda  watches  the  dead  body  of  her  father. 

*  Com’st  thou  to  weep  arith  me  ?— for  1  And  o’er  her  wasted  cheek  a  burning  glow 
am  left  Spreads,  while  her  bps’  indignant  accents 

Alone  on  earth,  of  every  tie  bereft.  flow. 

Low  lies  the  warrior  on  his  bloed<atain’d 
bier ;  '  Away  !  I  dream — (di,  how  hath  tor. 

His  child  may  call,  but  he  no  more  diall  row’s  might 

hear!  Bow’d  down  my  soul,  and  quendi’d  its 

He  sleeps— but  never  shall  those  eyes  un<  native  fight, 

dose;  That  I  should  thus  foiget!  and  bid  t/iy 

*Twa$  not  myvoice  that  lull’d  him  to  repose,  tear 

Nor  can  it  break  his  slumbers— -Dost  thou  Wirii  mine  be  mingled  o’er  a  fisther’s  bier ! 

mourn  ?  Did  he  not  perish,  haply  by  thy  hand. 

And  is  tiiy  heart,  like  mine,  with  anguish  In  the  last  combat  with  thy  ruthless  band  ? 

tom?  The  mom  beheld  that  Conflict  of  desnair:— 

Weep,  and  my  soul  a  joy  in  grief  shall  ’Twas  then  he  fell — he  fell !— od  thon 
know,  wert  there  I 

That  o’er  his  grave  my  tears  with  Ha*  Thou !  who  thy  country’s  children  luut 
met’s  flow !’  pursued 

To  their  last  refuge  midst  these  mountains 
But  scarce  her  voice  had  breathed  that  rude. 

well'known  name.  Was  it  for  this  1  loved  thee  ?— Thon  hast 

M’hen,  swiftly  rushing  o’er  her  spirit,  came  taught 

£ach  dark  remembrance;  by  affliction’s  My  soul  all  grief,  all  bitterness  of  thought! 

power  ’Twill  soon  be  past— I  bow  to  Heaven’s 

Awhile  effaced  in  that  o’erwhelming  hour,  decree. 

To  wake  with  tenfold  strength ;— ’twas  \l'hich  bikle  each  pang  be  minister’d  by 
•then  her  eye  thee.”  ’  Pp.  132—133. 

Resumed  its  fight,  her  mien  its  majesty. 

The  devoted  princess  dies  in  the  following  heroic  strain 

*  Now  is  the  conflict  past,  and  I  have  And  1  am  blest ! — ^To  every  holier  tie 
proved  My  life  was  faithful,— and  for  thee  I  die  ( 

How  well,  how  deeply  thou  hast  been  be-  Nor  shall  the  love  so  purified  be  vain, 
loved !  Sever’d  on  earth,  we  yet  ihdl  meet  again. 

Yes !  in  an  hour  like  this  ’twere  vain  to  Farewell  I— And  ye,  at  Zayda’s  dying 
hide  prayer. 

The  heart  so  long  and  so  severely  tried :  Spare  him,  my  kindred-tribe !  forgive  and 
Still  to  thv  name  that  heart  hath  fondly  spare ! 

thrill’d.  Oh  !  be  his  guilt  forgotten  in  his  woes. 

But  sterner  duties  call'd— and  were  ful-  While  I,  be^emy  tire,  in  peace  repose.” 
fill’d :  P.  138. 

Zayda  is  a  heroine  of  the  highest  order ;  a  woman  who  sacri¬ 
fices  love  to  duty,  and  life  to  love.  Her  picture  has  great  spi¬ 
rit  and  feeling.  We  should  add  truth,  did  we  not  much  ques- 
rion  the  existence  of  such  a  woman  with  no  better  educatimi  than 
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that  of  a  Moorish  haram.  But  if  in  thus  our  author  has  ro- 
manced,  so  did  Lord  Byron  before  her. 

If  possible,  we  were  more  charmed  with  the  shorter  poems  in 
the  volume,  than  even  with  the  varied  pomp  and  pathos  of  «  The 
Abencerrage.”  “  The  Last  Banquet  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra” 
immediately  follows.  This  is  a  gem  of  which  we  scruple  to  pve 
a  fragment  only ;  yet  we  would  tempt  our  readers  with  one 
glimpse  of  its  lustre. 


M  Thr  ch«ek  i*  cunk,  and  faded  as  thy 

fWe, 

0  lost,  devoted  Roman  !  yet  thy  brow 

To  that  ascendant  and  undying  name. 
Pleads  with  stern  loftiness  thy  right  e'en 
now. 

Thy  glory  is  departed — but  hath  left 
A  Ungering  light  around  thee— in  de< 
cay 

Kot  less  than  kmgty,  though  of  all  bereft. 
Thou  seem'st  as  empire  had  not  pass'd 

away 

Supreme  in  ruin !  teaching  hearts  elate, 

A  deep,  prophetic  dread  of  still  mysterious 
fate! 

o  But  thou,  enchantress-queen !  whose 
love  hath  made 

His  desolation — thou  art  by  his  side. 

In  all  thy  sovereignty  of  charms  array'd. 
To  meet  the  storm  with  still  uncon* 
quer’d  pride. 

Imne^  being !  e'en  though  many  a  stain 
Of  error  be  upon  thee,  there  is  power 

In  thy  oonunanding  nature,  which  shall 
reign 

O'er  the  stem  genius  of  misfortune's 
hour; 

And  the  dark  beauty  of  thy  troubled  eye 

E’en  now  isall  illumed  with  wild  sublimity. 

*  Thine  aspect,  all  impassion’d  wears  a 
light 

Inspiring  and  inspired— thy  cheek  a 
dye. 

Which  rises  not  from  joy,  but  yet  is  bright 
AVith  the  deep  glow  of  feverish  energy. 

Proud  siren  of  the  Nile !  thy  ^ance  is 
ftaugfat 

With  an  immortal  fire— in  every  beam 

Itdarts,  there  kindles  some  heroic  thought, 
But  wild  and  awful  as  a  sybil’s  dream ; 

For  thou  with  death  hast  communed  to 
attain 

Dread  knowledge  of  the  pongs  that  ran¬ 
som  from  the  chain. 


**  And  the  stem  courage  by  such  musings 
lent. 

Daughter  of  AfruT  o’er  thy  beauty  throws 
The  grandeur  of  a  regal  spirit,  blmt 
With  all  the  majesty  of  mi^ty  woes ! 
While  he,  so  fondly,  fatally  adord, 

T'hy  fidlen  Ronuui,  gaaes  on  thee  yet. 
Till  scarce  the  soul,  that  oiKe  exulting  soar'd 
Can  deem  the  day-star  its  glory  set ; 
Scarce  his  charm'd  heart  believes  that 
power  can  be 

In  sovereign  fate,  o'er  him,  thus  fondly 
loved  by  thee. 

**  But  there  is  sadness  in  the  eyes  around. 
Which  nutrk  that  ruin’d  leader,  and 
survey 

His  changeful  mien,  whence  oft  the  gloom 
profound. 

Strange  triumph  chases  haughtOy  away. 

*  Fill  the  bright  goblet,  warrior  guests,* 

he  cries, 

•  Quaff,  ere  we  part,  the  generous  nectar 

deep ! 

Ere  simsetgild  oitce  more  the  western  skies. 
Your  chief,  in  cold  forgetfulness,  nuy 
sleep. 

While  sounds  of  revel  float  o’er  shore  and 
sea. 

And  the  red  bowl  again  is  crown’d— but 
not  for  me. 

*  Yet  weep  not  thus — the  struggle  is 
not  o'er, 

O  victors  of  Fhillqipi !  many  a  fidd 
Hath  jrielded  palms  to  us :— one  efibrtmore. 
By  one  stem  conflict  must  our  doom  be 
seal’d! 

How  royally  your  ease’s  wing  hadi  spread. 
Forget  not,  Romans !  o'er  a  subject  world 
Though  from  his  eyrie  of  dominion  hurl'd. 
Now  bursts  the  tempest  on  his  crested 
head  ! 

Yet  sovereign  sdll,  ifbanished  from  the  sky. 
The  sun’s  indignant  bird,  he  must  not 
droop— but  die.”  Pp.  163—167. 
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We  shall  not  <juote  from  “  Alaric  in  It^y it  is  a  powerful 
and  terrific  descnpiion  of  “  the  scourge  of  Gw.” 

,  “  The  Wife  of  Asdrubal”  is  short,  and  we  give  it  entire.  As- 
drubal  surrendered  Carthage  to  the  Romans — but  tlie  poem  tells 
its  own  story. 


**  The  sun  sets  brightly— hut  a  ruddier 
glow 

O’er  Afik’s  heaven  the  flames  of  Carthage 
throw; 

Her  walls  have  sunk,  and  pyramids  of  fire 
In  lurid  splendor  from  her  domes  aspire ; 
ISway’d  by  the  wind,  they  wave— while 
glares  the  sky 

As  when  the  desert’s  red  Simoom  is  nigh ; 
The  sculptured  altar,  and  the  pillar'd  hall, 
Shine  out  in  dreadful  brightness  ere  they 
fall; 

Far  o’er  the  seas  the  light  of  ruin  streams. 
Hock,  wave,  and  isle,  are  crimsoned  by  its 
beams ; 

While  captive  thousands,  bound  in  Ro> 
man  chains. 

Gaze  in  mute  horror  on  their  burning 
fiuies ; 

And  shouts  of  triumph,  echoing  far  around, 
Swell  from  the  victor’s  tents  with  ivy 
crown’d. 

But  mark !  from  yon  fair  temple’s  lofli* 
est  height 

What  towering'  form  bursts  wildly  on  the 
sight. 

All  regal  in  nuignificent  attire. 

And  sternly  beauteous  in  terrific  ire  ? 

She  might  be  deem’d  a  Pythia  in  the 
hour 

Of  dread  communion  and  delirious  power ; 
A  being  more  than  earthly,  in  whow  eye 
There  dwells  a  strange  and  fierce  ascend¬ 
ancy. 

The  flames  are  gathering  round-^tense- 
ly  bright. 

Full  on  her  features  glares  their  meteor- 
light. 

But  a  wild  courage  sits  triumphant  there. 
The  stormy  grandeur  of  a  proud  despair ; 
A  daring  spirit,  in  its  woes  elate, 
Mightier  than  death,  untameaUe  by  fate. 
The  dark  profusion  of  her  locks  unbotmd 
Waves  like  a  warrior’s  floating  plumage 
round; 

Flush’d  is  her  cheek,  inspired  her  haughty 
mien. 

She  seems  the  avenging  goddess  of  the 
scene. 


Are  those  Iter  infants,  that  with  suppliant- 
cry 

Cling  round  her,  shrinking  as  the  flame 
draws  nigh. 

Clasp  with  th^  feeUe  hands  her  gorgeous 
vest. 

And  fain  would  rush  for  shelter  to  her 
breast? 

Is  that  a  mother’s  glance,  where  stem  dis¬ 
dain. 

And  passion  awfully  vindictive,  reign  ? 

Fix'd  is  her  eye  on  Aadrubal,  who  stands 

Ignobly  safe,  amidst  the  conquering 
bands ; 

On  him,  who  left  her  to  that  burning 
tomb. 

Alone  to  share  her  children’s  martyr¬ 
dom; 

Who,  when  his  country  perished,  fled  the 
strife. 

And  knelt  to  win  the  worthless  boon  of 
life.  , 

*  Live,  traitor,  live !’  she  cries,  *  since  dear 
to  thee. 

E’en  in  thy  fetters,  can  existence  be ! 

Scorn’d  and  dishonour’d,  live  !— with 
blasted  name. 

The  Homan’s  triumph  not  to  grace,  but 
shame. 

O  slave  in  spirit !  bitter  be  thy  chain  * 

With  tenfold  anguish  to  avenge  my  pain ! 

Still  may  the  manes  of  thy  children  rise 

To  chase  calm  slumber  from  thy  wearied 
eyes;  -  ^ 

Still  may  their  voices  on  the  haunted  ait 

In  fearful  whispers  tell  thee  to  despair. 

Till  vain  remorse  thy  wither’d  heart  con¬ 
sume. 

Scourged  by  relentUas  shadows  of  the 
tomb! 

E’en  now  my  sons  shall  die— and  thou, 
their  site. 

In  bondage  side,  shall  yet  in  them  ex¬ 
pire. 

Think’tt  thou  I  love  them  not?— ’Twas 
thine  to  fly— 

’Tis  mine  with  these  to  sufTer  and  to 
die. 
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Bdiold  their  firte !— the  emu  that  cannot  With  frantic  lau^  she  cla^  them  to  the 
save  breast 

Have  been  their  cradle,  and  shall  be  their  Whose  woes  and  paasioiu  sooi  shall  be  at 
grave.*  rest; 

Lifts  one  appealing,  frenaied  glanCb  on 
«  Bright  in  her  hand  die  lifted  dagger  hi^, 

gleams.  Then  deep  midst  rolling  flames  is  lost  to 

8wift  from  her  children's  hearU  the  life-  mor^  eye.**  Pp.  193—196. 
bloodstreams: 

.  The  poem  founded  on  the  very  sin^lar  story  of  “  Heliodorus 
in  the  Temple,”  from  the  Maccalxies,  Dears  the  genuine  stamp  of 
genius.  To  this,  as  well  as  “  A  Night  Scene  in  Genoa,”  we 
must  refer  our  readers. 

One  short  passage  we  cannot  pass  by  in  The  Troubadour 
and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.”  It  is  at  that  thrilling  moment 
when  the  immured  king  answers  the  minstrel's  strain. 


"  Tm  he !  thy  prince— long  sought,  long  And  free  the  wassail-cup  shall  flow, 

lost,  Bri^t  in  each  ball  the  hearth  shall  glow; 

The  leader  of  the  red-cross  host !  The  festal  board  shall  be  richly  crown’d, 

Tis  he !— to  none  thy  joy  betray,  Whfle  knights  and  chieftains  revel  round, 

IToung  Troubadour !  away,  away !  And  a  thousand  harpe  with  joy  shall  ring. 

Away  to  the  island  of  the  brave.  When  merry  Lnglwd  hails  her  king.** 

The  gem  on  the  bosom  of  the  wave,  P.  234. 

Arouse  the  sons  of  the  noble  soil, 

To  win  their  Ikm  from  the  toil ; 

After  aU  we  have  said,  our  readers  will  marvel  to  be  told  that 
our  favourite  poem  yet  remains;  if  we  are  not  puzzled  be- 
(ween  it  and  “  The  Wife  of  Asdrubal ;”  nay,  did  we  not  al¬ 
ways,  somehow  or  other,  think  the  last  we  read  of  Mrs.  Hemans' 
poems  the  most  admirable.  Had.ishe  never  written  any  other 
however,  but  “  The  Death  of  Conradin,”  she  would  have  justi¬ 
fied  all  we  have  said  of  her  merit  as  a  poet. 

A  youth, — almost  a  child, — is  beheaded  by  Charles  of  Anjou. 
He  b  Conradin,  the  last  branch  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  and  heir 
fo  the  throne  of  Naples.  The  tyrant,  under  form  of  justice,'  re¬ 
solves  to  remove  him.  The  description  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
with  which  the  poem  begins,  is  in  the  poet's  finest  style. 

"  No  cloud  to  dim  the  qdendor  of  the  day  And  bids  these  regions  of  the  sun  diqilay 
Which  breaks  o’er  ^n^es  end  her  lovely  Bright  hues,  surviving  empires  past  away. 

And  lights  that  brilliant  sea  and  magic  The  beam  «f  Heaven  expands-^  kmd- 
shore  ling  smile 

With  every  tint  that  charm’d  the  great  of  Reveals  each  charm  of  many  a  fairy  isle. 


yore— 

Th*  imperial  ones  of  earth— who  proudly 
bade 

Their  marble  domes  e’en  Ocean’s  realm 
invade. 

That  race  is  gone— but  glorious  Nature 
here 


Whose  image  floats,  in  softer  colouring 
drest. 

With  all  its  rocks  and  vines,  tm  Ocean’s 
breast. 

hlisenum’s  cape  hath  caught  the  vivid  ray. 

On  Roman  streamers  there  no  more  to 
play  ; 

Sdll  as  of  old,  unalterably  bright. 


lUaintains  unchanged  her  own  sublime  Lovely  it  sleeps  on  Posilippo's  height, 
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With  all  Italia’t  lunshine  to  illume  And  all  the  fcene  a  lovelier  light  shall 

The  ilex  canopy  of  Virgil's  tomb.  wear, 

Campania’s  plains  rqoice  in  light,  and  And  spells  more  potent  shall  pervade  the 
spread  air. 

Thclrgay  luxuriance  o’er  the  mighty  dead;  What  though  his  dust  be  scatter’d,  and 
Fair  glittering  to  thine  own  transparent  his  um 

Sata,  Long  from  its  sanctuary  of  slumber  ton. 

Thy  palaces,  exulting  Naples !  rise ;  Still  dwell  the  beings  of  his  verse  around, 

WUle,  far  on  high,  Vesuvius  rears  his  Hovering  in  beauty  o’er  th’  enchanted 
p^,  ground; 

Furrow’d  and  dark  with  many  alava  streak.  His  lays  are  murmur’d  in  esdi  breeze 

Um  roves 

O  ye  bright  shores  of  Circe  and  the  Muse!  Soft  o’er  the  sunny  waves  and  orange. 
Bich  with  all  Nature’s  and  all  fiction’s  groves. 

hues ;  liis  memory’s  cliarm  is  spread  o’er  Uiore 

Who  shall  explore  your  regions,  and  de>  and  sea, 

dace  The  soul,  the  genius  of  Parthenope ; 

The  poet  err’d  to  punt  F.l\sium  there  ?  Shedding  o’er  myrtle-shade  and  vine-clad 
Call  up  his  spirit,  wanderer !  bid  him  hill 

guide  The  purple  radiance  of  Elysium  ftiO.”— , 

Thy  steps.'thoee  syren-haunted  seas  beside,  Pp.  143—146. 

The  following  scene  has  not  many  rivals  in  poetry. 

There  is  dead  silence  on  the  breathless  If,  in  his  life’s  young  day-spring*  while  the 
throng.—  rose 

Dead  silence  all  the  peopled  shore  along.  Of  boyhood  on  his  cheek  yet  freshly  ^ws. 
As  on  the  captive  moves — the  only  sound.  One  hunum  fear  convulse  his  parting 
To  bleak  that  calm  so  fearfully  profound,  breath. 

The  low,  sweet  murmur  of  the  rippling  And  shrink  from  all  the  bitterness  of 
wave,  death ! 

Soft  as  it  glides,  the  smiling  shore  to  lave ; 

While  on  that  shore  his  own  fair  heritage,  “  But  no! — the  spirit  of  his  royal  race 
The  youthful  martyr  to  a  tyrant’s  rage  Sits  brighUy  on  his  brow — that  youthful 
Is  passing  to  his  fate — the  eyes  are  (hm  face 

Which  gaze,  through  tears  that  dare  not  Beams  with  heroic  beauty— and  his  eye 
fiow  on  him :  Is  eloquent  with  injured  majesty 

He  mounts  the  scaiTold — doth  his  footstep  He  kneels— but  nut  to  man-^is  heart 

fail  ?  shall  own 

Doth  his  lip  quiver  ?  doth  his  cheek  turn  Sudi  deep  submission  to  his  God  alone ! 

pale  ?  And  who  cart  tell  with  what  sustaining 

Oh  !  it  may  be  forgiven  him  if  a  thought  power 

Cling  to  that  world,  for  him  with  beauty  That  ( lod  may  visit  him  in  fate’s  dread 
fraught,  hour  ? 

To  all  the  hopes  that  pranised  Glory’s  How  the  still  voice,  which  answers  every 
meed,  moan. 

And  all  th*  affections  that  with  him  shall  May  speak  of  hope, — when  hope  oa  earth 
bleed !  is  gone  ?”  Pp.  246,  249. 

The  mother  lands  with  her  son's  ransom. 

“  The  sunset  fades  from  purple  heavens  Inured  to  woes— yet  what  were  all  the 
away,—  past ! 

A  bark  hath  anchor’d  in  th’  unruffled  bay ;  She  sunk  not  feebly  ’neath  affliction’s  blast. 
Thence  on  the  beach  descends  a  fem^e  While  one  bright  hope  remaiir’d — who 
form,  now  shall  tell 

Her  mien  with  hope  and  tesrftil  transport  Th’  uncrown’d,  the  widow’d,  how  her 
warm  ;  loved-  one  fell  ? 

But  life  hath  left  sad  traces  on  her  cheek.  To  clasp  her  child,  to  ransom  and  to  save, 
^d  her  soft  eyes  a  chastened  heart  be>  The  mother  came— and  she  hath  found 
speak,  hu  grave ! 
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And  bjr  thnt  gnye.  transfix'd  in  speech-  Awhile  she  kneels— till  roused  at  length 
less  grief.  to  know. 

Whose  death-like  trance  denies  a  tear’s  To  t'cel  the  might,  the  fulness  of  her  woe, 
relief,  On  the  still  air  a  voice  of  anguish  wild, 

A  mother’s  cry,  is  heard — ‘  My  C’onra- 
din  !  my  child  !’  ”  Pp.  951,  252. 

We  were  constrained,  for  want  of  room,  to  withlioid  some 
beautiful  extracts  from  Mrs.  Hemans’  other  two  poems.  We 
trust  our  readers  will  seek  them  in  their  proper  place. 

Considering  the  exhaustion  of  the  field  of  poetry  by  the  la- 
'  bourers  of  two  thousand  years— considering  the  difficulty,  on  the 
)  one  hand,  of  adopting  a  language  sanctioned  by  poeticu  usage, 
and,  on  the  other,  avoiding  that  of  some  known  poet,  or 
idiool  of  poetrv  ;  the  risk  of  coming  forth  ignorantly  in  borrowed 
U  graces,  of  dealing  out  already-appropriated  imagery,  metaphor, 

I  and  even  sentiment,— we  are  inexpressibly  delighted,  to  meet  with 
a  young  adventurer  advancing  so  gracefully  with  the  bold  and  free 
1  step  of  oripnality.  Mrs.  Heman.s  manifests,  in  her  own  fine  im- 
arination,  a  fund  which  is  less  supported  by  loan  than  the  wealth 
(Hsome  very  eminent  poets  whom  we  could  name.  We  think  it 
impossible  that  she  can  write  by  mere  rule,  more  than  on  credit. 

!  If  she  did,  her  poetry  would  lose  all  its  charms.  It  is  by  inspir¬ 
ation — as  it  is  poetically  called — by  a  fine  tact  of  sympathy,  a  vi¬ 
vacity  and  fertility  of  imagination,  that  she  pours  forth  tier  en¬ 
chanting  song,  and  builds  her  lofty  rhyme.”  The  judicious 
propriety  wherewith  she  bestows  on  each  element  of  her  compo- 
I  sition  its  due  share  of  fancy  or  feeling,  much  increases  our  re¬ 
spect  for  her  powers.  With  an  exquisite  airiness  and  spirit,  with 
an  imagery  which  quite  sparkles,  are  touched  her  lighter  delinea¬ 
tions;  with  a  rich  and  glowing  pencil  her  descriptions  of  visible 
nature :  a  sublime  eloquence  is  the  charm  of  her  sentiments  of 
magnanimity ;  while  she  melts  into  tenderness  with  a  grace  in 
which  she  has  few  equals. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mrs.  Hemans  has  3rielded  her  own  to  the 
public  taste  in  conveying  her  poetry  in  the  vehicle  of  tales.  Her 
shorter  pieces,  which  are  scenes  rather  than  plots,  could  not  even 
in  her  hands  take  a  better  shape.  We  have  already  said,  that  in 
the  narrative  of  her  longer  compositions  she  is  not  so  happy.  But 
truly,  narrative  is,  in  her  style  of  poetry,  a  subordinate  conrider- 
ation.  It  is  not  her  practice  to  exhaust  our  interest  at  first  read¬ 
ing.  She  is  aware  that  motion  and  action,  shew  and  pageantry, 
surprizes  and  prodigies,  will  not  bear  a  second  perusal.  She  gains 
a  much  more  permanent  hold  of  our  sympathies.  She  excites 
emotion  which  endures,  and  which  gives  fresh  delight  on  repeti¬ 
tion,  by  expressing  natural  feeling,  in  a  sweet  flow  pf  tenderness, 
nr  a  sustained  and  deejp  tone  of  pathos.  And  when  she  strikes 
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her  boldest  chord,  it  is  the  true  sublime  of  thrilling  sentiment, 
in  ill!  the  witchery  of  eloquence. 

Mrs.  Hemans  delights  in  apostrophe  and  invocation;  than 
which,  perhaps,  there  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  vis  poetica — the 
soul  of  song  bursting  into  utterance.  But  so  chastised  by  good 
taste  is  this  teeming  exuberance,  that  fastidiousness  itself  shall 
scarcely  condemn  one  example  of  her  triumph  in  so  daring  a 
style.  • 

The  contrast  between  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Greece  and  Ita¬ 
ly  and  the  modern  degradation  of  these  unhappy  countries,  is  a 
tneme  on  which  Mrs.  Hemans  much  and  impressively  expati¬ 
ates.  As  Lord  Byron  has,  in  public  estimation,  barred  this  path 
to  Parnassus  to  every  poet  but  himself,  hasty  readers,  who  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  more  than  that  their  subject  is 
the  same,  will  not  hesitate  to  charge  Mrs.  Hemans  with  imitation 
of  the  noble  bard.  Yet,  in  truth,  there  is  not  a  point  of  con¬ 
tact  between  them.  As  the  picture  of  Roman  ascendancy  and 
decline  affords  a  ground  most  unoccupied,  it  is  that  which  Mrs. 
Hemans  loves  most  to  appropriate ;  and  she  does  so  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  perfect  and  proud  originality. 

In  our  delight  with  Mrs.  Hemans’  poetry,  we  began  to  re¬ 
collect  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  objection  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  her  narrative,  we  had  found  no  faults  in  her  pro- 
ductions.  As  we  ran  thereby  no  small  risk  of  having  this  im¬ 
puted,  by  our  gentler  readers,  to  want  of  critical  acumen  in  our¬ 
selves,  we  really  were  at  considerable  piuns  in  a  scrutiny,  with 
hopes  of  pouncing  upon  some  small  blemishes,  an  operation  in 
which  the  whole  of  criticism  is  thought,  by  many,  to  consist. 
There  must,  thought  we,  be  here  and  there  a  bad  word,  or  a 
prosmc  passage,  or  a  weak  line,  to  save  us  from  having  it  said 
that  we  could  not  discover  them.  A  striuned  or  confused  me¬ 
taphor  would  have  given  us  much  ease  of  mind ;  for  how  else 
could  we  impress  our  readers  with  the  belief  that  we  know  how 
a  metaphor  should  be  managed,  or  a  tigure  employed  ?  Our 
search  was  very  strict  for  inflated  epithets — for  sound  without 
sense;  yet  our  labour  was  most  unproductive— even  a  hob¬ 
bling  measure,  an  unseemly  rhyme,  were  denied  to  us.  Still  as 
.  there  must  be  faults  after  all,  we  are  constriuned  to  make  over 
the  task,  and  to  yield  the  glory  of  its  fulfilment  to  the  very  curi¬ 
ous  reader. 

We  much  approve  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  name  appearing  at  her 
works.  Anonymous  poetry,  however  excellent,  is  always  for¬ 
gotten.  The  lot  of  “  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,”  and  “  Harold 
the  Dauntless,”  singularly  confirms  this  observation.  Mr.  Scott, 
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after  long  treating  these  exiles  as  natural  children  whom  he  was 
ashamed  to  own,  has  at  last  taken  them  into  his  family,  to  the 
immense  increi^  of  their  beauty  and  merit  in  the  eyes  of  a  di^ 
cerning  public. 

Besides  a  name  for  the  poet,  a  name  for  the  work  is  a  grand 
secret  for  longevity.  Let  but  the  eye  look  back,  and  it  will 
find  that  those  poems  are  the  most  prominent  and  the  liiost 
powerful  over  our  associations,  which  have  been  happily 
named.  “  Paradise  Lost,”  «  Alexander's  Feast,”  are  names 
for  ever.  There  is  an  association  of  lofty  song  in  th^se  names 
which  seems  to  comprise  all  their  power.  How  much,  too,  of 
high  sound,  of  concentration,  there  is  in  “  Marmion”  and  “  The 
Giaour !”  There  is  nothing  unpoetical  in  Mrs.  Hemans'  works 
•wiothing  devoid  y)f  image  and  body — nothing  that  may  not 
stand  alone  in  the  iina^nation  and  the  memoiy— except  her  names. 

“  The  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,”  is  plain  prose} 
“Modern  Greece,”  is  rather  better  and  more  fitted  to  the  tongue 
and  the  memory  ;  but  “  Tales  and  Historic  Scenes,  in  Verse,”  is 
a  title  which  has  no  chance  of  living  a  month,  and  is  most  in.-rde- 
quate  to  the  splendid  contents  of  the  volume.  We  should  have 
been  inclined  to  have  arranged  the  order  of  the  poems  differ-  • 
ently ;  and,  putting  “  The  Abencerrage”  first,  to  have  given 
that  name  to  the  volume,  and  added  the  shorter  poems  by  way 
of  appendix. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mrs.  Hemans  fritters  away 
her  great  powers,  by  bestowing  them  upon  a  number  of  small 
poems,  instead  of  concentrating  them  in  one  great  effort. '  A 
series  of  the  most  exquisite  fugitive  pieces  will  still  bear  to 
one  great  poem  the  relation  which  a  collection  of  cabinet  pic¬ 
tures  bears  to  the  broad  canvas  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Ra¬ 
phael,  or  the  St.  Jerome  of  Dominichino.  Yet  may  the  ag¬ 
gregate  merit  of  the  smaller  works  come  much  nearer  to  that  of 
the  grand  composition  than  might  be  supposed.  Milton  pro¬ 
duced  many  occasional  pieces  in  prose  as  well  as  verse ; '  but  he 
proved  his  consciousness  that  he  had  not  thereby  fulfilled  his 
glorious  destiny  when  he  hoped  that  he  might  leave  some¬ 
thing  so  written  to  after-times  as  they  should  not  willingly  let 
die.”  We  hope  to  hail  Mrs.  Hemans’  muse  in  still  a  higher 
and  more  extended  flight  than  any  which  she  has  hitherto  achiev¬ 
ed.  Poetical  nobility  she  has  already  attained  ;  nevertheless  her 
honours  may  yet  be  far  more  distinguished  and  illustrious. 
But  we  do  most  cordially  wish,  for  her  sake,  that  her  destined 
title  of  one  of  the  first  poets  of  the  age,  were  something  more 
than  rank  without  fortune. 
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It  is  not  our  inclination,  and  we  conceive  it  is  not  our  duty,  to 
enter  into  religious  controversies,  or  indeed  controversies  of  any 
kind.  We  profess,  generally  speaking,  to  review  books,  not 
subjects ;  and  hitherto  we  have  rarely  deviated  from  the  pre- 
scribed  routine.  •  We  labour  under  no  temptation  at  present  to 
av^  ourselves  of  any  licence.  We  have  not  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  discussing  the  Catholic  question,  or  of  comparing  the 
merits  of  rival  creeds  and  systems.  Our  object  is  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  simple  ;  for  we  do  not  propose  even  to  exercise  criticism  on 
the  work  before  us.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  rather  an  effort  of 
self-denial,  as  we  are  certainly  furnished  with  opportunity  for  a 
few  of  ihwc  friendly  suf^gevtions  in  which  reviewers  are  suppos¬ 
ed  to  delight.  The  Bishop  is  by  no  means  over-chary  in  his  ex¬ 
pressions,  however  anxious  he  may  have  been  to  be  solemn  and 
impressive ;  and  lie  has  accordingly  laid  himself  open  to  attack 
where  perhaps  he  could  least  apprehend  danger.  We  allude  to 
his  style,  which  is  somewhat  stiff*  and  pompous ;  and  to  his  ima¬ 
gery  and  metaphors,  which  are  occasionmly  ill-chosen  and  in¬ 
congruous.  It  is  by  no  means  then,  as  a  specimen  of  elo¬ 
quence  that  we  notice  this  work  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  believe 
that  it  is  f>y  no  means  as  such  the  author  has  allowed  it  to  be 
ushered  into  the  world. 

This  is,  properly  speaking,  an  admonitory  address  or  horta¬ 
tory  epistle  to  the  clergy  of  the  Bishop’s  diocese,. and  corresponds 
to  the  pastoral  charges  of  the  Church  of  England  dignitaries. 
It  is,  consequently,  limited  in  its  direct  and  primary  range.  But 
it  deserves  to  lie  known  beyond  the  sphere  for  wnich  it  was  in¬ 
tended,  on  two  grounds :  Firsts  Because,  coming  from  an  offi¬ 
cial  person,  and  being  of  an  official  nature,  it  may  be  fairly  con¬ 
sidered  as  expository,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
body  to  which  it  mainly  relates ;  and,  secondly^  Because,  in  se¬ 
veral  respects,  these  sentiments  themselves  bear  a  very  marked 
reference  to  other  classes  of  the  community.  On  the  first 
ground,  we  might  have  had  curiosity  sufficient  to  look  into  this 
letter,  since  there  are  so  few  publications  on  the  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics ;  and  we  might  have  presumed  that  our  readers 
would  so  far  partake  of  our  fWlings  as.  to  approve  of  our  noticing 
it  in  our  journal  But  it  is  principally  for  tlie  Utter  reason  that 
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we  now  solicit  their  attention  to  some  of  its  most  prominent  con* 
tents.  A  friend,  relying  on  our  liberality  as  well  as  our  inqui¬ 
sitiveness,  sent  us  over  a  copy,  as  in  his  own  judgment  calculated 
to  gratify  both.  We  admit  the  correctness  of  his  opinion,  and 
how  proceed  to  point  out  what  we  conceive  likely  to  justify  the 
present  insertion.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  extract  without,c8m- 
ment  those  passages  which  are  of  most  general  interest ;  and 
tins  we  shall  do  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  attempt  to  give  them  any  greater  pointedness  or  'prominency 
than  they  must  necessarily  possess  by  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  being  selected. 

After  some  congratulate^  remarks,  with  wjiich  our  readers 
are  of  course  unconcerned,  the  Bishop  states  the  purport  and  . 
object  of  his  address,  viz.  that  he  and  those  to  whom  he  writes 
may  be  comforted  by  their  “  common  faith  t’*  and  that  he  may 
“  stir  up  their  minds’"  “  by  way  of  admonition,"  and  “  in  hope"  as 
to  the  religious  or  spiritual  warfare  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
His  first  exhortation  is  directed  to  the  preservation  of  “  the  uni- 
“  ty  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  to  which  end  he  quotes 
for  their  guidance  several  passages  of  Scripture ;  and  he  con¬ 
cludes  the  topic  with  the  remark,  that  “  those  who  desire  to  be 
“  members  of  Christ  cannot  be  in  concord  with  the  Head  while 
“  they  are  in  discord  with  the  members."  Among  the  duties 
here  comprehended,  he  says  “  that  which  regards  the  preserva- 
“  Uon  of  the  public  peace  stands  foremost  in  importance ;"  and 
hence  he  proceeds : — 

“  You,  venwable  brethren,  as  pastors  of  the  flocks  committed  to 
your  charge,  through  the  power  which  religion  gives  you  over  their 
conscience,  exercise  a  milder,  yet  stronger,  authority  than  sword  or 
sceptre  could  bestow.  We  congratulate  our  people,  whose  sense  of  piety 
gives  it  to  you ;  and  we  congratulate  you  upon  the  uniform  success 
with  which  you  have  employed  it.  Continue,  venerable  brethren,  to 
inculcate,  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  submission  to  the  laws,  attach¬ 
ment  to  our  glorious  constitution,  fidelity  to  our  gracious  monarch. 
Say — repeat  to  your  flocks,  with  the  apo^e,  ‘  Let  every  soul  be  sub- 
jert  to  higher  powers,'  &c.  (Romans  Xiii.  1 — 8,  quoted  at  full  length 
very  similarly  to  the  common  English  version.)  Teach  them,  vene¬ 
rable  bretliren,  to  '*  render  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and 
to  Cod  the  things  that  are  God’s,"  (Matthew  xxii.  21 ;)  “to  pro¬ 
vide  good  things,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  also  in  the  sight 
of  all  men ;  and  if  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  is  in  them,  to  have 
)ieace  with  all  men."  Let  not  the  difference  of  religious  opinions  in¬ 
trude,  with  bigotn  or  bitterness,  into  the  concerns  and  comforts  of 
social  and  civil  life.  Let  every  Catholic  meet  his  brother  Protestant 
with  those  cordial  feelings  of  love  and  affection,  which  should  for  ever 
harmonize  men  who  have  the  same  interests,  own  the  same  country, 
scH’e  the  same  king,  and  adore  the  same  God.  If  the  Doctor  of  the 
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nations  exhorted  his  beloved  Corinthiaiu  (1  Cor.  x.  St)  *  to  be  with> 
out  offence  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  GentUes,  as  well  as  to  the  church 
of  God if  the  primitive  Christians  obeyed  their  rulers,  persecuU 
ors  as  th^  were,  not  only  through  fear,  but  likewise  from  conscience ; 
bow  ought  not  we,  venerable  brethren,  to  exhort  our  flocks  to  live 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  of  Christian  charity  with  all  our  fellow, 
sulriects  of  every  communion,  particularly  in  the  present  important 
and  happy  crisis,  when  we  behold  a  new  and  splendid  era  of  univer¬ 
sal  liberality,  breaking  in  upon  the  destinies  ^  our  country ;  when 
we  behold  the  sunshine  of  benevolent  instioe  illumming  the  coun. 
sels  of  the  throne ;  when  so  many  upright  and  enlighten^  members, 
led  on  in  the  cabinet  by  a  Castlereagh,  and  in  the  senate  hy  a  Do- 
noughmore  and  k  Parnell,  ran^e  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  our  nu- 
merous  friends ;  when  all  that  is  respectable,  great,  independent,  and 
truly  loyal  amongst  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  making  our  cause 
their  own,  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  demanding, 
in  the  name  of  themselves,  their  coun^,  and  the  constitution,  from 
British  justice,  the  blessings  of  British  liberty  for  their  Catholic  bre- 
thren  ?  It  is,  venerable  brethren,  a  glorious  and  affecting  sight,  and 
should  be  hailed  by  the  whole  CaAolic  community  with  the  warmest 
returns  of  unbounded  gratitude,  luiadulterated  liberality,  and  uncom- 
promising  allegiance.  Believe  us  when  we  assure  you  of  our  decided 

rion,  that  it  is  by  peaceable  and  uniformly  loyal  conduct,  not  by 
our,  vituperation,  and  intemperance,  much  less  by  violation  <» 
the  public  peace,  that  the  Catholics  of  these  realms  shall  succeed  in 
convincing  an  enlightened  legislature  of  the  justice,  expedience,  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  necessit)^  of  Catholic  emancipation.  Wherefore,  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  exhort  your  flocks,  as  subjects  and 
as  Christians,  to  bear  patiently  wi^  those  local  inconveniences  which 
the  best  of  laws  can  sometimes  not  prevent.  Warn  them  to  seek  le¬ 
gal  redress  from  the  constituted  authorities  ;  but  never  to  wrest  the 
sword  of  justice  from  the  hands  in  which  God  has  placed  it,  by  erect¬ 
ing  themselves  or  their  passions  into  the  self-appointed  umpires  of 
their  differences  with  their  fellow-men.” 

So  much  ks  to  what  regards  their  conduct  towards  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  community.  In  inculcating  loyalty  and  morality, 
considered  as  intimately  and  inseparably  connected,  he  is  led  to 
speak  of  tlie  efficacy  of  religion,  which  enforces  them,  and  of  the 
importance  of  impresang  a  sense  of  it  on  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Then  follow  some  remarks  and  counsel  on  a  subject,  i^ut 
which  it  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  know  the  sentiments  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 

“  Christian  education  is  perhaps  the  most  important  object  to  which 
your  pastoral  vigilance  ought  to  extend.  Tne  present  moment  is 
most  encouraging.  The  purses,  not  only  of  Catholic,  but  Protestant 
opulence,  are  open  to  your  zeal*.  Take  advantage  of  the  holy  enthu- 

*  It  is  not  now  unusual,  we  understand,  for  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  to  cootribute 
to  Catholic  schools.  On  this  important  fact,  and  on  the  general  state  of  education  in 
that  coimtry,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  some  valuable  information  before  our  readers 
ere  long. 
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•wsm ;  and  let  no  exertions  on  your  part  be  wantii^  to  establiith 
schools  of  gratuitous  education  in  all  tout  pushes.  Give  your  warm* 
est  support  to  those  institutions  of  cnarity  in  whidi  reb'gious  women 
dedicate  themselves,  by  a  solemn  vow,  to  the  instruction  of  the  female 
poor.  The  benefits  arising  from  the>e  schools  will  prove  most  effcct- 
nal,  if  parents  be  made  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  and  advantages, 
temporal  and  eternal,  of  early  instruction  in  the  rising  generation. 
To  this  end,  venerable  brethren,  be  assiduous  in  catechizing  and 
preaching  the  truths  of  salvation  to  your  respective  flocks.  Let  no 
Sunday  pass  without  breaking  to  them  the  bread  of  eternal  life,  whiclt 
it  the  word  of  God.  Teach  them  the  important  histoiy  of  man— his 
creation,  fall,  redemption,  and  final  destination.  Point  out  to  them 
the  means  by  whidt  the  grace  of  universal  reconciliation,  purchased 
by  the  death  of  the  great  “  Mediator  ( 1  Tim.  chap.  2.  verse  5.)  of  God 
m  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  is  to  be  individually  applied  to  their 
souls.  Infuse  into  their  hearts  the  holy  and  indispensible  dispositions 
of  patience,  humUity,  sorrow,  amendment,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  sub¬ 
mission  to  authority,  charity  to  their  fellow-creatures,  and,  above  all, 
that  love  of  God  which  (PhiL  chap.  4.  verse  7.)  “  surpasseth  all  un¬ 
derstanding,'*  and  without  which,  the  great  sacraments  of  Christ’s  in- 
tfitution,  those  fountains  of  grace,  through  which  his  blood  flows  t(» 
deanse  and  fortify  the  children  of  his  r^emption,  must  prove,  not 
only  unavailing,  but  pernicious.” 

We  shall  admit  another  extract,  and  we  do  so  the  raoiv 
readily,  because  it  relates  to  offences  which  are  by  no  means  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Ireland,  though  probably  more  abundant  there,  and 
which  certainly  demand  most  energetic  reprehension. 

"  We  beseech  you,  particularly,  venerable  bretheren,to  omit  no  means 
of  preventing  uiose  crying  profanations  of  the  Holy  Sabbath,  whicii 
call  down  the  divine  wrath  upon  the  heads  of  profaners.  Restrain, 
with  the  whole  power  of  your  ministry,  the  popular  and  destructive 
vice  of  drunkenness.  Admit  not  to  the  holy  sacrament,  the  proprietors 
of  those  theatres  of  riot  and  abomination,  in  which  the  poison  of  in¬ 
toxicating  limiors  is  administered  to  men  already  madden^  by  excess. 
Exert  yourselves  to  the  utmost  to  root  out  of  your  parishes  those  pests 
of  society,  who,  by  this  abuse  of  their  licence,  become  a  public  nuisance, 
and,  for  a  trifling  lucre,  destroy  both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  their  un¬ 
happy  customers,  bring  ruin  on  their  WTetched  families,  and,  with 
every  other  vice  and  crime,  are  principally  instrumental  in  causing 
those  quarrels,  factions,  and  illegal  associations  and  bloodshed,  which 
subject  the  perpetrators  to  the  avenging  sword  of  public  justice.  Dis¬ 
countenance  the  odious  and  profane  custom  of  cursing  and  swearing. 
We  entreat  all  pastors  to  disperse  those  nightly  meetings,  dances, 
wakes,  Ac.  where  innocence  is  imperceptibly  seduced  into  guilt,  and 
where  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  unchecked  by  the  restraints 
of  decency,  morality,  and  i^ligion,  roams  at  large  in  the  imcontrouled 
gratification  of  its  w'orst  propensities." 

What  may  be  the  character,  the  motives,  or  the  influence  of 
the  individual  who  has  issued  this  remarkable  letter,  it  is  not  for 
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us,  of  course,  either  to  inquire  or  to  say  a  word.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  tiling  itself,  independent  of  all  extrinsic  circum- 
stances.  Several  particulars  there  are  in  it^  to  which,  as  mem- 
bers  of  a  ver^  different  church,  we  should  no  doubt  object.  But 
as  it  was  not  intended  for  us,  and  as  we  can  most  readily  allow  to 
others  the  lilierty  of  conscience  and  belief  which  we  claim  for 
ourselves,  we  conceive  we  are  nowise  bound  to  enter  a  single 

E:  agmnst  its  prinoples  or  expressions.  Exclusive  of  all  re¬ 
considerations,  we  think  it  commendable,  because  it  seems 
ited  to  promote  benevolence,  liberality,  education,  and 
good  morals  among  a  people,  on  whose  actual  condition  much  of 
British  interest  depends ;  and  because  we  think,  that,  were  the 
example  which  it  has  set  extensively  followed,  their  condition 
would,  ere  long,  be  such  as  to  call  forth  feelings  very  different 
from  the  unaviuling  pity  which  has  hitherto  been  vouchsafed  to 
them.  But  there  is  one  advice  which  we  shall  take  it  upon  us 
to  prescribe  for  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  which  we  ima¬ 
gine  would  prove  more  efficacious  than  even  such  publications. 
It  is  couched  in  one  line  : 

**  Non  magna  loquimur,  sed  vivimus.”  •» 

Let  their  conduct  plainly  and  unreservedly  correspond  with 
the  precepts  of  that  religion  which  they  admit  to  be  set  forth  in 
the  woi^  of  God,”  and  we  answer  for  it,  they  will  ultimately 
obtain,  not  only  concession,  but  esteem. 


Art.  IX.  Mazeppa ;  a  Poem.  By  Lord  Byron.  London  : 
Murray.  1819.  8vo.  Pp.  69* 

After  the  fatal  field  of  Pultowa,  Charles  of  Sweden  flies. 
Weary  and  wounded,  he  at  night  throws  himself  on  tl»e  ground 
in  a  forest — and  the  few  friends  who  have  lieen  able  tt»  match 
his  speed,  prepare  for  perilous  and  broken  repose.  The  least 
exhausted  among  them  is  Mazeppa,  Hetman  of  the  Ukrainc- 
Charles  congratulates  this  aged  warrior  on  his  hardihood  and 
his  horsemanship.  Mazeppa  in  reply  says, 

“  .  ■  ■  - -  111  betide 

The  school  wherein  I  learned  to  ride 

which  calls  forth  a  question  on  the  part  of  Charles.  Mazeppa 
wishes  to  reserve  the  detail  of  his  story  for  some  less  troubled 
hour — but  upon  an  assurance  from  the  King,  more  hon^t  than 
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courteous,  that  the  tale  will  probably  lull  him  asleep, — Ma- 
zeppa  begins  his  narrative.  It  tells  us  first  of  the  peaceful 
court  of  Casimir,  where  Mazeppa  was  a  page — and  of  the 
charms  of  the  Countess  Palatine — who  bears  a  strong  family 
likeness  td  the  voluptuous  and  melting  beauties  so  often  de¬ 
scribed  in  Lord  Byron's  poems.  Had  the  tale  been  continued 
in  this  strain,  wc  might  not  have  wondered  that  a  prince  of 
Charles's  habits  should. nod  a  little.  But  the  sequel,  we  are 
inclined  to  suppose,  would  have  been  more  to  his  taste  than  k 
is  to  ours.  With  this  same  Countess  Theresa,  Mazeppa  is 
detected  in  an  illicit  amour.  Her  husband,  at  once  to  avenge 
his  wrongs,  and  to  shew  his  contempt  for  his  lady's  choice,  hav¬ 
ing  nia^  “  the  stripling  page”  be  bound  upon  a  powerful 
horse — wild  from  its  native  desert.s  in  the  Ukrmne— drives  him 
forth  to  run  his  strange  career.  Of  this  career  the  poem  relates 
the  history — and  never  “  befel”  there  such  “  a  woful  hunting.” 
Mazeppa's  bonds  are  too  strong  to  be  burst.  Every  effort  to 
extricate  himself  only  irritates  the  plungings  and  reckless  speed 
of  his  charger.  “  AVay,  away,”  they  hurry  on,  through  moor 
and-  marsh,  and  forest  and  river,  till  the  horse  reaches  his  na¬ 
tive  plain — meets  agmn  the  herd  from  which  he  had  been  so 
btely  taken — and  staggers,  and  falls,  and  dies.  Mazeppa  has 
neither  hop>e  nor  wish  to  escape  from  death — but,  after  he  has 
sunk  into  unconsciousness,  he  is  relieved  by  a  Cossack  family, 
before  he  can  open  his  eyes  in  their  cottage,  those  of  his  royal 
listener  are  closed ;  and  with  the  revival  of  Mazepjia,  the  i.oeni 
closes  too. 

There  is  here,  throughout,  much  powerful  description.  On 
whatever  theme  he  chooses  to  write,  it  cannot  be  that  Lord 
Byron  should  not  write  vigorously.  Wc  were  struck  with  the 
natural  revulsion  which  makes  Mazeppa  cling  again  to  life, 
w  hen  he  hears  the  tramp  of  the  wolves  pursuing. 

"  *  Behind  I  raw  them,  tesree  a  rood.  And  peruh — if  it  must  be  so— 

At  day-break  winding  through  the  wood.  At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe. 

And  through  the  night  bad  heard  their  When  first  my  eourser's  race  begun, 
feet  I  wish'd  the  goal  already  won ; 

Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat  Put  now  I  doubted  strength  and  speed. 

Oh  !  how  I  wish'd  for  spear  or  sword.  Vain  doubt !  his  swift  and  savage  breed 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde.  Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roe 

Pp.  28—89. 

The  description  of  the  first  swoon  which  exhaustion  causes 
is  very  fine.  That  of  the  second  is  finer  still. 

**  *  The  sun  was  sinking — still  I  lay  I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  dey. 

Chain’d  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed,  And  there  between  me  and  the  tun 

1  thought  to  mingle  there  cur  clay  ;  I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly. 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need.  Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die. 

No  hope  arose  being  freed :  Ere  his  repast  begun ; 
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He  flew,  and  perch'd,  then  flew  once  I  know  no  more— <uy  latest  dream 
more.  It  something  of  a  lovely  star 

And  each  time  nearer  than  before ;  'AVhich  fix’d  my  dull  eyes  from  afar, 

I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit.  And  went  and  came  with  wandering 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit  And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 

1  could  have  smote,  but  lack'd  the  Senudon  of  recurring  tense, 
strength ;  And  then  subsiding  back  to  death, 

But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand.  And  then  again  a  little  breath. 

And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand,  A  little  thr^,  a  short  suspense. 

The  exerted  throat’s  ftint  struggling  An  icy  sickness  curdling  o’er 

noise,  Myheart,andsparksthatcrost'dmybtaio— 

^Vhich  scarcely  could  be  call’d  a  voice,  A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain. 

Together  sored  him  off  at  length—  A  sif^,  and  nothing  more.”  ’ 

Pp.  41—42. 

We  have  here  all  the  power  of  the  most  powerful  of  modem 
poets.  ‘  But  then — upon  what  a  theme  has  Lord  Byron  lavished 
his  genius  here  ?  Have  even  his  descriptions  exhausted  all  the 
throes  and  anguish  of  mind^  that  he  must  now  stoop  to  be  the 
painter  of  mere  **  corporal  sufferance  iT  Is  a  human  being  ren¬ 
dered  a  fit  theme  for  poetry,  because  in  “  nature's  nakedness'’ 
he  is  lacerated  with  thongs — and  pining  with  thirst  and  famine, 
and  sinking  under  mere  Ixxlily  exhaustion  ? 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  in  human  nature  a  prin- 
ciple,  which  takes  delight  in  the  exhibiUon  of  pun;  or  rather, 
in  watching  the  firmness  with  which  pain  is  borne.  We  remem¬ 
ber,  that  in  our  boyhood,  no  page  of  our  Guthrie's  Grammar 
was  so  carefully  thumbed  as  that  which  described  the  tortures 
inflicted  by  the  Indian  tribes  upon  their  captives and  no 
book  in  our  little  library  was  a  greater  favourite  than  the  tra¬ 
vels  of  honest  John  Lithgow,  who  details  with  edifying  prolix¬ 
ity,  and  illustrates  with  i'luthful  engravings,  all  the  torments 
to  which  the  Inquiaition  doomed  him.  But  it  requires  no 
great  share  of  refinement  to  banish  this  strange  craving. 
Years,  as  tliey  rolled  on,  have  taught  us  nobler  and  deeper 
interests ;  and  now,  when  even  with  bodily  pain  we  have  had 
far  more  acquaintance  than  we  at  all  desired,  John  Lithgow 
stands  undisturbed  on  the  shelf.  The  genius  of  Lord  Byron 
may  do  more  than  that  of  almost  any  other  man  towards  mak¬ 
ing  bodily  pain  a  popular  theme  of  description.  Happy  re¬ 
volution  for  the  good  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  at  present 
can  find  no  listeners  for  their  doleful  wailmgs !  A  twinge  of 
toothache  may  become  an  elegance  of  life,  and  a  paroxysm  of 
sciaUca  be  quite  sublime.  Thus  the  ancient  provinces  of  Apollo 
may  once  more  be  conjoined,  and  poetry  and  medicine  may  mingle 
in  long  forgotten  harmony. 

But  we  think  better  of  public  taste  and  public  sense  than  to 
believe  that  even  Lord  Byron's  name  can  make  such  a  theme  po¬ 
pular.  Man  can  sympatliize  only  with  what  he  either  has  feh,  or 
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thinks  that  he  may  feel.  Four-fifths  of  Mazeppa's  sufferings  lie 
(juite  out  of  our  road ;  and  though  the  splendour  of  their  descrip¬ 
tion  may  dazzle,  it  does  not  and  cannot  interest.  What  a  charm  is 
felt,  when  he  pauses  in  the  story  of  his  strange  adventure  to  paint 
human  feelings  and  actual  life  ^  In  the  following  fine  passage, 
for  example,  he  analyzes  (with  more  of  metaphysical  skill  than 
we  should  have  looked  for  in  a  hetman  of  the  Ukraine)  the 
causes  which  make  the  wretched  flee  from  death. 

u  'And,8tnuigeu>8ay,thefonsofirfea(ure,  Appeus,  to  his  distemper'd  ejn, 

Xbey  who  have  revdl'd  beyond  measure  Arrived  to  rob  him  of  hU  prize. 

In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure.  The  tree  of  his  new  I'aradise. 

Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he  To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all. 

Whose  heritage  was  misery :  Repaid  his  pongs,  repair’d  his  faD ; 

he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through  To-morrow  woi^  hove  been  the  first 

^Vn  that  was  beautiful  and  new.  Of  days  no  more  depkned  or  curst, 

*'  Hath  nought  to  hc^  and  nought  to  But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning 
leave  t  years, 

.tad,  save  the  future,  (which  b  view’d  Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears. 

Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good.  Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hour ; 

But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued,)  To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 

With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  savo— 

The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end.  And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave  ? 

And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  40— il. 

fnend. 

This  is  within  Lord  Byron’s  own  legitimate  walk.  Wliile 
he  writes  in  a  strmn  like  this,  there  is  no  man  who  unlocks  more 
commandingly  all  the  avenues  to  the  human  heart. 

We  lament  to  find  in  “  The  Ode  to  Venice,”  which  follows, 
the  genius  of  Lord  Byron  stooping  to  a  task  still  more  unworthy 
of  it,  employed  in  vilifying  tlie  government  of  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth,  and  scattering  ill-earned  garlands  over  the  grave 
of  the  republic  of  Venice  and  the  republic  of  Holland.  In  these 
two  bodies  corporate  there  was,  except  tlie  name  of  republic, 
not  one  attribute  which  even  the  most  clamorous  pleader  for  li¬ 
berty  ever  thinks  of  deploring  in  plain  prose.  The  days  are 
gone  bye  when  a  Tyrtaeus  could  rouse  his  countrymen  to  deeds 
of  arms  ;  and,  daring  as  their  language  is,  the  political  odes  of 
Lord  Byron  will  scarcely  aggravate  the  symptoms  of  fever  in 
any  one  club  throughout  tlie  kingdom.  It  is  purely  therefore 
on  his  own  account  uiat  we  regret  this  addition  to  their  num¬ 
ber. 

A  prose  fragment  succeeds,  published  for  no  other  rea.son 
which  we  can  conjecture  than  a  charitable  intention  to  shew  that 
“  The  Vampyre”  may  have  owed  its  birth  to  a  real  composition 
of  Lord  Byron’s,  not  more  intelligible,  and  cerUunly  not  more 
intercsting. 

Endkusiastically  as  we  join  in  the  public  estimate  of  Lord 
Byron’s^nius,,we  feel  it  to  be  only  so  much  the  more  mor^tify- 
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ing  to  us,  that,  when  we  meet  him  for  the  first  time  within  the 
date  of  our  critical  labours,  it  should  be  on  ground  like  this. 
The  tribute  which  that-  genius  well  deserves  we  hope  for  some 
happier  opportunity  of  offering.  It  probably  will  not  be  long 
ere  we  meet  him  again  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  in  circumstances 
less  favourable  to  tlie  admiration  which  we  should  rejoice  in  ex¬ 
pressing. 


Aax,  X.— ilfwMon  Jrom  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  Asluintee,  with 
a  Statistical  Account  of  tiuit  Kingdom,  and  Geographical 
Notices  of  other  parts  the  Interior  of  Africa.  By  T,  Ed- 

w'AED  Bowdich,  Esft.  Conductor.  London.  Murray.  1819. 
Pp.  524.  4to. 

w  E  know  not  well  what  to  make  of  this  work ;  and  yet,  as 
our  readers  will  learn  to  their  cost,  we  mean  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  it.  Whilst  the  present  and  eventual  importance  of  its 
subject  demands  a  large  share  of  our  attention ;  and  it  has  cerUun- 
ly  merit  of  one  kind  or  other,  to  excite  an  interest  not  allied  to 
profitable  considerations  alone — it  nevertheless  comes  «  in  such 
a  questionable  shape,”  that  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  “  to 
speak  to  it and  it  is  so  fraught  with  “  objectionable  stuff,”  as 
rather  to  pall  our  good-nature.  We  ^all  begin  our  labours  on 
it  with  some  ungracious'  demurrers. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  to  remark,  that  though  Mr. 
Bowdich  designates  himself  Conductor,  by  which,  we  conceive, 
he  means  to  affirm,  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  guidance 
and  management  of  the  mission  whose  history  he  here  narrates, 
we  learn  from  the  work  itself,  that  a  Mr.  James  was  chosen  for 
that  office, — received  instructions  as  such  from  the  Governor  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle, — actually  did  conduct  the  mission  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Ashantee, — and  there  performed  various  duties  of  an 
ambassador.  Clear  it  is,  therefore,  that  the  honours,  whatever 
they  may  be,  which  arc  attached  to  the  title,  which  Mr.  Bowdich 
has  assumed,  originally,  and  for  a  time,  belonged  to  another 
person. 

We  have,  consequently,  to  notice,  in  the  second  place,  that 
from  what  we  have  heard  and  seen,  we  are  led  to  conjecture 
there  was  something  rather  marvellous,  if  not  toorse,  in  the 
means  by  which  Mr.  Bowdich  contrived  to  supersede  that  per¬ 
son.  We  are  given  to  understand,  indeed,  by  a  letter  to  the 
Governor,  signed  by  Mr.  Bowdich  and  two  gentlcniM  of  the 
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mission,  that  Mr.  James  soon  manifested  an  incapacity  to  exe-. 
cute  the  task  assigned  him ;  and  that,  hence,  it  became  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  success  of  the  mission  to  act  independently  of  him, 
evtn  before  receiving  an  order  to  supersede  his  authority !  But 
here  several  reflections  necessarily  obtrude  themselves  on  our 
minds,  not  a  little  calculated  to  make  against  Mr.  Bowdich. 
The  statement  to  the  effect  now  mentioned,  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
Bowdich  himself,  and  is  altog  ther  ex  parte.  To  judge  correct¬ 
ly  of  the  facts  to  which  it  relates,  we  should  require  the  contra 
averments  of  Mr.  James,  who,  for  any  thing  we  can  perceive, 
may  positively  charge  his  accuser  with  conspiracy  and  mutiny, 
j  It  IS  no  objection  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  charge,  that  the 
Governor,  giving  credit  to  the  representations  of  Mr.  Bowdich 
and  his  associates,  decided  on  the  recal  of  Mr,  James.  This 
proves  the  success  of  the  combination,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  by 
which  the  reputation  of  that  gentleman  has  so  grievously  suf- 
1  fered ;  or  it  may  be  reckoned  as  an  evidence  of  the  easy  faith 
of  the  Governor,  who,  by  the  M'ay,  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
has,  in  his  letter  of  instruction  to  him,  energetically  expressed 
his  confidence  in  the  experience^  knowledge^  deliberation,  pru¬ 
dence  and  zeal  of  Mr.  James !  But  in  no  respect,  we  imagine, 
is  Mr.  James  precluded  by  such  a  decision  from  tlie  benefit  of 
an  appeal  to  the  superiors  at  home,  and  to  the  justice  of  the 
British  pubbe.  And  here,  too,  it  must  be  observ’ed,  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  two  gentlemen  having  concurred  in  Mr.  Bowdich's 
representation,  is  no  way  conclusive  of  any  question  between  the 
■  rival  conductors.  For  it  is  quite  conceivable,  that  having  once 
resolved,  for  whatever  reason,  to  unite  or  cabal  against  one  of 
them,  they  would  find  it  absolutely  necessary,  lor  the  sake  of 
I  appearance  and  safety,  to  join  in  such  a  statement  as  answered 
the  double  purpose  of  denouncing  the  incompetency  of  their 
official  head,  and  justifying  their  own  insulxiniinate  behaviour 
towards  him.  Of  the  two  gentlemen  now  alluded  to  as  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  steps  which  led  to  tlie  degradation  of  Mr.  James, 
one,  Mr.  Tedlie,  who  had  gone  out  as  surgeon  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  is  since  dead ;  and  the  other,  Mr.  Hutchison,  denominat¬ 
ed,  somewhat  ambiguously  if  not  unintelligibly,  vrriter,  and 
who  was  left  for  a  very  short  time  resident  at  the  capital  of 
Ashantee,  on  the  return  of  this  mission,  apjx?ars,  and  properly 
enough  it  may  be,  to  be  quite  in  the  good  graces  of  Mr.  Bow¬ 
dich.  Now,  as  these  three  persons  were  the  only  gentlemen 
associated  with  Mr.  James  in  the  expedition,  it  is  evident  that 
he  must  labour  under  considerable  difficulty,  in  effecting  any 
opinion  different  from  that  prejudicial  one,  which  it  is  obviously 
the  anxiety  and  the  interest  of  Mr.  Bowdich  to  excite  agmnsi 
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him.  This  difficulty  it  is,  perhaps,  which  has  hitherto,  so  far 
as  wc  have  heard,  prevented  any  public  appeal  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  James.  We  really  commiserate  his  case,  because  we  can- 
didly  think,  that  the  favourable  sentiments  concerning  him, 
which  the  Governor,  as  we  have  stated,  has  expressed,  were 
justly  and  deliberately  founded  on  his  own  merits ;  and  because 
wc  think  we  can  discover  in  the  work  before  us,  modelled  and 
executed,  we  are  sure,  with  a  very  different  design,  some  evi. 
dence  to  prove,  that,  contrary  to  Mr.  Bowdich’s  allegations, 
Mr.  James  was  possessed  of  information  and  judgment  and 
zeal  and  courage  enough  to  carry  on  the  mission  as  successfully 
as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  it  could  be  carried  on ; — tliat, 
moreover,  the  suggestions  which  this  last  gentleman  was  early 
induced  to  urge,  as  to  the  result  of  the  embassy,  were  in  the 
main  found  to  be  correct,  notwithstanding  the  more  energetic 
conduct  of  Mr.  Bowdich,  as  for  the  moment  we  shall  allow  it 
to  have  been,  interfered  to  belie  them ;  and  lastly^  That,  on  the 
whole,  the  acquirements  and  the  habits  of  Mr.  James,  little  as 
they  may  have  been  esteemed  by  Mr.  Bowdich  and  his  two  as- 
sociatcs,  were  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  character  of  a  political 
and  commercial  missionary,  for  this  is  the  distinct  generic  title 
of  the  office  for  which,  be  it  understood,  he  volunteered  his 
services,  among  so  very 'strange  a  people  as  those  of  Ashantee 
"We  think  we  can  collect,  even  from  Mr.  Bowdich's  own  show, 
ing,  though  we  had  learned  nothing  elsewhere,  that  Mr.  James 
surpassed  him  in  various  particulars,  of  mighty  consequence  in 
relation  to  the  present  arduous  task ;  *  for  example,  in  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  language,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  We  think,  too,  that  he  must  have  evinced  greater  cou¬ 
rage  than  Mr.  ^wdich  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  seems  to  have 
resolved  to  prosecute  his  duties  as  ambassador,  in  defiance 
his  own,  perhaps  too  gloomy,  apprehensions  respecting  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  enterprise ;  and  that,  too,  when  Mr.  Bowdich  was  so 
far  overcome  by  the  view  of  the  dangerous  situation  of  the  mis- 
,  sion,  as  absolutely  to  solicit  the  Governor  to  be  recalled.  Such 
a  request  was  no  doubt  founded  on  the  alleged  incapacity 
Mr.  James,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Bowdich,  would  be 
perfectly  ruinous  to  the  objects  of  the  mission,  if  not  fatal  to 
the  parties  engaged  in  it.  But  in  all  events,  it  testifies  that 
Mr.  James  did  not  want  sprit  to  persevere  in  his  undertaking. 
Again,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  appear,  that  Mr. 
James  actually  possessed  greater  personal  influence  at  the  sable 
court  of  Ashantee  than  Mr.  Bowdich,  and  that  some  of  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  which  this  latter  gentleman,  and 
the  other  remaining  parties,  subsequently  experienced,  were 
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greatly  owing  to  the  displeasure  of  the  king  at  Mr.  .Tames'a 
departure.  Mr.  Bowdich,  to  be  sure,  boasts  not  a  little  of 
the  affection  and  respect  which  were  occasionally  shewn  him  at 
the  capital ;  and  he  speaks  very  beseemingiy  of  his  own  gratU 
tude  to  royalty.  But^  after  all,  we  suspect  him  to  have  been 
mightily  duped  by  the  sly  Africans  and  their  Moorish  advisera 
And  lastlUf  on  this  topic,  we  have  to  surmise,  that  thuu^ 
Mr.  Bowdich  affects  to  blazon  the  success  of  the  mission  under 


his  own  spirited  conduct,  he  has  rather  garnished  off  a  defeat 
than  proved  his  title  to  a  triumph: 

In  the  third  place,  we  must  observe,  that  besides  sundry 
symptoms  of  exaggeration,  mis-statement,  and  fanciful  colour.' 
iag,  we  think  we  percrive  in  -this  work  some  glaring  contra- 
dii^ons  and  inconristencies.  The  amount  of  these  is  really  so 
great,  as  to  render  us  somewhat  averse  from  ^ving  the  work 
uat  degree  of  credence  to  which  it  is  perhaps  fmrly  entitled. 
This  we  regret,  but  cannot  help.  It  may  be  the  peculiar  fault 
of  our  own  minds,  that  we  do  not  at  once  yield  implicit  huth  to 
the  representations  of  our  author ;  or,  it  is  possible,  that  the 
subject  of  which- he  has  had  to  treat,  is  in  its  own  nature  inca¬ 
pable  of  such  a  delineation  as  can  impress  a  conviction  of  veri¬ 
similitude  on  any  rational  reader.  At  all^hazards,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  compelled  to  wish  for  confirmation  of  several  of  his  state¬ 
ments  ;  and  in  the  mean  while  we  are  induced  to  conclude,  that 


his  work  is  somewhat  in  the  predicament  of  the  apocryphal 
books — it  may  cerUunly  be  read  with  interest  and  edification, 
but  it  is  not  posses.sed  of  those  dignified  attributes,  which  pve 
it  a  right  to  constrmn  our  belief. 

In  the  last  place,  and  which  in  one  sense  chiefly  relates  to 
eur  critical  jurisdiction,  we  have  to  object  to  the  execution  of 
the  work,  conridered  as  a  literary  proauction;  and  we  have 
consequently  some  serious  faults  to  find  with  Mr.  Bowdich, 
consiclered  as  a  literary  man.  He  craves  indulgence  on  this 
topic,  it  is  true,  and' seems  to  wish  to  screen  himself  from  criri- 
cism,  on  the  modest  plea  of  his  never  having  enjoyed  those  ad¬ 
vantages  which  may  oe,  thought  requirite  to  qualify  a  person 
for  public  appearance  as  an  author,  and  his  having  **  had  no 
resource  to  md  his  realization  of  the  scientific  desiderata,  be¬ 
yond  the  acquirements  common  to  most  private  gentlemen.” 
We  profess  to  be  lenient;  and  we  are  dispoM  to  make  every 
reasonable  allowance  for  those  delinquencies  which  occasionally 
start  up  before  us.  But  really  our  indulgence  would  be  stretch, 
ed  beyond  any  tolerable  degree,  did  it  extend  over  all  Mr.  Bow- 
dich's  transgressions.  One  might  have  expected,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  exception  and  bar  to  judgment  just  now  advanced, 
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that  there  would  appear  modesty  at  least  in  his  style.  In  place 
of  this,  he  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most  conceited  writers  we 
have  had  to  encounter  in  our  critical  career.  Nor  does  he  err 
only  on  the  score  of  affectation,  which  we  know  too  well  to  be 
a  source  of  amusement  to  a  reader,  very  weatly  to  condemn. 
But  he  is  frequently  nearly  unintelligible,  the  worst  of  all  qua- 
titles  in  a  writer,  or  any  body  else,  who  has  information  to  im¬ 
part.  And  not  content  with  sundry  ambitious  and  successful 
efforts  at  the  profound-obscure  in  his  native  atmosphere,  he  has 
been  vain  enough  to  perambulate  the  clas^c  regions,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  which  he  has  frequently  applied  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  divide  the  glory  of  mystification  with  his  English. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  heavy  burden  of  this  preamble, 
however,  we  consider  the  work  an  acquisition ;  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  adds  another  ornamented  quarto  to  our  shelves,  but 
because  it  communicates  some  important  intelligence  respecting 
a  part  of  the  world  to  which  our  feelings  and  our  curiosity  have 
been  long  and  earnestly  directed.  We  proceed,  then,  to  de¬ 
velop  its  contents,  and  to  furnish  extracts  from  it,  so  as  to 
fulfil  the  plan  and  intentions  of  our  journal. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts,  and  an  appendix.  The  first,  which 
is  divided  into  six  chapters,  narrates  the  objects  and  departure  of  the 
mission  ;  its  route  and  reception  ;  the  proceedings  and  incidents  tui- 
til  the  third  dispatch  to  Cape  Coast  Castle ;  the  proceedings  and  inci¬ 
dents  until  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries  to  a  general  treaty  with 
the  kingdom  of  Ashantee ;  the  proceedings  and  incidents  until  the  ra¬ 
tification  of  that  treaty  ;  and  the  proceedings  and  incidents  until  the 
completion  of  the  mission,  and  its  return  to  Cape  Coast  Castle.  It  is 
of  this  part  alone  that  we  can  take  notice  in  the  present  number  of 
our  journal. 

The  kingdom  of  Ashantee  lies  on  the  western  side  of  Africa,  be¬ 
tween  the  5th  and  10th  degress  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the 


meridian  of  Greenwich  and  the  5th  degree  of  western  longitude.  It 
is  separated  from  the  coast  W  the  territories  of  various  tribes  or  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  those  of  the  Fantees  and  Assins;  the  former  of  whom 
are  immediately  on  the  coast  where  our  countrymen  have  settlements, 
under  the  African'  Company,  as  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  Annama- 
boe ;  and  the  latter  of  whom  are  to  the  east  of  them,  and  contiguous 
to  the  Ashantees.  Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  Chief  of  the  British  forts,  is 
about  1 50  miles  from  Coomassie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee.  The  king¬ 
dom  is  supposed  to  be  about  half  the  size  of  Scotland,  but  it  has  va¬ 
rious  tributaries  and  dependencies,  which  may  be  said  greatly  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  limits,  its  power,  and  consequence.  1 1  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Europeans,  even  by  name,  till  the  beginning  of  last 
century  ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the  general  iterance  respecting  it, 
may' be  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  its  being  unnoticed  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  western  coast  in  Pinkerton’s  Geography,  (third  edition.) 
though  it  has  a  place  in  his  annexed  map. 
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'  The  events  which  led  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  Ash- 
antee,  and  ultimately  to  the  mission  of  which  we  have  the  history  be¬ 
fore  us,  may  be  briefly  stated.  They  are  striking  enough  in  them¬ 
selves  to  merit  notice ;  and  besides  tliis,  they  furnish  a  very  suitable 
introduction  to  the  character  of  this  singular  nation.  As^in,  which  is 
situate,  as  already  mentioned,  between  Fantee  and  Ashantee,  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  states,  under  separate  chiefs,  wlto,  about  the  year  1806, 
quarrelled  among  themselves.  One  of  the  parties  appealed  to  the 
king  of  Ashantee.  who  seems  to  have  been  nominally  acknowledged 
as  the  supreme.  He  decided,  justly  it  woukl  sCem,  in  favour  of  Amoo, 
but  his  award  was  not  practi^ly  acquiesced  in  by  Apoutay.  Ho^ 
tilities  now  commenced  between  the  original  opponents,  and  were  con¬ 
tinued  with  extreme  animosity,  notwithstanding  re()eated  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Ashantee,  who  was  at  last  induced  to  main¬ 
tain  his  authority  and  avenge  the  indignities  put  upon  his  messen¬ 
gers,  by  taking  part  with  Amoo,  now  greatly  worsted  by  his  rival. 
Apoutay  and  his  associate  in  royalty,  Cheboo,  fled  to  the  Fantee  fcoun- 
try,  whither  the  king  of  Ashantee  directed  one  of  his  tributaries  to 
pursue  them.  The  Fantees  having  refused  to  deliver  them  up,  or  to 
allow  the  Ashantee  forces  to  enter  their  countrj',  became  parties  in  the 
affray,  and  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  king  of  .Ashantee.  His  ge¬ 
neral  obtained  two  victories  over  them,  in  the  latter  of  which,  the  chief 
of  Abrah,  the  principal  town  of  Fantee,  was  taken  prisoner.  Apou- 
ta'y,  finding  himself  defeated  at  all  points,  agreed  to  accept  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  the  king  of  Ashantee  had  proposed  to  him  ;  but  imme¬ 
diately  testified  the  perfidy  of  his  character,  by  beheading  the  mes¬ 
sengers  who  came  to  him  with  tokens  of  reconciliation  and  friendship. 
The  king  of  Ashantee  now  vowed  eternal  war  against  him  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents;  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  the  Fantees,  the  Braffoes,  and  some 
other  tribes  were  nearly  altogether  destroyed.  It  was  while  follow¬ 
ing  up  his  successes,  and  when  he  was  witnin  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
of  the  Coast,  in  pursuit  of  the  Annamaboes,  who  had  imprudently  har¬ 
boured  Cheboo  and  Apoutay,  that  the  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  British  settlements,  proposed  to  send  a 
fla^  of  truce,  with  a  message  to  the  king  of  Ashantee,  in  order  to  in¬ 
quire  into  his  intentions.  To  this  the  Annamaboes  objected,  being 
confident  of  their  ability  to  oppose  the  king,  and  indeed  extremely  hope¬ 
ful  that  they  should  make  themselves  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
army.  The  messenwr  accordingly  was  not  allowed  to  proceed.  But 
events  proved  the  fidlacy  of  their  expectations,  and  their  total  unfit¬ 
ness  to  cope  with  the  Ashantees,  a  division  of  whose  army  soon  got 
possession  of  Cormantine,  a  town  under  a  Dutch  fort  in  their  vicinity. 
The  governor  of  Annamaboe  fort,  Mr.  White,  now  saw  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost  in  ascertaining  the  king’s  views  with  respect  to  th^ 
British,  and  preparing  for  defence,  should  this  be  requisite.  The  re¬ 
ply  to  his  message  for  that  purpose  was  far  from  agreeable.  It  was  to 
the  effect,  that  when  the  governor  had  sent  a  present  of  twenty  bar¬ 
rels  of  gunpowder,  and  one  hundred  muskets,  he  should  be  informed 
of  the  king's  designs.  Mr.  White,  on  this  insolence,  took  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  seemed  expedient  in  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  gave  a9< 
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•urances  of  support,  to  the  full  amount  of  his  abilitj,  to  the  people  of 
Annomaboe,  who  were  now  seriously  alarmed.  He  was  not,  however, 
aware  of  the  strenffth  of  the  Ashantees,  nor  of  the  extraordinary  spirit 
and  intrepidity  vmich  characterized  them  ;  but  imagined  that,  like 
the  natives  of  the  coast,  they  would  be  easily  intimidated  by  artiller}'. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  a  week,  during  which  time  no  message  had 
been  received  from  the  king,  an  advanced  party  of  the  Ashantee  army 
took  possession  of  a  village  called  Agah.  What  followed  this  event 
will  be  best  given  in  an  extract  from  Mr.  Meredith's  narrative,  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  work,  which  presents  a  strikingly  awiul  picture  of  this 
remarkable  contest. 

“  The  villsge  wu  situated  upon  a  point  of  land,  about  one  mile  eastvard  from 
Annamaboe ;  whence  ereiy  movement  of  the  Annamaboes  on  that  tide  could  be  ob¬ 
served.  ’This  was  contider«l  an  annoyance,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  a  strong  body 
(indeed  almost  the  whole  of  the  town’s  people)  marched  out  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
lodging  the  Ashantees.  The  action  was  clearly  seen  from  the  fort,  llie  Annama- 
boes  were  received  in  the  most  gallant  and  spirited  manner  by  nearly  a  third  of  their 
force,  and  for  some  time  the  contest  was  doubtfuL  'The  Ashantees  fired  with  mors 
sbgularity  than  could  be  expected,  and  their  muskets  were  well  directed ;  whereas  the 
Fantees  kept  up  a  confused  fire,  without  taking  aim ;  they  however  succeeded,  and 
the  Ashantees  retreated  in  excellent  order,  keepitig  possession  of  part  of  the  village 
which  lay  concealed  in  a  valley,  and  where  the  Annamaboes  did  net  think  proper  to 
proceed.  The  Annamaboes  were  either  too  confident  of  their  strong  position,  or 
tbouglit  too  insignificantly  of  their  opponents,  to  attend  to  the  advice  given  them  by 
Mr.  White ;  ^  while  they  were  amused  by  this  small  party,  the  Ung,  with  the 
main  body,  was  vigilant  in  securing  the  different  posses  leading  to  the  town,  and  was 
at  this  time  only  three  raSes  to  the  rear  of  it. 

F.arly  on  the  15th,  those  who  were  on  the  look-out  observed  the  Asliantee  army  in 
motion:  tlte  alarm  was  given,  and  every  man  who  was  able  to  ca<ry  a  musket,  re¬ 
paired  to  meet  the  enemy.  As  the  town  was  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  fort,  and  ex¬ 
tended  some  distance  inland,  no  prospect  of  the  contending  parties  could  be  obtained ; 
smoke  was  seen  to  arise  ftom  different  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  heavy 
discharges  of  musketry  were  distinctly  heard.  Alarm  and  confusion  now  prevailed 
throughout  the  town,  and  the  women,  children,  and  old  men,  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  fort,  the  area  of  which  they  soon  filled,  after  which  the  gates  were  closed. 
The  volleys  of  musketry  were  advaitcing  very  fast,  and  the  Fantccs  were  retreating  in 
great  disorder :  one  or  two  great  guns  were  fired  over  the  town  with  a  view  to  impel 
terror  on  the  assailants,  but  they  were  too  much  elated  with  hopes  of  conquest,  and 
tou  resolute  to  be  affrighted.  About  1 1  o'dock  the  musket  balls  wcie  heard  to 
whistle  on  every  point  of  the  fort,  and  the  Ashantees  entered  the  town  in  every  dircc. 
tkm.  pursuing  the  vanquished  to  the  beach,  where  the  slaughter  was  great. 

The  Annamaboes  conceived,  that  wkh  the  aid  of  their  canoes,  and  their  knowledge 
of  swimming,  they  should  be  able  to  escape,  but  they  were  pursued  too  closely  by  the 
Ashantees,  whose  fury  appeared  to  be  insatiable ;  men,  women,  and  children  were 
followed  by  indiscriminate  destruction.  During  this  work  of  carnage,  the  governor 
was  very  actire  with  his  small  garrison  to  repel  the  assailants ;  a  twenty-four  pounder, 
that  pointed  along  the  beach  to  the  westward,  several  times  discharged  grape-shot 
among  them,  whmhy  vast  nuabers  must  have  fallen ;  a  three  pounder  likewise, 
which  flanked  the  gate  on  the  east  side,  was  frequently  fired  with  grape,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  fresh  parties  came  on  much  quicker  than  they  could  be  repelled ;  and  at  length 
th^  came  under  the  walls  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  the  women  who  could 
not  be  received  into  the  fort  About  this  period  the  governor  was  wounded  in  two 
places ;  one  ball  struck  his  mouth,  and  carried  away  four  of  his  teeth,  another  ball 
passed  through  his  left  arm ;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  an  officer  and  two  men 
were  wounded,  and  one  man  killed. 

<*  Things  aMumed  now  a  more  serious  and  dangerous  aspect  than  was  apprehend¬ 
ed,  and  gave  the  garrison  a  strong  assurance  of  the  disposition  of  tlie  enemy,  who,  it 
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wu  eirident,  intended  to  bend  hit  utmost  e&hrts  against  the  fort.  The  Ashantees 
were  confident  that  by  gsining  potaenion  of  it,  a  large  booty  would  be  obtained. 
However,  the  small  number  which  composed  the  garrison  of  Annamaboe  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  contisUng  of  governor  White,  Messrs.  Meredith,  Ssransy,  Smith,  and  Baines ; 
also  four  free  mulattoet  and  twenty  men,  including  soldiers,  artificers,  and  servants, 
were  confident  of  the  severity*  of  their  situation.  The  walls  being  high,  and  accu¬ 
rately  flanked,  and  the  gates  sound  and  well  barricaded ;  the  governor,  from  the  na> 
tnre  of  his  wounds,  from  great  debility  in  consequence  of  much  effusion  of  blood,  be¬ 
ing  constrained  to  retire,  and  the  command  of  the  fort  having  devolved  on  the  senior 
of^r,  who  perceiving  that  the  cannon  in  one  quarter  could  not  be  used  with  effect, 
te  the  enemy  fired  whb  such  precisioii  as  to  cut  off  every  man  who  was,exposed 
at  an  embrasure,  depended  solely  on  the  musket ;  and  another  man  having  bem  killed 
about  noon,  and  two  more  wounded : — the  garrison  was  now  reduced  to  the  small 
inimber  of  eight,  inchiding  officers,  who  could  be  depended  upon,  and  the  Ashantees 
were  using  every  effort  to  force  the  western  gate,  but  were  twice  repulsed  with  no 
asiall  loss.  A  third  time  they  attempted  it,  and  endeavoured  to  apply  fire  to  the 
gue;  but  the  man  who  brought  the  materials  for  that  purpose,  extinguished  the  fire 
bj  hlling  a  corpse  upon  it  In  all  their  attempts  they  were  'defeated  arith  musketry 
sioDe :  and  notwithstanding  that  {heir  efforts  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the  fort  proved 
ineffectual,  the  contest  was  continued  till  six  o’clock.  Affer  this  cessation,  and  before 
Mai  darkness  came  on,  the  garrison  used  all  possible  energy  in  repairing  injuries, 
sad  preparing  for  the  defensive,  in  case  of  hostilities  being  renewed  in  the  ni^t.” 

The  attack  was  not  renewed.  Both  parties  seemed  desirous  of 
an  accommodation.  Colonel  Torrance,  Govemor-in-Chief  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  being  apprised  of  the  distressed  and  critical  state  of  An¬ 
namaboe  fort,  sent  a  small  reinforcement  to  it  by  sea ;  and  at  the 
same  time  advised  the  propriety  of  trying  a  flag  of  truce  and  a  re> 
conciliation.  He  was  subsequently  induced  to  repair  to  the  fort,  in 
order  to  have  an  interview  with  the  king,  who  appears  to  have 
thought  too  highly  of  his  own  dignity  to  treat  with  any  inferior  ofliv 
eer.  An  interview  was  effected,  which  is  particularly  described  by 
Mr.  Meredith;  and  in  the  issue  an  amicable  understanding  was 
brought  about.  Apoutay,  the  original  cause  of  those  terrible  con¬ 
flicts,  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  king,  but  Clieboo  was  delivered 
up  to  him  by  the  governor,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  such  a  policy. 
The  king  ht^  stiU  some  enemies  to  chastise  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
coast;  but  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try  by  the  prevalence  of  disease  among  his  peopie ;  and  this  he  did 
the  more  readily,  as  his  enterprise  had  succeeded  almost  to  the  full 
amount  of  his  wishes. 

The  Ashantees  again  invaded  Fantee,  viz.  in  1811,  and  a  third 
time  in  1816.  Mr.  Bowdich,  in  alluding  to  tliis  last,  speaks  of  their 
"  prolonged  blockade  of  Cape  ('oast  Castle ;”  but  this  we  imagine 
to  be  a  mistake.  We  have  understood  at  least,  that  on  that  occasion 
the  Aidiantees  never  came  nearer  the  castle  than  Abrah,  a  place 
about  24  miles  distant,  where  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  we  be¬ 
lieve  was  Mr.  James,  were  sent  to  confer  with  them  on  the  subject 
of  their  descent  on  Fantee.  He  is  right,  however,  in  representing 
these  partial  visits  as  having  inflicted  the  greatest  miseries  on  the 
Fantees.  But  we  suspect  him  of  exaggeration  in  stating  that  the 
butcheries  of  that  people  in  cold  blood  were  incredible,”  if  he  thereby 
means  as  to  number ;  because,  according  to  our  information,  only  a 
few  of  the  Frjitee  chiefs,  who  had  opposed  them  in  their  progress, 

*  So  in  the  booltw-but  we  nupect  for 
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were  so  butchered  by  the  Ashantees.  Famine  and  wretchedness 
were  the  more  prevalent  consequences. 

••  The  government  having  averted  imminent  danger  by  advancing  a  large  nun  of 
gold  on  account  of  the  Fanteet,  earnestly  desired  the  Committee  to  authorize  and 
enable  them  to  venture  an  embassy,  to  d^rocatc  these  repeated  calamities,  to  cond* 
liate  so  powerful  a  monarch,  and  to  pit^tiate  an  extension  of  commerce.  By  the 
store  ship,  which  arrived  in  1817,  the  African  Committee  forwarded  liberal  and 
suitable  presents,  and  associated  scientific  with  the  political  objects  of  the  Mission,  in 
their  instructions.” 

Into  the  particulars  of  these  instructions  we  hold  it  superfluous  to 
enter,  as  every  one  who  knows  any  thin;;  of  the  principles  and  de¬ 
signs  of  the  Committee,  will  readily  understand  their  import  without 
ftulher  notice.  Thus,  then,  we  have  pointed  out  the  origin  and  ge¬ 
neral  object  of  the  mission.  We  have  now  shortly  to  state  its  pro¬ 
gress  and  termination. 

The  governor’s  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  James  recapitulates 
the  contents  of  the  committee’s  advice  and  (questions,  and  g^ves  us 
to  understand  that  Mr.  Bowdich  was  associated  with  him  for  the 

Surposes  of  scientific  research;  that  Mr.  Hutchison,  writer,  and  that 
Ir.  Tedlie,  assistant-surgeon,  as  before-mentioned,  were  also  to  be 
attached  to  the  expedition ;  that  the  Ashantees,  who  were  appointed 
his  guides,  had  b^n  selected  by  the  Ashantee  captain,  then  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle ;  and  that  a  carpenter,  bricklayer,  and  cooper,  were  to 
be  sent  with  him,  who  w’ere  to  be  left  witn  Mr.  Hutchison  during 
his  residency ;  and  it  concludes  with  a  passage  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  alluded,  but  which  we  think  it  due  to  Mr.  James  to  quote 
here. 

*'  In  all  cases  not  provided  for  in  these  instructions,  you  have  of  course  a  disete- 
tionary  power,  which  I  am  convinced  you  will  make  use  of  with  deliberation  and 
piudence,  and  with  becoming  zeal  for  the  service  upon  which  you  are  employed.” 

This  letter  is  subscribed  John  Hojie  Smith,  at  this  time  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  relative  of  Mr. 
Bowdich. 

The  mission  left  the  Castle  on  the  22d  April,  1817.  It  expe¬ 
rienced  difficulties  in  the  very  outset.  It  was  obliged  to  deviate 
from  its  intended  route  by  the  state  of  the  path,  which  had  been 
rendered  impassable  by  recent  rains ;  and  tlie  carriers,  who  had 
been  reluctantly  pressed  into  the  service  at  Annamaboe,  displayed 
an  ill  will  to  it  which  proved  extremely  tormenting.  Of  the  occur¬ 
rences  during  the  journey,  and  the  various  scenes  observed,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  give  any  detailed  account.  ■  We  shall  select  a  pas¬ 
sage  or  two  from  the  narrative,  which  we  think  will  afford  a  suffi¬ 
cient  idea  of  the  country  and  people ;  and  we  purpose  also  to  make 
remarks  in  the  way  of  stricture  on  some  of  Mr.  Bowdich’s  statements 
which  we  conceive  to  demand  them. 

Our  first  extract  presents  a  very  agreeable  picture  of  rural  fe¬ 
licity,  considering  the  country  and  people.  It  relates  to  a  place 
situate  about  1 5  miles  from  Annamaboe. 

**  I  walked  with  Mr.  Tedlie  along  a  very  neat  path,  well  fenced,  and  divided  by 
rtifet,  to  a  com  plantation  of  at  least  twenty  acres,  and  well  cultivated.  Payntree's 
farm'bouw  was  situated  here,  and  afibid^  superior  conveniences ;  a  fowl-house,  a 
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|iigeoii-hoiiie,  and  a  laige  granary  raised  on  a  strong  stage.  As  we  returned  we  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  were  refreshed  with  some  excellent  palm*  wine :  his  dwelling  was  a 
square  of  four  apartments,  which  were  entered  from  an  outer  one,  where  a  number  of 
drums  were  kept;  the  angles  were  occupied  by  the  slaves,  and  bis  own  room,  which 
had  a  small  inner  chamber,  was  decked  with  mudeets,  blunderbusses,  cartouch  belts, 
fantastically  ornamented,  and  various  insignia.  The  order,  cleanliness,  and  comfort 
surprised  us ;  the  sun  had  just  sat,  and  a  cheerful  fire  on  a  clean  hearth  supported 
the  evening  meat  The  old  man  was  seated  in  his  state  chair,  diverting  himself  with 
bis  children  and  younger  wives ;  the  older  one  was  looking  on  from  the  opposite 
apartment  with  ha^y  indifference  It  was  the  first  scene  of  domestic  comfort  1  had 
wimessed  among  the  natives.  There  was  a  small  plantation  or  garden  neatly  fenced 
in,  near  the  house,  for  the  supply  of  the  family.” 

Mr.  Bowdich  speaks  of  parrots  being  very  numerous  in  part 
of  the  country  which  he  soon  afterwards  reached.  This  we  con¬ 
ceive  somewhat  sinralar,  as  they  are  certainly  very  rare,  at  least  in 
a  wild  state,  on  me  Gold  Coast.  He  makes  mention,  too,  of  a 
cachou  tree,  which  is  understootl  not  to  be  indigenous.  Can  he 
have  mistaken  a  cocoa-nut  tree  for  it  ? — Much  of  the  country  passed 
through,  particularly  in  Fantee,  exhibited  indubitable  traces  of  a 
hostile  visitation. 

"  Mansue  was  smd  to  have  been  the  last  town  of  the  Fantee  territory ;  but  we  had 
no  opportunity  for  comparison  until  we  passed  the  river  (Boosempra),  the  country  hi¬ 
therto  presenting  all  the  gloom  of  depopulation,  and  the  fbiest  fast  recovering  the  sites 
of  the  Urge  towns  destroyed  in  the  Adiantee  invasions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  few 
wretched  hovels,  remotely  scattered,  seemed  as  if  they  had  fied  to  them  as  outcasts 
fimn  society.  They  were  lost  even  to  curiosity,  and  their  manners  were  brutal  and 
lalleii.  We  could  purchase  nothing  for  our  subnstence.  The  scene  brightened  from 
oar  crossing  the  Boosempra ;  the  path  improved,  and  Prasoo,  the  first  town,  only 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  presented  a  wide  and  clean  street  of  tolerably 
rcguUr  houses;  the  inhabitants  clean  and  cheerful,  left  their  various  occupations  to 
gimtify  their  curiosity,  and  saluted  us  in  a  friendly  and  respectful  manner :  indeed  the 
Assitis  nuty  be  considered,  colleodvdy,  a  more  mannerly  and  orderly  people  than  the 
Asbantees.” 

The  following  passage  introduces  us  to  the  territories  of  Ashantee, 
very  appropriately ;  as  the  fate  of  the  respectable  old  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  in  it,  seems  to  have  been  of  daily,  we  may  almost  say  hourly 
occurrence  in  that  kingdom — where  he^s  are  thought  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  to  uiy  body  man  to  the  original  possessors. 

<*  The  first  Ashante^  croom  (town  or  village,)  was  Quasha ;  and  we  soon  after 
passed  through  Fohmairaee,  which  had  been  a  very  considerable  town.  We  stopped 
there  a  while  at  the  request  of  a  venerable  old  man,  who  regaled  us  with  some  palm 
wine  and  fruit :  his  mannen  were  very  pleasing,  and  made  it  more  painful  to  us  to 
hear  that  his  life  was  forfeited  to  some  superstitious  observances,  a^  that  he  only 
waited  the  result  of  a  petition  to  the  king  to  commiserate  his  infirmities  so  far  as  to  al¬ 
low  him  to  be  executed  at  his  own  croom,  and  to  be  spared  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  to 
the  capitaL  He  conversed  cheerfully  with  us.  congratulated  himsdf  on  seeing  white 
men  before  he  died,  and  spread  his  doth  over  the  log  with  an  emotion  of  dignity  ra¬ 
ther  than  shame.  Hu  head  arrived  at  Coomattie  the  day  after  we  had," 

The  mission  halted  several  days  at  a  large  crotHn  called  Doompas- 
soe,  in  consequence,  Mr.  Bowdich  says,  of  intelligence  that  the  king’s 
fetish  (sacred)  week,  (of  which  more  hereafter,)  had  commenced, 
and  of  Mr.  James’s  attack  of  fever.  A  messenger  was  dispatched  to 
the  capital  to  announce  their  approach,  and  probably  Mr.  James,  with 
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whom  it  is  quite  apparent  that  Mr.  Bowdich  was  not  even  now  acting 
in  concert,  uiought  proper  to  wait  the  issue  of  sudi  an  intinuition, 
as  the  governor  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  the  precaution  to  apprise 
the  king  of  the  intended  visit  to  his  territories. 

The  king  returned  a  gracious  answer,  politely  expressive  of  his  re« 
gret  that  they  had  come  up  in  the  rainy  season,  which  he  had  heard 
was  a  very  unhealthy  one  for  white  men  ;  appointing  them  to  enter 
his  capital  on  a  certain  day ;  and  at  the  same  time  sending  a  present 
of  a  sheep,  forty  yams,  and  two  ounces  of  gold.  The  road,  or  rather 
path,  through  which  they  now  proceeded,  had  been  also  cleared  by 
the  king’s  order.  The  remaining  part  of  the  country  was  better  cul¬ 
tivated  and  peopled  than  what  they  had  hitherto  pas^ ;  and  various 
appearances  indicated  what  we  should  be  temptea  to  think  a  thriving 
and  well  managed  community.  NVhen  they  came  within  a  mile  of 
the  capital,  their  approach  was  announced  to  the  king,  who  desired 
tliem  to  rest  at  a  li^e  village,  unltl  he  had  finished  tvaxhing,  when 
some  of  his  captains  would  be  sent  to  conduct  them  to  his  presence. 
The  account  of  the  entrM,  though  somewhat  long,  is  too  curiously 
characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

"  We  entered  Coomaetie  at  two  o'clock,  passing  under  a  fttidi,  or  tacrifiee  of  a 
dead  sheep,  wrapped  up  in  red  silk,  and  suspended  between  two  lofkj  ptdea.  Upwards 
of  SUOO  people,  the  grauer  part  warriors,  met  us  with  awful  bunts  of  martial  musk, 
discordant  only  in  its  mixture ;  for  horns,  drums,  rattles,  and  gong -gongs  were  all  ex¬ 
erted  with  a  zeal  bordering  on  phrenzy,  to  subdue  us  by  the  first  impression.  The 
smoke  which  encircled  us  from  the  incessant  disc^rges  of  musquetry,  confined  out 
^mpm  to  the  foreground :  and  we  were  halted  whilst  the  captains  petfoimed  their 
Pyrrhic  dance,  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  formed  by  their  warriors ;  where  a  confusion  of 
fli^  English.  Dutch,  and  Danuh,  were  waved  and  flourished  in  all  directions;  the  bear. 
CTS  plunging  and  springing  from  side  to  side,  with  apasskm  of  enthusiasm  only  equalled 
by  the  captains,  who  followed  them,  discharging  their  shining  blunderbusses  so  close, 
tJtot  the  flags  now  and  then  were  in  a  blaze ;  and  emerging  from  the  smdee  with  all  the 
gesture  and  distortion  of  maniocs.  Their  followers  kept  up  the  firing  around  us  in  the 
rear.  The  dress  of  the  capUuns  was  a  war  cap,  with  gilded  ram's  horns  projecting  in 
front,  the  sides  extended  b^ond  all  proportion  by  immense  plumes  of  ea^'s  feathers, 
and  fastened  under  the  chin  with  bands  of  cowries.  Their  vest  was  of  red  cloth,  cover- 
cd  with  fetishes  (amulets)  and  saphies,  (scraps  of  Moorish  writing,  as  charms,)  in  gold 
and  silver ;  and  embroidered  cases  of  almost  every  colour,  which  flapped  against  their 
bodies  as  they  moved,  intermixed  with  small  brass  bells,  the  horns  and  tails  of  animals, 
shells  and  knives ;  long  leop  irds  tails  hung  down  their  bocks,  over  a  small  bow  cover- 
ed  with  fetishes.  They  wore  loose  cotton  trowsers,  with  immense  boots  of  a  dull  red 
leather,  coming  half  way  up  the  thigh,  and  fastened  by  small  chains  to  their  cartouch 
or  waist  belt ;  these  were  also  ornamented  with  bells,  horses  tails,  strings  of  amulets, 
and  innumerable  shreds  of  lather ;  a  small  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows  bung  from  their 
right  wrist,  and  they  held  a  long  iron  chain  ^tween  their  teeth,  with  a  scrap  of  Moor¬ 
ish  writing  affixed  to  the  end  of  it.  A  small  spear  was  in  their  left  hands  covered 
with  red  cloth  and  silk  tassels :  their  black  couiitenances  heightened  the  eflect  of  this 
ntdre,  and  completed  a  figure  scarcely  human. 

*<  This  exhibition  continued  about  half  an  hour,  when  we  were  allowed  to  proceed, 
encircled  by  the  warriors,  whose  numbers,  with  the  crowds  of  people,  made  our  move¬ 
ment  as  gradual  as  if  it  had  taken  place  in  Cheiqiside ;  the  several  streets  branching  off 
to  the  right,  presented  long  vistas  crammed  with  people,  and  those  on  the  left  h^d, 
being  on  an  acclivity,  innumerable  rows  of  beads  rose  one  above  another :  the  large 
open  porches  of  the  houses,  like  the  fronts  of  stages  in  small  theatres,  were  filled  with 
the  b^ter  sort  of  females  and  children,  all  impatient  to  behold  white  men  for  the  first 
time ;  their  exclamations  were  drowned  in  the  firing  and  music,  butfiieir  gestures  were 
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in  ckuacter  widi  the  loene.  When  we  reached  the  palace,  about  half  a  ihile  from  the 
place  where  we  entered,  we  were  again  halted,  and  an  open  file  was  made,  through 
which  the  bearers  were  passed,  to  dqiosit  the  presents  and  baggage  in  the  house  assign. 
«d  foi  us.  Here  we  were  grat.fied  by  observing  several  of  the  Caboceers  (chiefs)  pasK 
by  with  their  trains,  the  novel  splendour  of  which  astonished  us.  The  bands,  prin* 
eipally  composed  of  boms  and  flutes,  trained  to  play  in  concert,  seemed  to  soothe  our 
bmritg  into  ita  natural  tone  again  by  their  wild  melodies ;  whilst  the  immense  um> 
brrtt.-*  made  to  suik  and  rise  from  the  jerkings  of  die  bearers,  and  the  large  fans  wav. 
ing  aiound,  rcfieahcd  us  srith  small  currenu  of  ur,  under  a  burning  sun,  clouds  of  dust, 
and  a  density  of  atmosphere  almost  suffocating.  We  were  then  squeezed,  at  the  same 
fiinend  pooe,  up  a  long  street,  to  an  open  fronted  house,  where  we  were  desired  by  a 
layal  measetiger  to  wait  a  further  mvitation  from  the  king.  Here  our  attention  was 
fcioed  firom  the  astonishment  of  the  crowd  to  a  most  inhuman  spectacle,  which  was  pa. 
tided  befoce  us  fiir  tome  minutes  t  H  was  a  man  whom  they  were  tormenting  previous 
to  sacrifice ;  his  hands  were  pinioned  behind  lorn ;  a  knife  was  passed  through  his  cheek, 
m  which  his  lips  were  noosed  like  the  figure  of  8  ;  one  ear  was  cut  off  and  carried  be. 
Im  him,  the  other  hang  to  his  head  b)  a  small  bit  of  skin ;  there  were  several  gashes 
■  Us  back,  anda  knife  was  thrust  un^  each  shoulder  blade;  he  was  led  vrith  aooid 


pMcd  throuf^  his  note,  by  men  disfigured  with  immense  caps  of  shaggy  black  skins, 
sid  drums  beat  before  him.  The  feeling  this  horrid  barbarity  excited  must  be  im. 
amed.  We  were  soon  released,  by  permission  to  proceed  to  the  king,  and  passed 
wough  a  very  broad  street,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  to  the  market  place. 

*•  Our  obsmationt  em  pastant,  had  taught  us  to  conceive  a  spectacle  far  exceeding 
oar  original  expectations  ;  but  they  had  not  prepared  us  for  the  extent  and  display 
tbe  scene  which  here  burst  uptm  us.  An  area  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference  was 
ciawdsd  with  magnificence  a^  novdty.  The  king,  his  tributaries,  and  captains,  were 
mplendent  in  the  distance,  surround^  by  attendanu  of  every  description,  fronted  by 
a  msKS  cf  warriors  which  seemed  to  make  our  approach  impervious.  The  sun  was  re* 
fleeted,  with  a  ^aie  scarcely  more  supportable  than  the  heat,  from  the  massy  gold  or. 
nsnents  which  glistened  in  every  direction.  More  than  a  himdred  bands  burst  at  once 
da  our  arrival,  with  the  peculiar  airs  of  their  several  chiefs ;  the  horns  flourished  theit 
defiances,  with  the  beating  of  inpumerablc  drums  and  meal  instruments,  and  then  yield, 
ed  for  a  while  to  die  soft  breathings  of  their  long  flutes,  which  were  truly  harmonious  ; 
and  a  {deasing  instrument,  like  a  bag  pipe  without  a  drone,  was  happily  blended.  At 
leaM  a  hundrd  large  umbrellas,  or  canopies,  which  could  sheltei  thirty  persons,  were 
spsung  up  and  down  by  the  bearers  with  brilliant  effect,  being  made  of  scarlet,  yellow, 
and  the  most  sliewy  cloths  and  silks,  and  crowned  on  the  top  with  crescents,  pelicans, 
elcphanu,  bands,  and  arms  and  swords  of  gold.  They  were  of  various  shapes,  but 
motdy  dome ;  and  the  valances,  (in  some  of  which  small  looking-glasses  were  inserted,) 


fantastically  scolloped  and  fringed  ;  from  the  fronts  of  some,  the  proboscis  and  small 
teeth  of  el^anu  projected,  a^  a  few  were  loofed  with  leopard  skins,  and  crowned 
with  various  animab  naturally  stufied.  The  state  hammocks,  like  long  aadles,  were 
raised  in  the  rear,  tbe  ptdes  on  the  heads  of  the  bearers ;  the  cushions  a^  pillows  were 
covered  with  crimson  taffeta,  and  tbe  ridiest  cloths  hung  over  the  sides.  Innumerable 
miall  umbrellas,  of  various  coloured  stripes,  were  crowded  in  the  intervals,  whilst  se* 
Tcral  large  trees  heightened  the  glare,  by  contrasting  the  sober  colouring  of  nature. 

*  **  *  Diicvlor  unde  auri  per  ramot  aara  reftUrit'  The  king’s  messengers,  vrith  gold 
breastplates,  made  way  for  us,  and  we  commenced  our  round,  preceded  by  the  canes 
sad  the  English  flag.  We  stopped  to  take  the  hand  of  every  caboceer,  which,  as  theiz 
household  suitors  occupied  several  spsKes  in  advance,  delayed  us  long  enough  to  distin. 
goish  some  of  the  ornaments  in  the  general  blaze  of  splendour  and  ostentatioik 
“  The  Caboceers,  as  did  their  superior  captains  and  attendants,  wore  Ashantee 
cloths,  of  extravagant  price,  from  the  costly  foreign  silks  which  had  boan  unnvellcd  to 
wave  them  in  all  the  varieties  of  colours,  as  well  as  pattern  t  they  were  of  an  incredi. 
ble  size  and  weight,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulder  exactly  like  the  Roman  toga ;  a 
small  silk  fillet  generally  encircled  their  temples,  and  massy  gold  necklaces,  intikatel^ 
wrought ;  suspended  Moorish  charms,  dearly  purchased,  and  inclosed  in  small  square 
OSes  of  gold,  silver,  and  curious  embroidery.  Some  wore  necklaces  reaching  ,U>  the 
navel,  entirely  of  aggry  beads ;  a  band  of  gold  and  beads  endided  the  knee,  fbom 
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which  several  strings  of  the  same  depended ;  small  circles  of  gold,  like  'guineas,  rings 
and  casts  of  animals,  were  strung  round  their  ancles ;  their  sandals  were  of  green,  red, 
and  delicate  white  leather ;  manillas,  and  rude  lumps  of  rock  gold,  hung  from  their 
left  wristo,  which  were  so  heavQj  laden  as  to  be  supported  on  the  head  of  one  of  their 
handsomest  boys.  Gold  tJid  silver  pipes,  and  canes,  dazzled  the  eye  in  every  direc* 
tion.  Wolves  and  rams  heads  as  large  as  life,  cast  in  gold  *,  were  suspend^  from 
their  gold  handed  swords,  whidi  were  held  around  them  in  great  numbers ;  the  blades 
were  shaped  like  round  bills,  and  rusted  in  blood  t  the  sheaths  were  of  leopard  skin, 
or  the  shell  of  a  fish  like  shagreen.  'Fhe  large  drums,  supported  on  ^e  bead  of  one 
man,  and  beaten  by  two  others,  were  braced  around  with  the  thigh  bones  of  their  ene. 
mies,  and  ornamented  with  their  skulls.  The  kettle  dranu,  resting  on  the  ground, 
were  scraped  with  wet  fingers,  and  covered  with  leopard  skin.  The  wrists  of  the  drum¬ 
mers  were  hung  with  bells,  and  curiously  shaped  pieces  of  iron,  which  gitigled  loudly 
as  they  were  beating.  The  smaller  drums  were  suspended  from  the  neck  by  scarv  es  of 
red  cloth ;  the  horns  (the  teeth  of  young  elephants,)  were  oinainente<1  at  the  meuth* 
piece  with  gold,  and  the  jaw-bones  of  human  victims.  The  war  caps  of  eagles’  fea¬ 
thers  nodd^  in  the  rear,  and  large  fans,  of  the  wing  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  played 
around  the  dignitaries  ;  immediately  behind  their  diairs,  (which  were  of  a  Mark  wood, 
almost  covered  by  inlays  of  ivory  and  gold  embossment,)  stood  thef  r  handsomest  youths, 
with  corslets  of  leopard's  skin  covered  with  gedd  cockle  shells,  and  stuck  full  of  srDsI 
knives,  sheathed  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the  handles  of  bhie  agate ;  cartouch  boat  s  of 
elephants  hides  hung  below,  ornamented  in  the  same  manner ;  a  large  gold  handled 
sw^  was  fixed  behind  the  left  shoulder,  and  silk  scarves  and  horses  tails  (generally 
white,)  streamed  from  the  arms  and  waist  cloth ;  their  long  Danish  muskets  1^  broad 
rims  of  gold  at  small  distanoes,  and  tbe  stocks  were  omameuted  with  shells.  Finely 
grown  girls  stood  behind  the  chairs  of  some,  with  silver  basins.  Th«r  stools,  (of  tbe 
most  laborious  carved  work,  and  generally  with  two  large  bells  attached  to  tliem,)  were 
conspicuously  placed  on  the  heads  of  favourites ;  and  crowds  of  small  boys  were  seated 
around,  flourishing  elephants  tails  curiously  mounted.  The  warriors  sat  on  the  ground 
close  to  these,  and  ao  thickly,  as  not  to  admit  of  our  passing  without  treading  on  their 
feet,  to  which  they  were  perfectly  indilTerent ;  their  caps  were  of  the  skin  of  the  pan- 
golin  and  leopard,  the  tails  hanging  down  behind ;  their  cartouch  belts,  (composed  of 
small  gourds  which  hold  the  charges,  and  covered  with  leopard  or  pig’s  skin,)  were 
erabos^  with  red  shells,  and  sm^  bran  bells  thickly  hung  to  them  ;  on  their  hips 
and  shoulders  was  a  cluster  of  knives ;  iron  chains  and  collars  dignified  the  most  daring, 
who  were  prouder  of  them  than  of  gedd ;  their  muskets  had  rests  affixed  of  leopaid’i 
skin,  and  the  locks  a  covering  of  the  same ;  the  aides  of  their  faces  were  curiously  paint¬ 
ed  in  long  white  streaks,  and  the  arms  also  striped,  having  the  appearance  of  ar- 
mour. 

**  We  were  suddenly  surprised  by  the  sight  Moors,  who  afforded  the  first  ge- 
neral  diversity  of  dress ;  there  were  seventeen  superiors,  arrayed  in  large  cloaks  of 
white  satin,  richly  trimmed  with  spangled  embroidery,  their  shirts  and  trowsers  were 
of  silk,  and  a  very  large  turban  of  white  muslin  was  studded  with  a  border  of  differ¬ 
ent  coloured  stones ;  their  attendants  wore  red  caps  and  turbans,  and  long  white 
shirts,  which  hung  over  ‘lieir  trowsers ;  thoee  of  the  inferiors  were  of  duk-blue 
cloth ;  they  slowly  raised  their  eyes  from  the  ground  as  we  passed,  and  with  a  most 
malignant  ecowL 

•*  The  prolonged  flourishes  of  the  horns,  a  deafening  tumuU  of  drums,  and  the 
fuller  concert  of  the  intervak,  aimounced  that  we  were  approaching  the  King :  we 
were  already  passing  the  principal  officers  of  his  household  t  the  duunberlain,  the 
gold  hom-blower,  the  captain  of  the  messengers,  the  captain  for  royal  execn- 
rions,  tbe  captain  of  the  market,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  burial-ground,  and  the 
master  of  the  bands,  sat  surrounded  by  a  retinue  and  splendour  which  bespoke  tbe 
dignities  and  importance  of  their  offices.  The  cook  Itad  «  number  of  sinall  ser^ 

*  More  probably,  we  suspect,  carved  out  of  blocks  of  wood,  and  only  coated  over 
with  gold.  Fnrni  the  facility  witli  which  that  metal  can  be  beat  ■  ut  into  thin  plates, 
{icrhaps  not  more  than  four  or  five  ounces  would  be  required  to  case  each  head.  Mr. 
ilowdich  never  spares  the  marvellous. 
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ncet  covered  with  leopwd  tkin  held  behiiid  him,  and  a  large  qiuntilj  of  maasy 
■Iver  plate  was  displayed  before  him,  pimch  bpwls,  waiters,  coffee-pots,  tankards, 
and  a  very  large  vessd  with  heavy  handles  and  clawed  feet,  which  seemed  t» 
have  been  made  to  h(dd  incense.  1  observed  a  Portuguese  inscription  on  one  piece, 
and  they  teemed  generally  of  that  manufacture,  'llie  executioner,  a  man  of  an 
inimertse  aize,  wore  a  massy  gold  hatchet  on  his  breast ;  and  tlie  execution-stool 
was  held  before  him,  clotted  in  blood,  and  partly  covered  with  a  cawl  of  fat.  The 
King's  four  linguists  were  encircled  by  a  splendour  inferior  to  none,  and  their  pecu¬ 
liar  insignia,  gold  canes,  were  elevated  in  all  directions,  tied  in  bundles  like  fasces. 
The  keeper  of  the  treasury  added  to  his  own  magnificence  by  tlie  ostentatious  display 
of  his  sernce ;  the  blow  pan,  boxes,  scales,  and  weights,  were  of  solid  gold. 

**  A  delay  of  some  minutes  whilst  we  severally  approached  to  receive  the  King's . 
hand.  afibnM  us  a  thorough  view  of  him ;  his  deportment  first  excited  my  attention  ; 
native  dignity  in  princes  we  are  pleased  to  call  barbarous  was  a  curious  spectacle:  his 
■aimers  were  yet  cour.cous ;  and  he  did  not  allow  his  surprise  to  beguile  him 

firr  a  moment  of  the  composure  of  the  monarch :  he  appeared  to  be  about  tliirty-eigbt  years  , 
qf  age,  inclined  to  corpulence,  and  of  a  benevolent  countenance ;  he  wore  a  fillet  of  aggry 
beads  round  his  temples,  a  necklace  of  gold  cockspur  shells,  strung  by  their  largest  end^ 
and  over  his  right  shoulder  a  red  silk  cojd,  stispcnding  three  sapliies  cased  in  gold ;  his 
bracelets  were  the  richest  mixtures  of  beads  and  gold,  and  his  fingers  covered  with  rings : , 
hii  cloth  was  of  a  dark-green  silk ;  a  pointed  diadem  was  elegantly  painted  in  white  on 
Us  forehead ;  also  a  pattern  resembling  an  epaulette  on  each  Moulder,  and  an  ornament 
like  a  full  blown  rose,  one  leaf  rising  above  another,  until  it  covered  his  whole  breast ; 
Us  knee-bands  were  of  aggry  beads,  and  hb  xokle-strings  of  gold  ornaments  of  the , 
most  delicate  workmanship,  small  drums,  sankos,  stools,  swords,  gims,  and  birds 
dustered  together ;  hb  sandab,  of  a  soft  while  leather,  were  embossed  across  thc_ 
iMtep  hand  with  small  gold  and  silver  cases  of  saphies ;  he  was  seated  in  a  low 
chair,  richly  ornamented  with  gold :  he  wore  a  pair  of  gold  castanets  on  his  finger 
snd  thumb,  which  he  clapped  to  enforce  silence,  'llie  belts  of  the  guards  behind 
Ui  chair,  were  cased  in  gold,  and  covered  with  small  jaw-bones  of  the  same  metal ; 
(be  elephants’  tails,  waving  like  a  small  cloud  before  him,  were  spangled  with  gold, 
■nd  large  plumes  of  feathers  were  flourished  amid  them.  Hb  eunuch  presided  over 
these  attendants,  wearing  only  one  massy  piece  of  gold  about  his  neck  :  the  royal 
itoed,  entirely  cased  in  gold,  about  the  thinness  of  cartridge  paper  *:  large  circles  of 
gidd,  hung  by  scarlet  cloth  from  the  swiuds  of  state,  the  sheaths  as  well  as  the  han¬ 
dles  of  which  were  also  cased ;  hatchets  |ii^;  the  same  were  intermixed  with  them ;  the 
breasts  of  the  Ocrahs,  and  various  atteiwants,  were  adorned  with  large  stars,  stools, 
crescents,  and  gossamer  wings  of  solid  gold. 

“  We  pursued  our  course  through  thb  blazing  circle,  which  aiTorded  to  the  last  a 
variety  exceeding  desciiption  and  memory ;  so  many  splendid  novelties  diverting  the 
fatigue,  heat,  and  pressure  we  were  labouring  under ;  we  were  almost  exhausted, 
however,  by  the  time  we  reached  the  end ;  when,  instead  of  being  conducted  to  our 
residence,  we  were  desired  to  scat  ourselves  under  a  tree  at  some  distance,  to  receive 
the  compliments  of  the  whole  in  our  turn. 

“  The  swell  of  theb  bands  gradually  strengthened  on  our  ears,  the  peals  of  the 
warlike  instruments  bursting  upon  the  short  but  sweet  responses  of  the  flutes ;  the 
gaudy  canopies  seemed  to  dance  in  the  distant  idew,  and  floated  broadly  as  they  were 
daridng  up  and  down  in  the  foreground ;  flags  and  banners  waved  in  the  interval, 
snd  the  chiefs  were  eminent  in  their  crimson  hammocks,  amidst  crowds  of  musquetry. 
They  dismounted  as  they  arrived  within  thirty  yards  of  us :  theb  principal  captains 
preened  tliem  with  the  gold  handled  swords,  a  body  of  soldiers  followed  with  their 
arms  reversed,  then  their  bands  and  gold  canes,  pipes,  and  elephants’  tails.  The 
chiet,  with  a  small  body  guard  under  hb  umbreUa,  was  generally  supported  around 
the  waist  by  the  hands  of  hb  favourite  slave,  whilst  captains  holla'd,  close  in  his 
ear,  his  warlike  deeds  and  (strong)  names,  which  were  reiterated  witli  the  voice  of 
Stentors  by  those  before  and  behind ;  the  larger  party  of  warriors  brought  up  the 
rear.  Old  captains  of  secondary  rank  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  a  strong 
slave;  but  a  more  interesting  sight  was  presented  in  the  minors  or  young  caboccer.^, 

•  Such,  in  all  probability,  as  covered  the  heads  <poken  of  in  a  former  rote. 
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nunj  not  more  than  tve  or  six  years  of  age,  who,  oeerweigfaed  by  otncments,  were 
carried  in  the  same  manner,  (under  itheir  canopies,)  endicled  by  all  the  pomp  and 
parade  of  their  ptedeccssors.  Amongst  others,  -  the  grandson  of  Cheboo  was  pointed 
out,  whom  the  King  had  generously  placed  on  the  stool  (i.  e.  raised  to  the  honouit 
and  power)  of  his  perfidious  enemy.  A  band  of  Fetish  men,  or  priestt,  wheeled 
round  and  round,  as  they  passed  with  surprising  velocity. '  Manner  was  as  various  u 
ornament ;  some  danced  by  with  irresistible  buffoonery,  some  with  a  gesture  and  car¬ 
riage  of  defiance ;  osie  distinguished  caboceer  performed  the  war  dance  ^before  us  for 
some  minutes,  with  a  large  spear,  which  graz^  us  at  every  bound  he  n^e ;  but  the 
greater  number  passed  us  widi  order  and  dignity,  some  slij^ng  one  sandal,  some 
tmth,  some  turning  round  after  having  taken  ca^  of  us  by  the  hand ;  the  attendants 
of  otliers  knelt  before  them,  throwing  dust  upon  their  heads ;  and  the  Moors  ap¬ 
parently  vouchsafed  us  a  blessing.  The  King’s  messengers,  who  were  posted  near 
us,  with  their  long  hair  hanging  in  twists  like  a  thrum  mop,  used  little  ceremony  in 
hurrying  by  this  transient  procession ;  yet  it  was  nearly  8  o’clock  before  the  King 
approached. 

••  It  was  a  beautiful  star-light  night,  and  the  torches  whidi  preceded  him  displayed 
the  splendour  of  his  regalia  with  a  chastened  lustre,  and  made  the  human  tro¬ 
phies  of  the  soldiers  moce  awfully  imposing.  The  skulls  of  three  Banda  cabo- 
ceers,  who  had  been  his  most  obstinate  enemies,  adorned  the  largest  drum :  the  ves¬ 
sels  in  which  the  boys  dipped  their  torches  were  of  gold.  He  stopped  to  inquire 
our  names  a  second  time,  and  to  wish  us  good  night ;  bis  address  was  mild  and  de¬ 
liberate  :  he  was  followed  by  liis  aunts,  sisters,  and  others  of  his  family,  arith  rotri 
of  fine  geld  chains  around  their  necks.  Numerous  chieft  succeeded  t  and  it  was 
lang  before  we  were  at  liberty  to  retire.  We  agree  in  estimating  the  number  of 
warriors  at  30,  00.” 

Should  our  readers  feel  something  of  the  weariness  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  at  this  long  series  of  p^eantry,  buffoonery,  and  barbarism,  we 
have  to  inform  them,  that  it  presents  perhaps  the  very  best  picture 
of  the  people  that  could  be  given,  that  it  furnishes  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  ptuticulors  in  their  history  and  condition,  and  that  it  will  con¬ 
sequently  save  us  the  necessity  of  selecting  and  methodizing  materials 
for  a  portrait  of  them,  which,  howrever  judiciously  done,  would  fall 
greatly  short  of  the  effect  of  this  peristrephic  panorama.  Into  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  various  palavers  which  the  mission  held  with  the  Ashantee 
king  and  his  officers,  we  think  it  superfluous  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  very  great  difficulties  were  experienced  in  explaining  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  king’s  satisfaction ;  that  his  pride  was  frequently  and 
powerfully  excited ;  that  neither  he  nor  his  (xiurtiers  were  under  any 
deli(»cy  in  manifesting  their  indignation ;  that  the  Moors  were  not 
idle  in  fomenting  the  differences  whi(di  o(x:asionaIly  arose ;  that  the 
members  of  the  mission  seem  to  have  been  repeatraly  in  danger  of 
being  made,  rathar  inconveniently,  to  furnish  additions  to  those 
horrible  ornaments,  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  the  procession ; 
that  many  circumstances  occurred  to  render  it  necessary  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
mission,  and  tlie  mode  of  accomplishing  them;  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  subtlety  and  ingenious  devices  of  the  sable  monarch  were 
fully  commensurate  to  the  diplomatic  talents  which  he  had  to  en¬ 
counter.  Two  or  three  short  extracts  will  furnish  every  additional 
jight  that  is  requisite  to  understand  these  topics.  I'he  reader,  in  per¬ 
using  them,  will  keep  in  mind,  that  by  the  term,  Anoi  or  note,  is  sig- 
nifled  a  certificate  of  a  monthly  pension  of  the  African  Committee, 
paid  in  trade  to  the  Fantee  kings  and  chiefs  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
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settlements,  granted  in  consideration,  of  their  services,  and  which  the 
ying  of  As^ntee  seemed  to  think  he  had  a  right  to,  on  the  ground  of 
bis  having  conquered  their  country. 

Pretty  early  in  the  negociation,  afiairs  wore  rather  a  {womising  ap« 
pearance  to  tne  mission.  But  see  the  transition ! 

<•  We  were  tent  fer  to  the  king’i  house;  be  was  only  attended  by  his  privy  conn- 
lellots ;  he  expressed  much  delight  at  the  camera  ob^cura  and  instruments.  He  said» 
•  the  F.ngliihmen  knew  more  than  Dutchmen  or  Uanea— that  black  men  knew  no> 
dnng.’  He  then  ordered  our  people  to  be  dismissed,  said  he  would  look  at  the  tele> 
cope  in  a  larger  place,  that  now  he  wished  to  talk  with  ns.  He  again  acknowledged 
die  gratification  of  Tuesday,  and  desired  Mr.  James  to  explain  to  him  two  notes 
vfaiefa  be  produced,  written  by  the  govemor.in.rhief  at  the  request  of  Amooney,  king 
af  Annamaboe,  and  Adokoo,  chief  of  the  Braffbes,  making  over  to  Sai,  king  of 
Aibantee,  four  ackies  (pieces  of  5  shillings  currency  each)  per  month  of  their 
conpsny’s  pay,  as  a  ple^  of  their  allegiance  and  the  termination  of  hostilities. 
The  impression  seemed  instantly  to  have  rooted  itself  in  the  king’s  mind,  that  this 
su  the  governor's  individual  act,  or  that  he  had  instanced  it;  his  countenance 
dwaged,  his  counsellors  became  enraged,  they  were  all  impatience,  we  all  anxiety. 
•Tw  t^  white  men,*  said  the  king,  *  what  they  did  yesterday  made  me  much  plea- 
sae;  I  was  glad  we  were  to  be  frio^;  but  tamilay  I  see  they  come  to  put  shame 
ifon  my  foce :  this  breaks  my  heart  too  mudi.  The  English  know,  with  my  own 
ynder,  with  my  own  shot,  I  drove  the  Fantees  under  their  forts,  I  spread  my  sword 
otcr  them,  they  were  all  killed,  and  their  dookt  from  the  fort  are  mine  I  can  do  as 
macb'for  die  English  as  the  Fantees,  they  know  this  well,  they  know  I  have  only  to 
Ksd  a  captain  to  get  all  the  heads  of  the  Fantees.  These  white  men  cheat  me,  foey 
think  to  make  'Shantee  fool ;  they  pretend  to  make  fnends  with  me,  and  they  join 
vidi  the  Fantees  to  cheat  me,  to  put  shame  upon  my  face ;  this  makes  the  blood 
eoBN  from  my  heart*  This  was  reported  Ly  his  linguist  with  a  passion  of  gesture 
lad  utterance  scarcely  inferior  to  the  king’s;  the  irriution  spre^  throughout  the 
tilde,  and  sweUed  even  to  uproar.” 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  according  to  our  author,  that  Mr.  James’s 
defi^  of  resolution  and  presence  of  mind  brought  the  British  inter¬ 
ests  and  die  welfare  of  the  mission  into  such  jeopardy  as  urged  him- 
tdf  to  interfere.  The  consequences  are  thus  related : 

"  Net  a  moment  was  to  be  lost;  Mr.  Bowdich  stood  before  the  king,  and  beg. 
fed  to  be  heard ;  bis  attention  was  arrested,  tlie  clamours  of  the  council  gradually 
ikated  t  there  was  no  interpreter  but  the  one  Mr.  James  brought  from  his  own  fort, 
■d  no  alternative  but  to  charge  him  promptly  in  the  governor’s  name,  before  reflec- 
tiia  could  associate  the  wishes  of  his  master  *,  to  speak  truly.  Mr.  Bowdich  continued 
Sanding  before  the  king,  and  declared,  **  that  the  governor  wished  to  gain  his  friend, 
dnp  more  than  he  could  think ;’  that  we  were  sent,  not  only  to  compliment  him,  but 
Id  write  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  governor,  and  to  wait  to  tell  his  answer  to  the  king, 
ad  to  do  all  he  ordered;  to  settle  all  palavers,  and  to  iiudce  Aahaiitees  and  English 
asne  before  we  went  bacE  That  die  governor  of  Accra  (Mr.  James  himself)  ira.<i 
a  and  in  pain  (some  reason  for  lack  of  energy  I)  and  naturally  wished  to  go  back 
m,  hut  that  himself  and  the  other  two  officers  woffid  stay  with  the  king,  until  they 
Bade  him  sure  that  the  governor  was  a  good  fiiend  to  him.  That  we  would  rather 
get  anger,  and  lose  every  thing  ourselves,  than  let  the  king  think  the  governor  sent  us 
to  put  shame  on  him ;  that  we  would  trust  our  lives  to  the  king,  until  we  bad  re¬ 
cti^  the  governor’s  letter,  to  make  him  think  so ;  and  to  tell  us  to  do  all  that  was 
tight,  to  ni^e  the  Ashantees  and  English  as  one :  and  this  would  shew  the  king  ws 
did  not  come  to  spy  the  country,  but  to  do  good.*  Mr.  Bowdich  then  assured  Mr. 


*  This  interpreter,  we  believe,  from  other  passages,  to  have  been  Mr.  Jamesls  own 
dare  or  servant,~soiac  evidence  we  think  of  his  real  in  the  cause. 
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James,  that  no  outran  on  his  ^gnitj  was  meditated  i  that  ire  should  continue  to 
treat  him  as  our  snperiw  officer,  but  that  we  Mt  the  present  act  impendie,  as  our 
duty  to  the  service  and  our  country  *. 

**  Conviction  flashed  across  the  countenance  of  the  interpreter,  and  he  must  have 
done  Mr.  Bowdkh’s  speech  justice,  for  the  dieeiful  aspect  the  morning  was  resum* 
ed  in  every  countenance.  The  applause  was  general ;  the  king  (who  had  again 
seated  himself )' hdd  oot  his  hand  to  Mr.  Bowdich,  and  said,  he  spoke  well;  what 
he  spoke  eras  good  $  he  liked  his  palaver  much.’  'fhe  king’s  diirf  lingnist  came 
forward  and  repeated  his  commendations  with  the  most  profound  bows  ;  every  look 
was  favourable ;  every  where  there  was  a  band  extended.  The  kiiig  tbm  instructed 
his  linguut  to  report  to  Mr.  Bowdidi  pcrsona&y.  Us  arguments  respecting  the  books. 

*  That  he  bad  subdued  the  Fauteea  at  the  expense  of  much  powder  and  diot ;  and 
that  in  consequence  all  their  notes  were  his }  that  he  had  only  to  send  a  captain  to 
bring  all  their  heads  t  that  he  did  not  want  to  do  no  good,  arid  keep  the  books;  he 
would  do  more  for  die  forts  than  the  Fantees  could ;  that  the  Dutch  governor  did 
not  cheat  hhn,  but  gave  the  4  os.  a  month.  That  he  wished  to  be  friends  with  the 
Fnglisht  but  that  the  four  ackiss  a  month  put  shame  iqxm  his  fiKe.’  To  this  Mr. 
Bowdich  replied,  diat  he  ceuU  oidy  say  he  knew  the  governor  would  do  what  was 
right;  that  he  could  not  mj  more  untU  he  heard  from  him ;  but  that  he  would  write 
every  word  the  king  said ;  and  he  was  sure  the  king  would  see  that  the  governor 
would  do  what  was  right*  We  shook  hands  and  retired.” 

We  are  then  given  to  understand  that  the  king  jmvately  intimated 
to  Mr.  Bowdich  his  satisfaction  with  what  had  passed  at  this  inter¬ 
view,  his  disapprobation  of  Mr.  James’s  conduct,  and  his  wish  that 
tlie  purport  of  this  palaver  should  be  confined  to  himself  and  Mr. 
Bowdich,  thereby  implying  the  king’s  acquiescence  in  the  extnMiffi- 
cial  proceedings  of  that  ^ntleman.  To  deny  the  reality  of  such  a 
communication  from  tlie  king  would  be  highly  indecorous  in  us ;  but 
we  must  say,  that  we  cannot  well  reconcile  uie  substance  of  it  with 
any  view  ot  the  subsequent  transaction  which  we  have  been  able  to 
take. 

'The  above  statement,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  with  much  to  the  same 
effect  of  blaming  Mr.  James  for  endangering  and  virtually  abandoning 
the  interests  of  the  mission,  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  governor, 
signed  by  Mr.  Bowdich  himself,  and  Messrs.  Hutchison  and  Tedlie. 
One  great  object  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  shew  that  Mr.  James  was 
to  dreadfully  frightened  by  what  he  heard  and  saw,  as  to  be  made 

Suite  unfit  for  his  duties,  and  to  be  anxious  only  for  return.  That 
lere  were  good  reason  for  serious  apprehensions,  we  think  very  cer¬ 
tain  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  we  believe,  that  the  trio  thenoi^ves 
felt  rather  queerish  at  times.  No  wonder.  But  it  is  somewhat  unfair 
to  charge  the  whole  amount  of  trepidation  and  horror  on  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  governor  of  Accra,  who,  after  all,  as  we  imagine,  may  be  demon¬ 
strate  not  only  to  have  had  courage  to  determine  on  remaining  in 
the  capital  till  m  had  accomplished  as  far  as  possible  the  purpose  of 
tlie  embassy,  but  had  also  address  and  ingenuity  enough  to  ^  into 
favour  with  the  king.  Mr.  Bowdich,  moreover,  labours  to  represent 
Mr.  James’s  notions  respecting  the  king’s  suspicion  as  very  much  ex¬ 
aggerated,  if  not  quite  unfounded.  But  from  his  own  intelligmce  we 


*  Here  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  .the  plursl 
number  riiould  have  been  ut^  in  such  an  intimarion,  unless  there  had  actually  Men 
tome  combination  among  the  parties  previous  to  the  sudden  demand  for  Mr.  Bowdieb's 
interfcicocc.  This  does  not  look  well. 
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leant  that  such  suspicion  actually  existed,  and  that,*  fM>,  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  Sm  some  of  theM  points  made  out. 

In  the  very  letter  now  alluded  to,  and  within  a  few  sentences  of 
what  we  have  quoted  from  it,  we  find  Mr.  Bowdich  saying  that,  in 
order  "  to  wear  away  suspicion,**  he  had  ceased  his  scientific  research.! 
es  and  observations  for  a  time.  The  letter  closes  with  an  expression 
fOTmerly  noticed,  which,  in  our  judgment,  implies  the  very  reverse  of 
Mr.  James’s  determination  to  abandon  the  mission,  though  it  strong¬ 
ly  enough  affirms  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who 
subscri^,  to  continue  in  the  enterprise  under  Mr.  James's  manage¬ 
ment.  **  We  most  respectfully  solicit  our  recall,  as  we  cannot  impli- 

cate  our  character  and  our  responsibility  with  Mr.  Jsaaes’sjudg- 
**  ment  and  peneverance  in  prosecuiine  the  mission,  of  the  consumma- 

tion  of  which  we  cannot  agree  to  iMspond.”  Clearly,  we  think,  the 
words  in  Italics  prove  any  uiing  but  Mr.  James’s  intention  to  return 
forthwith  to  Cape  Coast  But  m  us  attend  to  some  of  the  singular 
contents  of  the  next  letter  to  the  governor,  written  only  a  day  or  two 
after  the  king  had  privately  expreued  his  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Bow- 
dich’s  assumption  of  diplomacy,  when  Mr.  James,  though  still  nomi¬ 
nally  the  conductor,  had,  in  point  of  fact,  been  superseded,  and  when 
Mr.  Bowdich  himself,  therefore,  had  surely  no  cause  either  for  per¬ 
sonal  fear,  or  much  disquietude  as  to  the  success  of  the  negociation. 
The  letter  commences  with  affirming  that  the  act  (of  mutiny,  as  Mr. 
James  might  choose  to  call  it)  avow^,  and,  as  is  presumed,  justified 
in  a  former  letter,  makes  it  a  duty  to  communicate,  independently  of 
Mr.  James,  the  circumstances  of  the  intervaL  It  then  proceeds : 

**  If  this  duty  had  not  been  hnpoeed  on  ns  bj  the  act  in  question,  the  imminent 
fatality  engendered  in  die  debate  ct  to-day,  and  quickened  by  the  ardour  of  the  c^>-' 
tains,  woi^  have  demanded  from  our  private  as  well  as  our  public  feelings,  the  most 
energetic  representations  (as  auxiliaiy  to  those  of  Mr.  James,)  in  impressing  the' cala¬ 
mities  and  the  Mcrifiees  whidi  menace  the  settlements  and  the  russkm,  to  secure  your 
serious  deliberatioa,  as  the  only  preventive  we  can  look  to  with  confidence. 

**  Yesteiday  we  were  conducted  some  way  without  the  town  to  an  assembly  of  the 
Moorish  caboceers  and  ^gnhaiics,  who  exert  every  device  against  ul  A  chapter  was 
read  from  the  Koran,  and  we  were  ordered  to  swear  by  t^  book  that  we  had  no 
rogues  palaver,  and  that  we  had  put  no  poison  in  the  king’s  liquor.  We  severally  to¬ 
fu^  to  swear  on  the  Koran,  but  ofier^  to  do  so  on  our  own  prayer  books.  The 
king’s  linguist  mediated,  and  asked  us  if  we  would  only  strike  that  book  three  times, 
and  then  declare  as  much,  because  the  Moors  said,  that  bocA  wonld  kill  os  if  we  lied.- 
We  did  this,  and  were  about  two  hours  afierwards  ordered  to  sit  without  our  bouse, 
and  receive  a  present  from  the  king.  To-day,  after  the  delay  of  nearly  an  hour 
(which  seems  an  indispensible  ceremony)  in  the  outer  court,  we  were  conducted  to  m 
large  yard,  where  the  king,  endicled  ^  a  varied  profusion  of  ihsignia,  evm  more 
I  romptnoos  than  that  we  b^  seen  before,  sat  at  the  end  of  two  long  of  counsellors, 
cabenera  and  captains.  Each  had  the  dignitaiics  of  bb  own  province  or  estabbskment 
to  hb  right  and  left ;  and  it  was  truly  *  Concilium  in  concilio.’  When  we  recollect* 
cd  the  insignificant,  though  neat  appearance  of  the  fow  Ashantee  towns  we  had  passed 
through  on  0ie  southern  ftontiers,  and  even  the  extent  and  superior  character  of  the 
taphal,  the  magnificence  on  thb  occasion  seemed  the  efibrt  of  enchantment.  ' 

“  The  king  having  decided  a  cause  then  in  course,  by  which  one  of  hb  captains 
was  condemned  to  death  for  cowardice,  ordered  the  question  of  the  Annamaboe  and 
firafibe  notes  to  be  resumed.  The  several  Fantee  messengers  wete  heard,  the  king  of 
Annainabee’s,  Amooncy's,  and  Payntree’s  (the  interior  caboceer)  having  joined  us  in 
the  path.  They  appeal  all  equivocation  and  embarrassment,  u  Quaifob’s  interpre- 
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tation  oonflnned;  they  were  incompetent  to  suwer  the  king’i  linguitta,  and 
to  use  the  few  uninterrapted  iotemls  which  were  allowed  them  to  any  parpow.  It 
teems  they  would  not  acknowledge  what  the  ftill  amount  of  these  mote$  was.  Mr. 
James  was  atked :  he  said,  *  wh^ite  men's  Heads  were  not  like  black  men’s,  and  lie 
eould  not  recollect ;  hut  he  thought  4  ox.  and  t  ox.*  He  did  not  ofier  to  ksm  from 
the  gorernor  *.  Several  impaasioned  hasangnre  were  made  by  the  king’s  Unguistt  and 
couDsdlont>  the  king  said,  *  be  had  ftnsr  oX.  from  £lmina,  and  two  ox.  from  Eng¬ 
lish  Accra;  was  it  not  patting  shame  i^n  him  to  send  him  four  ackiea  from  Cape 
Coast  P’  The  Cape  Coast  messenger  spoke  again  with  great  trepidation ;  the  king 
could  not  conceal  his  emotions;  his  counsellors  became  clamorous;  in  an  instant 
there  was  a  flourish  of  all  the  tmms;  all  the  captains  rose  and'seized  their  gold  head¬ 
ed  swords  from  their  attendants ; '  the  head-general  snatched  Mr.  Tedlte's  from  bis 
scabbard ;  numerous  canopies  crowded  one  upon  the  other  in  die  back  groond,  as  if 
some  consideiaUe  personages  had  arrived ;  thm  was  nothing  but  conmotioo,  wrath, 
and  impatience.  The  captains,  old  and  young,  rushed  before  the  king,  and  exclaim- 
ed,  as  Quashie  reported,  (who  seems  to  have  bm  afraid  to  tell  us  all  -h,  and  was  re¬ 
strained  by  Quamina)  ‘  King,  this  shames  you  too  much  ;  you  must  let  ux  go  to-night 
and  kill  all  the  Fantees,  and  bum  all  the  towns  under  the  forts  *  They  then  present¬ 
ed  themselves  successively  with  their  bonds  of  musk  and  retinues,  and  bowing  before 
the  king,  received  his  foot  upon  their  heads;  each  then  directed  hit  sword  to  the  king, 
(who  hdd  up  the  two  first  fingers  of  his  rif^t  handl  and  swore  by  the  king’s  head, 
that  they  w<^d  go  with  the  army  that  night,  and  bring  him  the  hooks,  and  the  heads 
of  all  the  Fantees.  Each  captain  made  the  oath  impressive  in  his  own  peculiar  man¬ 
ner;  some  seriously,  some  by  ridicule,  at  our  expenre,  and  that  of  the  Fantees, 
pointing  at  our  heads  and  ears,  and  endeavouring  to  intimidate  us  by  the  most  inso¬ 
lent  action  and  gesture  as  they  held  out  their  swords.  The  old  geiieial  (Apokoo)* 
who  swore  the  last,  after  he  had  done  so  ih  the  most  expressive  manner,  threw  Mr. 
Tedlie’s  sword  to  him,  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  with  contemptuous  defiance. 
The  number  was  so  great,  tbat  we  thought  thit  emfal  ceremony  would  never  Jhtith. 

'  “  The  king  left  the  coimcil  a  short  time.  In  the  interval,  Quamina  Bwa  (our  guide! 
told  Accra  Quashie  to  beg  Me.  James  to  speak  to  the  king  when  he  came  back,  and 
tty  to  aj^iease  him.  Mr.  James  did  so,  but  without  the  zeal,  presence  of  mind,  or 
argument  the  crisis  demanded ;  it  was  not  adequate  even  to  ameliorate  the  king’s  im¬ 
pression  of  the  governor  and  the  English;  it  was  no  more  than  he  said  at  first. 
The  king  took  not  tiie  least  notice  of  it,  but  declared  angrily,  tbat  *  if  be  did  not  see 
white  men’s  faces,  Jie  would  cut  off*  the  heads  of  every  Fantee  messenger  on  the 
spot’  Some  sheep  and  gold  were  then  brought  forward  and  presented  to  the  aqitains, 
aud  the  king  rose  abruptly  from  his  chair.  In  this  anxious  moment  we  reflect^  that 
the  mulatto  of  General  Daendels^  had  a  long  audience  of  the  king  just  before  we 
were  received-;  no  resource  was  to  be  left  untried  that  was  manly  and  iqipropriate. 
Mr.  Bowdich  stepped  befitre  the  king,  and  declared  through  the  linguist,  *  that  be 
wished  to  ^peak  what  he  knew  would  make  the  king  think  that  the  govehior  would 
do  him  right,  and  was  his  good  friend.’  Tlie  king  said  he  would  hear  him  speak  in 
hia  bouse  ;  we  retired  ami^t  the  intuit*  and  menace*  qf  tite  a**embly'  ” 

Well,  about  two  hout^  afterwards,  the  mission  was  again  summon¬ 
ed,  when  we  are  informed,  that,  after  another  weak  and  ineffectual 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  James,.  Mr.-  Bowdich  addressed  tlie  king 
in  a  speech,  the  contents  of  which  are  given  us,  as  is  said,  frtHu  notes 
taken  at  the  time,  and  which  was  so  successful}  that  the  storm  blew  over, 

”  Then  pray  why  did  not  Mr.  Bowdich  himself,  who  had  formerly  been  so  dexter¬ 
ously  oflScious,  and  who,  according  to  his  own  assertion,  was  now  in  the  confidence  of 
the  king  ? 

■f-  We  should  rather  think,  that  being  aware  of  his  mastei's  (Mr-  James)  know- 
ltd^  of  the  Ashantee,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  full  interpretation 

^  Formeriy  a  creature  of  Bonaparte’s,  now  in  the  seivioa  of  the  king  of  the  Nediet' 
lands !  4 
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and  there  aroM  a  prospect  of  something  like  an  amicable  adjustnoent. 
Messenger*  wer?  now  sent  off  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  with  letters  expla¬ 
natory,  of  proceedings  and  the  King's  sentiments.  They  returned  afler 
an  absence  of  S8  days,  during  which  period,  we  think  it  quite  clear,  that 
notwithstanding  sundry  marks  of  attention,  the  party  were  sub^ctcd 
to  very  decisive  susfMcion.  A  single  fact  will  probably  prove  this.  It  is 
noted,  for  instance,  in  the  journal  which  appears  to  have  been  kept,  that 
on  a  certain  day  they  were  allowed  to  take  a  walk  in  the  town  in  charge 
qf  two  captains.  The  disMtches  received  from  Cape  Coast  Casue 
transferr^  the  conduct  ofthe  mission  to  Mr.  Bowdich,  approved  of  ' 
his  behaviour,  and  refdied  in  a  conciliatory  manner  to  the  king’s  let¬ 
ter.  In  speaking  of  an  audience  which  m  now  had  with  the  king, 
it  is  singular  that  Mr.  Bowdich  specifies  Mr.  James  as  having  bem 
present,  although  he  had  actually  resigned  his  authority,  and  was  un¬ 
der  orders  to  return.  No  reason  is  assigned  for  this,  nor  do  we  learn 
from  the  book  that  Mr,  James  was  of  any  use  on  tl^  occasion.  We 
conceive  it  our  duty,  however,  to  inform  the  reader  of  what  we  have 
been  informed  respecting  this  matter,  through  a  friend  who  has  con¬ 
versed  with  that  gentleman  after  his  arrival  in  Engl.xnd,  where  we 
believe  he  now  is.  Mr.  James,  then,  positively  asserts,  that  “  hav- 
*'  ing  resigned  his  instruction  according  to  orders,  he  declined  attend- 
ing  any  farther  conferences,  until  he  was  impressively  invited  by 
“  the  king,  who  sent  a  captain  with  two  silk  flags  for  bis  conduct ; 
•*  received  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner ;  seated  him  near  his 
*'  own  person  opposite  to  Mr.  Bowdich  and  his  associates ;  conversed 
with  him  in  ms  own  language ;  and  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he 
"  was  about  to  leave  his  country."  This  we  give  as  it  has  been  re¬ 
lated  to  us,  and  as  we  have  some  reason  to  bebeve  will  be  stat^  in  a 
publication,  in  which  Mr<  James  is  understood  to  be  engaged,  relating 
to  this  niission.  ' 

Mr.  Bowdich,  new  possessed  of  full  powers,  and  relieved  from  even 
.  B  nominal  superior,  advanced  in  his  negociations,  which,  nevertheless, 
presented  diraculties  enough  to  exercise  all  his  self-confidence.  In 
writing  to  the  governor  soon  after  his  elevation,  he  says,  I  think  I 
**  may  pledge  himself  for  three  great  pillars  of  our  commercial  inter- 
coui^,  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  residency,  the  education  (of 
some  of  the  king’s  family  at  Cape  Coast  Castle),  and  the  treaty  (of 
“  alliance,  &c.")  Glad  should  we  have  been  to  congratulate  him  <m 
his  compl^  success.  But  really,  in  spite  of  all  his  hopes  and  la¬ 
bours,  and  notwithstanding  a  sort  of  comjdacency  and  satisftiction 
which  pervade  the  remainder  of  his  narrative,  we  cannot  help  being 
of  opinion  that  his  three  pillars  were  either  never  erected,  or  had  ve- 
'ry  infirm  foundations.  Without  going  farther  into  particulars,  which 
is  impossible  in  our  limits,  we  shall  marely  maxtiqu  that  the  residen¬ 
cy  appears  to  have  been  all  along  objected  to,  and  that,  though  Mr. 
Hut^son  was  left  at  the  capital  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  we  suspect  M  was 
allowed  to  remain  only  so  long  as  the  king  thought  requisite  in  order 
to  prepare  some  presents  for  the  governor  * ;  that  the  plan  for  the 

*  Since  Mr.'  Hutdiikm’s  return,  another  (^tleniaa  has  been  at  Coomasrie,  in  the 
character  of  resident.  But  whether  this  apfinintmcnt  has  bcc^  the  natural  and  desira- 
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education' of  the  young  Aahantees  was  declined ;  and  that  one  ^  the 
articles  oS  the  treaty  was  actually  violated  before  Mr.  Bowdich  return¬ 
ed  from  his  mission,  by  a  demand  ci  tribute  from  the  people  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle  and  Commenda.  Mr.  Bowdich  plainly  and  repeatedly 
tells  us,  that  coolness,  some  invidious  comparisons,  a  serious  anxi- 
e^  in  place  of  confidence,  hauteur,  n^lect,  encroachments,  indig¬ 
nities,  and  insults,  occuir^  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  his  people, 
even  subsequent  to  the  measure  which  impressed  himself  with  sucli 
hopes ;  and  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  fracas  attendant  on 
his  departure,  implies,  in  our  judgment,  any  thing  but  good  under¬ 
standing  and  cordiality.  This  we  shall  quote  presently.  But  we 
think  the  reader  will  be  somewhat  relieved  by  a  very  characteristic 
interlude,  to  which  Mr.  Bowdich  has  applied,  what  we  dar<;  say  he 
felt  to  be  a  well-deserved  title. 

'*  The  most'*  entertaining  iela$$rment  of  oar  conversations  with  the  chiefs,  was,  to 
introdooe  the  liberty  of  Elfish  females ;  whom  we  represented,  not  only  to  possess 
the  advantage  of  enjoying  t&  sole  alicction  of  a  husband,  bat  the  more  enviable  pri> 
vilege  of  dioosing  t^t  husband  for  berselfl  The  effect  was  truly  comic — the  women 
sidM  up  to  wqx  the  dust  from  oar  shoes  with  their  clothes,  and  at  the  end  of  every 
sentence  bnish^  off*  an  insect,  or  picked  a  bur  from  our  trowsers ;  the  husbands, 
suppressing  their  dislike  in  a  laugh,  would  pat  tlieir  hands  before  our  mouths,  dc> 
cluing  tb^  did  not  want  to  hear  that  palaver  any  more,  abruptly  change  the  subject 
to  war,  and  order  the  women  to  the  huem.” 

To  this,  for  a  similar  reason,  we  add  an  amusing  enough  anec¬ 
dote,  which,  though  relating  to  another  people,  is  plainly  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bowdich,  as  illustrative  of  a  peculiar  ingenuity  or  simplicity, 
we  really  know  not  which,  equally  prevalent  in  the  Ashantees. 

**  Mr.  Tedlie  had  brought  Quamina  Bwa  (our  guide)  into  a  very  advanced  state 
of  convalescence  (he  had  Isdwured  under  some  liver  complaint) ;  but  he  so  eager¬ 
ly  betook  himself  from  low  diet  to  palm  oil  soaps,  and  stews  of  blood,  that  he  soon 
relapsed,  and  a  gathering  formed  on  his  Uvea,  aggravated  not  a  little  by  the  various 
fetiA  drau^ts  he  swallowed.  Seeing  there  was  no  other  chance,  Mr.  Tedlie,  who 
is  a  very  skilfnl  operator,  would  have  scarified  the  liver ;  but  although  I  had  great 
reason  to  rely  confidently  on  his  judgment  and  ability,  I  thou(^t  oar  situation  too 
critical  to  run  such  a  rude.  A  Fantee  boy  having  fnetoted  his  leg,  and  his  dissolu- 
tion  qipearing  inevitable,  the  patents,  in  great  distress,  apjdied  to  the  surgeon  of  an 
Fjiglish  outfe^  who  amputated  the  limb,  and  after  mudi  wearying  attoodance,  to 
the  surprise  of  every  one,  restored  the  boy  to  health.  The  femily  then  brought  him 
into  the  fort,  and  laying  him  down  in  the  hall,  addressed  the  surgeon  (who  was  in 
dmigeof  the  fort)  thus:  *  As  master  Cat  off  poor  boy’s  leg, 'and  so  spoil  poor  boy  for 
worit,  we  come  to  ask  ouster  how  much  he  t^k  to  give  poor  boy  to  keep  him.’  ” 

After  the  preliminaries  of  a  general  treaty  had  been  agreed  to, 
there  arose  an  alarming  difficulty  to  the  mission  from  the  report  of  ^ 
an  Ashantee-man  having  been  nt^ged  to  death  in  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Such  was  the  eff^  of  tms,  that  Mr.  Bowdidi,  in  his  dispatch  to  the 
Governor,  says,  The  insolence  of  the  lower  orders  became  insup- 
"  portable ;  they  proceeded  even  to  pelting  us  with  stones,  after 
"  every  efftnl  on  our  part  to  conciliate  them  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
**  telesoc^  and  other  novelties."  Much  of  tms  violence  is  imputed 

ble  aonsequence  this  mission,  or  whether  he  is  still  there,  we  are  not  able  to  say 
The  gotcinoT  himself,  bv  his  teer  to  Mr.  Bowdich  of  the  25th  August,  appears  to 
have  been  quite  aware  of  the  disinclination  to  a  residency. 
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to  the  politidd  constitution  of  these  pdiple.  As  may  be  expected 
**  in  a  military  government,  they  are  beyond  the  King's  control  out 
"  of  the  field.”  However  this  may  be,  we  learn  that  me  King  him¬ 
self  did  not  participate  in  such  hostile  feelings,  and  shewed  all  rea¬ 
diness,  not  only  to  admit  the  explanation  of  his  subject’s  death, 
which  was  given,  vis.  that  it  came  by  the  man’s  own  himds,  but  to 
express  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  as  if  "  anticipating  the 
**  permanent  union  of  the  English  and  Ashwtees,  so  far  from  allow- 
"  ing  the  death  of  one  to  refaud  it,  he  should  take  no  notice  if  a 
“  thousand  were  flowed  to  death.”  Accordingly,  the  treaty  was 
signed  a  few  days  an^,  vis.  on  the  7th  Septeml^r:  and  that,  we 
are  told,  widi  a  solemnity  superior  to  what  ever  been  shewn  on 
enacting  a  law  in  this  kingdom.  Mr.  Bowdich,  we  shrewdly  sus¬ 
pect,  attached  far  more  credit  to  African  oaths  than  they  are  almost 
ever  found  tO  deserve.  But  it  was  necessary  to  pve  some  eclat 
or  flourish  to  the  termination  of  his  labours ;  and  this  he  really 
experienced  in  good  earnest. 

'  “  After  the  aettknient  of  the  Commends  palsver,  the  King  requested  me  to  vsit 
ten  dajt,  which  were  afterwards  extended  to  fifteen.  This  time  expired  on  Saturday 
last,  but  the  King  said  then,  that  we  must  not  go  until  Monday.  Accordingly,  on 
that  day,  I  ddirered  Mr.  Hutchiaon  written  inetnietions,  and  sent  sevenU  maten- 
gtri  to  the  king,  to  remind  him  of  hie  promiee.  We  were  not  sent  for  imdl  six 
o’clodt  in  the  evening,  when  the  King  said  be  could  not  let  me  go  then,  nor  before 
be  bad  time  to  send  me  away  prope^.  This  1  considered  to  be  the  mere  afiectation 
of  state :  i  pleaded  that  your  (the  (Pernor’s)  orders  were  binding,  and  that  it  was 
intuiting  to  you,  as  well  as  dangerous  to  me,  to  prevent  my  raqpect  of  them,  now 
every  thing  like  business  was  settled.  The  King  said  he  would  otdy  ask  me  to  stop 
until  We&esday.  I  replied,  that  if  he  would  give  me  bis  hand,  and  promise  thid 
I  should  go  then,  I  would  wait.  ATo/  he  could  not,  but  he  would  promise  me  for 
the  Monday  foUoarmg  1  saw  that  yielding  to  this  would  eutject  me  to  on  tndefti^te 
delatf.  1  told  the  King  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  go,  thou^  unwillingly,  without 
bis  approbation,  and  that  not  only  my  duty  but  hb  promise  justified  me.  1  had 
only  to  ask  him  if  he  still  wished  me  to  leave  Mr.  Hutchison  *  ?  All  the  reply 
I  could  get  was,  that  I  miglU  break  the  law  ( treaty )  if  I  thought  proper,  I  told 
them  the  law  would  never  be  broken  by  an  RngliA  oflker ;  but  still  if  they  were 
sorry  that  they  had  swtnrn  to  the  law,  1  trould  said  for  it  and  tear  it  in  pieces  before 
them ;  we  did  not  make  laws  from  fear  -f .  No !  they  liked  the  law,  and  could  not 
break  it ;  but  I  might  if  I  diose.  1  repeated  my  willingness  to  stay  till  Wednes¬ 
day;  the  promise  could  only  be  given  for  the  Mwiday.  The  King  and  the  eouncU 
retired  abnptly  I  fidlowed  them,  udd  them  I  was  obliged  to  be  determined,  and 
begged  the  Kii^  to  shew  his  respect  for  you,  and  the  friendship  be  had  ooodesoended 
to  ntofess  for  myself,  by  considering  your  orders :  this  was  construed  as  indosssien ; 
and  Monday,  or  when  the  King  has  time,  was  the  rraly.  I  thanked  him .  fotmally 
for  all  his  kindnesses,  told  him  1  must  go,  and  retirea  It  was  necessary,  M  least, 
to  make  the  attempt,  although  it  was  then  8  o’clock.  1  left  aD  the  luggage  in  the 
diarge  of  Mr.  Hutchison,  except  two  portmanteaus,  the  sextant,  and  the  box  con¬ 
taining  my  papers.  We  had  scarcely  proceeded  fifty  yards  before  the  gong-gongs 
and  drums  were  beat  all  around  us,  and  we  were  attack^  by  a  crowd  of  swords  and 
muskets,  headed  by  our  house  master  Aboldwee,  who  in  the  first  rush  seised  the 
^'*BK*8*  *ke  flag.  1  felt  myself  compelled  to  attempt  to  regain  the  flag ;  and  the 
value  of  my  p^rs,  and  the  imptdky  of  being  intimidated  by  the  outrage,  wero  also 
considerations.  I  begged  the  officers  not  to  draw  their  swor^  till  the  last  moment, 

*  What  reason  for  such  a  question,  unless  that  Mr.  Bowdich  had  cause  for  sus- 
peefingthat  the  residency  was  not  relished  ? 

i*  The  whole  of  this  remark,  too,  we  cannot  but  observe,  implies  consciousnesa  of 
d  bad  understanding  between  the  parties. 
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and  taking  the  miiaketa,  die  butt-enda  ci  whkli  dearad  oar  wajr  to  the  luggage,  w  a 
htUatd  eo  it,  with  the  loldiere,  artiMna,  and  our  aarraata,  auyportad  ua  vigo. 
Toudj.  The  Adiantcea  £d  not  attempt  to  fiic,  but  attadtad  ua  oa%  with  their 
heavy  aworda  and  large  atoncL  We  kej^  our  ground  nearly  a  ouarter  of  an  hour^ 
thou^  Our  cape  and  bdta  wore  torn  away,  and  we  Brequeady  ML  At  diia  time, 
Mr.  Tcdhe  (who  had  regained  Ida  aword,  which  had  bM  tom  from  hh  aide,)  wat 
atunnad  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  aa  aO  were  mueh  bruked,  and  aocne  at  the  pen. 
pla  cut,  1  eoutented  aiyielf  with  the  letoteiy  at  the  flag,  the  anttaat,  and  the  pa* 
pers,  and  we  retiied  alowly  to  the  houae,  not  expecting  diey  would  follow  ua;  but 
diey  did  ao,  with  a  fiity  which  led  me  to  bcliere  th^  intended  our  destruction 
We  peeted  ouisdres  in  the  ddor.way,  and  I  immediatidy  diqiatched  the  canct  by  a 
back  way  to  the  king,  to  tell  him  we  had  not  yet  drawn  our  swords,  but  we  must  do 
ao  unkaa  he  rescued  ua  hninedtately.  The  nmialt  did  not  allow  expoatulatfon,  we 
had  no  aliamaiire  but  to  defend  ouraelres,  which  the  narrow  paaaage  feroured.  The 
captain,  Abmdwee,  who  waa  quite  mad  with  fury  and  liquar,  made  a  cut  at  me  as  t 
h^  him  from  me,  which  would  hare  been  fatal  but  for  the  preaence  at  mind  at  one  of' 
the  soldien,  throu^  which  H  only  graced  my  face.  We  were  soon  rescued  by  the  pte* 
sanea  of  Adoooae,  Ac.  Nothing  could  exce^  thdr  setrflity ;  diey  offered  to  swear  the 
king  waa  not  privy  to  the  outrage,  ordered  Aboidwee  before  them,  and  threatened  him 
with  the  loss  at  hia  bead.  I  told  them  1  knew  the  king's  controulf,  and  waa  not  la 
be  treated  aa  a  fool ;  be  had  forcibly  detained  ua  as  prisaiieia,  and  must  take  the  con- 
sequences ;  1  should  say  no  mare.  They  cootinuad  their  professians  and  entreaties  up* 
wsrds  at  an  hour;  and  did  aO  they  could  by  their  menaces  to  Aboidwee,  and  their  d«- 
ferenee  to  the  evidence  of  our  people,  to  coovince  me  of  their  diaoouatenanoe  of  the 
outrage." 

Mr.  Bowdich  insisted  next  daj  on  an  interview  with  the  kin^r, 
whom,  he  takes  care  to  represent  as  having  had  no  other  hand  in  this 
afiair,  than  merely  giving  orders  tc^revent  him  from  departing ;  and 
as  willing  to  make  reparation  by  ofll^ing  him  Aboldwee’s  head.  He 
concludes  his  letter,  containing  the  account  of  this  outrage,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph : 

**  1  have  obeerved  die  ( Ashantee)  government’s  anxiety  for  the  force  of  the  treaty,  and 
for  the  rsmdcncy,  has  be^tened  in  propoition  to  the  indifference  1  have  affected.  I 
oousider  the  afl^  of  yesterday  to  have  perfected  the  impression  of  our  spirit  1  ccr* 
toioly  would  not  thmk  of  leaving  any  but  an  officer  of  the  moct  considerate  conduct  as  a 
raaideiit,  and  1  bdieve  Mr.  Hntdiiaon,  by  tempering  hia  ajnrit  with  judgment,  may 
lafely  realise  the  objects  of  the  situation  t  it,  however,  on  my  return,  you  condder  I 
have  left  hkn  fai  a  precarious  situation,  I  volunteer  my  services  to  replan  him,  ^  de* 
hberatety  to  lathe  the  leeidency.” 

On  which  we  have  shortly  to  remark,  that  the  anxiety  for  the  force 
of  the  ti«aty,  cannot,  we  think,  have  been  very  flattering,  when  the 
forms  were  viedated  immediately  afrer  ratification ;  that  we  have  po¬ 
sitively  heard,  that  the  king  was  so  much  disgupted  with  Mr.  Bow* 
dich's  conduct,  as  to  have  sent  a  message  to  the  governor,  requesting 
that  he  might  not  again  be  sent  to  his  capital ;  and  that  Mr.  Hutchi* 
smi,  as  we  nav^  alr&idy  stated,  only  remained  there  till  the  king  was 
at  leisure,  and  had  collected  presents  for  the  governor. 

*  Suppoting  this  to  have  been  actually  the  case,  which  would  be  no  doubt  very 
difficult  to  exjdain  on  Mr.  Boirdich’s  information,  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  d^ 
sign  was  not  aocomplidied.  Mr.  Bowdich’s  party,  at  the  utmost,  we  imagine,  did 
not  exoeed  11  in  number,  and  the  house  master,  we  are  elsewhere  told,  had  1700 
retainers.  How  many  of  these  were  now  employed,  we  cannot  discover ;  but  that 
they  were  numerous,  is  plainly  told.  Mr.  Bowdich  puts  us  somewhat  in  mind  of 
our  Arabian  acquaintance  Antar ! 

,  t  How  is  this  recoQcileable  with  what  he  before  stated  as  to  the  politics!  si|bbcrd>* 
nation  of  the  people  ? 
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Mr.  Bowdich,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed,  appears  to  have 
been  treated  wHh  respect  when  he  did  depart ;  and  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hutchison  to  the  governor,  which  was  sent  after  him  on  the  road, 
inentHms'the  king's  request,  that  the  governors  of  Engli^  forts,  on- 
the  Aflrican  coast,  be  instructed  to  order  the  caboceers  of  every  town 
to  send  a  proper  person  to  Coast  Castle,  few  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
to  Coomassie,  whm  they  should  **  take  the  king's  fetish  in  his  pre¬ 
sence,  that  none  may  plead  ignorance  of  the  treaty,”  and,  at  the  same 
time,  expressing  hie  oarn  satisfacticm  "  with  the  chjects  of  the  mis¬ 
sion.''  The  king’s  letter  to  the  governor  is  perfectly  condliatmy,  and 
in  Battering  terms.  We  are  gre^y  struck,  however,  with  something 
appended  to  H,  in  the  manner  of  a  postcript,  which  like  that  of  the 
ladies,  according  to  a  well  known  maxim,  conveys  periiaps  the  main 
purport  of  the  letter. 

1  will  thank  you'  to  impress  on  the  king  of  England,  that  I  have 
sworn  not  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Fantees,  ont  of  respect  to  him, 
and  I  shall  consider  them  as  his  people.  I  hope,  thekefore,  he 

WILL,  IN  TURN,  CONSIDER  IP  HE  CANNOT  RENEW  THE  SlAVE  TrADE, 
WHICH  WILL  BE  oooo  FOR  ME.  I  h(^  the  lungof  England  will  now 
let  all  foreign  vessels  come  to  the  coast  to  trade,  and  you  must  say 
that  the  path  is  now  clear  to  do  as  much  English  trade  as  your  sup¬ 
plies  will  allow.”  f ! ! 

The  first  of  this  moat  emphatic  poatscript,  (admitting  the 
genuineness  of  the  document,)  urges  us  to  ask  with  some  hor¬ 
ror,  whether  it  may  Hot  be  possible,  that  the  substance  of  it  was 
suggested  to  the  krog  by  $omething  mare  than  hit  onm  notiom 
of  interest ;  and  whether  the  representations  given  us  by  pen 
and  pencil  *,  of  the  atrocious  practice  of  human  sacrifice,  so 
awfully  and  extensively  carried  on  in  Ashantee,  be  not  intended 
to  exate  the  impression,  that  even  the  Slave  Trade  would  be  a 
relief  to  the  suffering  Africans?  Some  expressions  in  Mr.  Hutchi¬ 
son's  diai^,  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  could  earily  acquiesce 
in  such  an  idea.  And  on  the  second  Aqpe,  we  are  tempted  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  it  is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  African  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  respect  of  their  application  for  an  additional  grant,  to 
which,  however,  we  are  far  frimi  objectii^.  Is  it  at  all  likely, 
that  the  king  of  Ashantee,  who  has  never  felt  any  deficiency  m 
the  market,  and  who  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
English  supplies,  should  himself  make  so  ringular  an  observiu 
tion  ?  . 

Here  we  close  our  remarks,  on  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Bowdich’s 
Ixiok.  The  second,  which  treats  of  general  subjects,  and  which 
is  quite  disUnct  from  the  first,  will  furnish  us  ample  materials 
for  another  article. 

•  In  the  oe^Utiously-large  picture,  exhibiting  the  entrance  of  the  misrion  into 
'^*T*^***'l’  *  preparxtory  ctage  of  sufihring,  forms  a  conspicuous  figure ; 

aim  tiie  skulls  with  their  omaments  of  thyme  are  not  nc^ected ! 
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